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ABSALOM = HARROP 


(Maker to the Admiralty), 


FITZROY BELLOWS WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD. 





MANUFACTURER OF THE PATENT 


CIRCULAR DOUBLE AND SINGLE / 


BLAST BELLOWS (Mp 


Patent Portable 
Forges, Vices, |ii) 
and Vice-Benches, dl 
Patent Tue Irons, 
Anvils, Swage 
Blocks, &c. 






Stocks and Dies, 
Hammers, and 
Smiths’ Tools in 
general. 
Telegraphic Address : 


“BELLOWS, SHEFFIELD.” 


GAS AND WATER PIPES 


14 to 12 x, BORE, 






Y 
VI, 
PTI Ui tttharssee oT 








THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


Bonlea Foundry, 


SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 
Formerly Springbank Iron-Works, Glasgow. 


HisTaBLIsHED 1848, 
ALso ManvuracTURERS OF 
SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS, 








Telegrams: “ Bontea, StockTon-on-TEES,” 








PARKER & LESTER, 


Manufacturers & Contractors. 


GAS-LEAK INDICATOR, 
For ea 


Particulars and Price A 
apply to ‘ 


ORMSIDE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 











SS 


ESTABLISHED 1830, “= 





ROBERT MARSHALL; 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 


Prices and Analysts of ali the Scotch Cannels on 
Application, 








NORTON’S PATENT 


“ABYSSINIAN” & ARTESIAN TUBE WELLS, 


FOR TOWN WATER-WORKS AND OTHER SUPPLIES. 


The following Town Water-Works Supplies have been obtained by this System, viz.:—Abbott’s Langley, Aldershot, Alnwick, Cirencester, Hertford, 
Lechlade, St. Albans, Shrewsbury, Skegness, Southampton, Stony Stratford, Swansea, Wallingford, Watford, West Worthing, Wimborne, &o, 


LE GRAND Ga SUTCLIE EE", 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 100, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.Cc. 














shire Boilers, 30 feet by 
pressure, 


cashire Boiler, 30 feet by 





SHIPLEY, YORKS., 4 cells; 1 Lan- 


HUNSTANTON WATER-WORKS, 
BURTON, BLACKBURN, &c., &c. 


per day, 
Presses, 


HAND— 


8 feet—200 lb. 


oo Utilization of Towns’ Refuse for some practical purpose has been 
successfully solved; and there is, therefore, no reason why every town- 
ship should not have its own Electric Light Installation, and obtain the 


MELDRUM SIMPLEX 
DESTRUCTOR. 


ORDERS NOW ON: 
DARWEN, LANCS.,8 cells; 2 Lanca- 


power from its Dust-Bins. 


At Hereford City the Sewage Farm is 
now worked entirely with power from 
refuse, 1), million gallons being pumped 

besides 
Sludge-Pumps, 
Mixers—the saving in Cost of Coal (not 
now used) being about £300 per annum. 


working Sludge- 
and Lime- 





8 feet. 














MELDRUM BROS., 


ATLANTIC 
WORKS, 


Write for full Particulars, stating Weight of 

Refuse per annum, and for what purpose you 

would wish to use the Power, when we shall be 
glad to submit a suitable Scheme. 


MANCHESTER. 
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DANIEL HOWARD, 


(Successor to the late BENJ. WHITEHOUSE), 


GASHOLDER & BOILER WORKS, 


WEST BROMWICH, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


(STA BLISH ED LitoD). 


JIANUFACTURER OF TECESGOPIG AND SINGLE GASHOLDERS, 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, HYDRAULIC MAINS, and all kinds of GAS APPARATUS, 


WYrought-Iron Roofs, Bridges, Girders, &c. e9 


Steam, Hot Water, and Range Boilers, Tanks, Cisterns, Boats, and all kinds of Wrought-Iron Work, 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 


~~, EDWARD COCKEY & SONS. LTD, ==. 


GASHOLDERS IN EITHER STEEL OR WROUGHT IRON. 
GASHOLDER TANKS IN STEEL, WROUGHT OR CAST IRON. 





















a LEAL NRT GRRE I aE om 



















HYDRAULIC MAINS. 





CAST-IRON COLUMNS. 



















| FOUL MAINS, 

STEEL or WROUGHT CONDENSERS. 

IRON STANDARDS. RETORT-LIDS. 
PURIFIERS. 


(Any Section.) 
HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 


ROOFS. 
BOILERS in either 
WROUGHT IRON or 











INLET and OUTLET |, 
PIPES in either CAST jim 
or WROUGHT IRON, or 

STEEL. 































LAMP COLUMNS, MAIN PIPES, and IRREGULARS always in Stock. 


THE IRON-WORKS, FROME, SOMERSET. 


London Office: 181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. BALE & HARDY, Agents. 















HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 


—11 MED A — —_ : 


CROWN 
WEE NRK . 


MANUFACTURERS OF ? TUBES AND Pirraios OF EVERY ‘DESCRIPTION. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER, FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES, yer ETC. 


LONDON: MANCHESTER: - BIRMINGHAM : EDS: 
108, Southwark Street. 83, King Street West, 114, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Be New Briggate. 

































ate. 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Lto., BIRMINGHAM. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


HUMpHTeyS & Glasgow's hale bate Water-bas Plant. 


INSTALLATIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SUPPLIED, AND ARE IN HAND FOR THE FOLLOWING GAS-WORKS :— 





COPENHAGEN COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY DEVENTER 

BELFAST BRIDLINGTON PORTSMOUTH 

BRUSSELS MIDDLESBROUGH BOURNEMOUTH 

LIVERPOOL CROYDON AYLESBURY 

TOTTENHAM - L. & N.W. RLY., CREWE HAMBURG 

SWANSEA TAUNTON DUBLIN 

MANCHESTER ROTTERDAM REDHILL 

eo DORKING SECOND CONTRACTS. 
RESTON G.L. & C. CO., BROMLEY 

SOUTHPORT DURHAM i ea 

BATH SCARBOROUGH BRUSSELS 

HOYLAKE PERTH (W.A.) LIVERPOOL. 

COVENTRY BREMEN TOTTENHAM 

WINCHESTER MAIDENHEAD COVENTRY 

SHANGHAI EPSOM LEA BRIDGE 

STOCKPORT NORTH MIDDLESEX COMMERCIAL GAS CO., POPLAR 

NORWICH WANDSWORTH & PUTNEY Do. Do. WAPPING 

LEA BRIDGE AARHUS G.L. & C. CO., NINE ELMS 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES FALMOUTH Do. Do. BECKTON 

EDINBURGH SOUTHAMPTON BRIGHTON 

GUILDFORD HARTLEPOOL STOCKPORT 

BRENTFORD UTRECHT CROYDON 





THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO,, LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


Midland and West of England District Office: 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: 4. C. SCRIVENER, 


Telegraphic Address: «WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone No. 200. 


: London District Office: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole — 


Telegraphic Address: « PARKER, LONDON.” 
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GROSSLEY'S GAS-ENGINES 

















Represents W.E. Type and X.E. wens High. aed Electric Light ici of 52 and 64 Effect ve Horse Power. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and Branch Lines, 
Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and Cement Works, &o, 
Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for Immediate Delivery, 


Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


* PECKETT & SONS, sxrsrox. 


Telegraphic Address: Paaane BRISTOL.” 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


LIMITED, 
THORNCLIFFE IlRON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 
Establishea 1790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 











































Manufacturers of ewery description of 


PLANT, APPARATUS, and MACHINERY for GAS and CHEMICAL WORKS. 
RETORTS and FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES with Self-Sealing Lids. 
Improved COAL and COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, and ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, and WASHERS. 

PURIFIERS with Planed Joints a Speciality. 

Patent CENTRE-VALVES, RACK and SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS, and 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, and SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, Cast-Iron or Steel Tanks. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (Special Quality) for Engine Cylinders, GAS COAL famous for its UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE. 










































Ss; 


nd 


CE. 
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WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT, 


ORDA ODD OD OD OD ODD ODO OO OS ae ae 


de WELSBACH BURNERS. 


25 Candles per Cubic Foot of Gas. 








This is the Burner exhibited at Niagara Hall, 
, London, and throughout the Provinces. 





The New Welsbach Burner is used without a Chimney. 
Suitable for Indoor and Outdoor Lighting. 


Supplied in SIX Sizes, 
Consuming from { to 7 Cubic Feet of Gas per Hour. 





Price from 5/- upwards. 
MANTLES from Qd. each. 


et he bh bt he bt htt ht 





REDUCED PRICES. 
c= Ordinary Burner, 5s. Od. 
“er Bye-Pass Burner, 6s. 6d. 


| i P 
Lia “YORK” WELSBACH BURNER GP 


















A CHEAP FORM OF THE “C” BURNER. 

50 to 60 Candle Power with 3} to 33 Cubic Feet of Gas, 
Price complete with MANTLE and CHIMNEY, 4&/-. 

MANTLES FOR ‘YORK’? BURNER, 1/- EACH. 








ALL THE ABOVE PATTERNS CAN NOW BE SUPPLIED. 





Complete Price List on Application. 


The Welshach Incandescent Gas-Light Co,, Lid, 


York Street and Palmer Street, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON. S.W. 
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W. C. HOLMES & CO’S 


PATENT “NEW” SCRUBBER: WASHER 


are TAL TYPE, 





























MACHINE ERECTED AND WORKING IN YARD PREYIOUS TO SHIPMENT. 


NOTE.—Since Improvements patented in 1895-1897, "7S MACHINES, equal to a daily 
Capacity of "76,150,000 CUBIC FEET, have been erected, or are 


at present on order. 





TEE 


MAXIM PATENT GARBURETTOR 


FOR ENRICHING GAS IN BULK. 
QVER GO MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTORS HAVE NOW BEEN FIXED. 


Among the Companies supplied are The Gas Light and Coke Company, The South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, Birmingham Corporation, Manchester Corporation, Rochdale Corporation, Bristol Gas 
Company, and many other Works, both large and small, where they have been working in some 
instances for the past Sewen Years. 


MORE GAS & SALEABLE COKE PER TON of COAL CARBONIZED is PRODUCED; SAVING CAPITAL, LABOUR, FUEL, WEAR & TEAR, &c. 
THE ENRICHMENT IS INSTANTANEOUS AND PERMANENT. 
The Carburettor is inexpensive, easily fixed, and entirely supersedes the use of Cannel. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR REDWOOD & CLOWES’ INFLAMMABLE VAPOUR & GAS DETECTORS. 


Dealers in Carburine and all other Naphthas and 
Oils suitable for the Enrichment of Gas. 


For Prices and full Particulars, apply to 


THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


18, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C, 
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| | WILLEY & CO. 


Gas Engineers, Ironfounders, and Contractors. 
CHIEF OFFICES OT THOM AS EXETER Telegrams: “ Willey, Exeter.” 
AND WORKS: 4 j : » Telephone: 132 and 263. 
METER-WORKS: | 


382A, Hertford Road, De Beauvoir Town, LONDON, N.; 
and James wai EXETER. 
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Prepayment Meters for any coinage, unexcelled 
for Accuracy and Reliability. 


Tens of Thousands in use, and adopted 
exclusively by many Gas Companies. 
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TELE: 


INTENSIFIED GAS LIGHT COMPANY, LTD, 


‘““SOMZEE-GREYSON’’ PATENTS. 





















The only System actually giving over 


| 300 CANDLES PER BURNER 


THREE BURNERS CONSUMING 30 CUBIC FEET PER HOUR GIVE A LIGHT OF 
1000-CANDLE POWER AT HALF THE COST OF ELECTRIC LIGHT. 








i Specially adapted for Lighting Railway Stations, Docks, Sheds, 
Wrorkshops, Streets and Squares, Shop Windows, &c., &c. 


| Adopted by the L.N.W. and Great Central Railways at their Euston and 
Marylebone Termini, the Crystal Palace, London Pavilion, &c., &c., &c. 
Mantles specially Manufactured for the Company by the Welsbach Incandescent Gas-Light Company. 












‘The perfection of artificial lighting on the large scale.”—Journal of Gas Lighting, April 18, 1899. 





q SPECIALLY LOW TERMS TO GAS COMPANIES FOR TRIAL INSTALLATIONS, 
| FOR FULL PARTICULARS, APPLY TO THE COMPANY'S WORKS— 


8, WILSON STREET, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, Linres 
Telegraphic Address: Telephone : 
“GIBBONS, DUDLEY.” J A DL E Y, No. 8013. 


GAS ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, RETORT SETTERS. 


Patent REGENERATIVE SETTINGS, 


GIBBONS & MASTERS’ PATENT No. 1269, 1893. 


SUITABLE FOR WORKS OF EVERY CAPACITY, 
AND A SPECIAL FORM OF WHICH IS APPLICABLE TO 


GASEOUS FIRING wre 1 MINIMUM EXCAVATION. 


RETORT-BENCH IRONWORK, CONDENSERS, 
SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, YALYES, Xc. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 















seen a tilts: 
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INCLINED RETORTS 


We Undertake Contracts for Complete 
Installations of INCLINED RETORT-BENCHES, 
with all the Latest Improvements, 








as Erected by us at 


CHESTERFIELD, 


and declared by Experts to be 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY INSTALLATION 
working in 


ENGLAND. 


Fh bt i be ht hi tt i 


INSTALLATIONS ERECTED 
FREE FROM ROYALTIES. 


ws wwe ws wo we we we we we wo wo woe Oe 


R. DEMPSTER & SONS, 


LIMITED, 





ELLAND, YORKS. 


Telegraphic Address: 7 Telephone : 
‘‘DEMPSTER, ELLAND,’ ELLAND No, 8, 
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§, CUTLER ano SONS, ‘toncon: 
; AND y LONDON. 
GASHOLDERS 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


CUELER’S PAYENY GUIDE-FRANING "son toun 
Carburetted Water-aas Plant. 


SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


PATENT WATER-TUBE CONDENSER 


Over 120 now in use. 


Cutler's Patent Freezing Preventer 


CHARLES HUNT PATENT GAS-WASHER. 


Telephone No. 103. Telegraphic Address: “ ELEVATOR, HASLINGDEN,” 


Ss. S. STOTT & CO., 


LINGDEN, NR. MANCHESTER. 
= =e 












































a oA Cte 2 es rare . 





ENGINEERS, 


HAS 











LIME AND OXIDE 


COAL AND COKE 
i ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 

















: om AND COKE eal! \ \: a HIGH-CLASS 
RAGE PLANTS. Miia «NS AU ; 

AS | ih Ma -morse rower. 
COAL AND COKE BREAKERS. |)j,.)// Mi bs 










PUMPS, 
=) HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, or 
THREE-THROW, for 
WATER-WORKS, &c. 






WHARF ELEVATORS il 
FOR UNLOADING BARGES. || 

ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS 
for BOILER-HOUSES. 





















STAMPED AND RIYETED 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 





BEAM PUMPING-ENGINES. 






AIR-COMPRESSOBS. 





DETACHABLE CHAINS ‘jaa 1 i 
AND ee BELT PULLEYS, ROPE 


SPROCKET WHEELS. ‘S few Se < (ga PULLEYS, GEARING, &., &c. 
Coke Elevator Loading Railway Waggons. 
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BIGGS, WALE & Co., 
ee coe ae a _ 4 CWT. CHARGE 
ee | TAKES LESS 
MANUAL i 1 | ‘THAN 
CHARGING _— ONE MINUTE. 
APPARATUS. 2 eae 
: Telegraphic Address : 
3 f b] 
JUST ERECTING 2 5 Ragout, London, 
TWO i 
“RAPID” ie, 
CHARGING = _ GROSS 1 
MACHINES =a ©6FINSBURY, 
esa ae § LONDON, 
Kidderminster | 6h lB. 


ETT 


THIS MACHINE CAN BE SEEN AT WORTHING AND TRURO GAS-WORKS. 


Tue LEEDS FIRE-CLAY €0.. LD.. aa 
ite NONTTET eps, RETORT-SETTINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION: 
INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, 


REGENERATOR, GENERATOR, 
and DIRECT FIRED. 


SHALLOW REGENERATORS 
A SPECIALITY 


MANY INSTALLATIONS. 
_ EXCELLENT RESULTS OBTAINED. 

































RETORTS RE-SET. 


RETORT IRONWORK. 


COAL AND COKE-BREAKING 
Engraved from a Photograph taken during the Construction AND CONVEYING MACHINERY. 


of our Regenerator Settings. ; BUILDINGS, ROOFS, &c- 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, Lb. 
PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS ~ 


Complete Extraction of Ammonia and large proportion of CO2 and H2S. 











4scQ [[ewWg 3e syUeMeAOAdW] 
78938, YIM pozj}y SOUIyoVA, ut973eqg PIO 





Maximum Strength Liquor produced, Minimum 
Water Supply and Driving Power required 








PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER (one of two) recently erected at the 
Devon Street Works of the Birmingham Corporation. 


Nearly GOO in use. 
Address: 3 & 4, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 











THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 


_ MANUFACTURERS OF LIMITED. 
WET AND DRY a ne METERS, GOVERNORS, GAS APPARATUS, ETC. 


ach) vais 








SQUARE STATION METERS WITH 
PLANED JOINTS 
TIVOIUGNITIAO NI SUBLAW NOILVLS 














DESIGN No, 2 PATTERN, 
STATION METERS MADH AT THE COMPANY'S WORKS, OLDHAM (Lats WEST & GRHGSON). Established 1830, 
Prices and Particulars apply to 


R. kK. ANDREWS, General Manager. 


Works: 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; UNION STREET, OLDHAM; HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN. 


Tel j d : “METER,” 
a aie [See Advertisement on back of Wrapper 





aa OO Oa vv_veQn6rra_~—-——=~ST 
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ALEX. 0. HUMPHREYS, M.E.) } MM. Inst.C.E. 


A. G. GLASGOW, M.E. SINCE 1803 


Messrs HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW 


Have constructed or have in hand 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT 


FOR THE FOLLOWING UNDERTAKINGS :— 


American construction is instanced only when from the LONDON Designs of Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow. 


Cub. Ft. ny: Cub. Ft. Daily. 
Copenhagen. ... eee eee eeves 700,000 Commercial Gas Co, .......... 850,000 
Copenhagen (Second Contract)....... 2,500,000 | _ Commercial (Second Contract). ...... 850,000 


I os ce eee ae 1,700,000 | _ Commercial (Third Contract) ....... 1,250,000 





Belfast (Second Contract). ....++s.+- 4,900,000 | L. & N.W. Railway, Grewe ....... 700,000 
WN. cc cee ee wesc ce | SO. 6 oars s cogneseen c Saeee 
Brussels (Second Contract). .....+..+. 700,000 Lawrence, Mass. ....... edhe oe «=G0000 
Liverpool... 0+ essen eee ++ + 3,500,000 Rotterdam - Mas eee ocaeue 0 “Meee 
Liverpool (Second Contract) .......- 4,000,000 Dorking.......... eas «+ . ae 
Tettegham . 2. cc ce scccccs c Jmyuee | Memeuespert, Pa. ..25 252. . - 500,000 
Tottenham (Second Contract). wees. 750,000 | The Gaslight and Coke Co., Brealey. . 3,750,000 
Santiago de Cuba......... » «+ 400,000 | The Gaslight and Coke Co., Nine Elms. 2,750,000 
ee a 750,000 — Durham Mie opens & 6 6 ete ele « «ele 200,000 
Manchester ......2++.2+.. + 3,000,000 New York (Remodélled).......... 11,000,000 
Brighton ........+..... 1,750,000 | Scarborough see seeeeeeee 800,000 
Preston 22 ee cece eee eee ee « 1,500,000 | Perth, WA... 2... ee ee ee eee 125,000 
New York .....eeeeeeeees 1,200,000 | Bremen............-56- 550,000 
Southport ......2seeeee+22.+.+. 750,000 | Maidenhead.......... ee 
ae See ee eee 225,000 
Newburgh, N.Y...... » +e. 350,000 | North Middlesex ...... ere a 150,000 
Newburgh, N.Y. (Second Contract) rake ae 250,000 | Wandsworth and Putney. ...... . 1,800,000 
ee ee a ll ee oreceee 800,000 
Coyemiry wc cc ccwcccccc + +e «=GCRQ00 | Falmemth. 2... ces ccee -.- 150,000 
Coventry (Second Contract). .......6-. 600,000 | Southampton. .......... .-- 800,000 
Bordentown, N.J. ....000+0+e00e 125,000 | Hartlepool .......-ccceeee 750,000 
TD nod: a 6&0 0:60. 0 000 ~ SE IS «6 4 oe setae e+e 1,000,000 
ee ee ll le eee ne ee 150,000 
SD bnew bes 0 E8-e tele - 500,000 | Portsmouth......... ices oo 1,000,000 
GA 6 ee Co eee ees - 1,000,000 | Bournemouth.............. 1,000,000 
Re a icc tcc te SI TGS. 6s Cowes awee’s 150,000 
aren emer .... 350,000 | Hamburg. ..........--2.. 1,750,000 
Lea Bridge (Second Contract) ....... 350,000 a ee eee a eee 2,000,000 
Stockton-on-Tees. .........- «+ 500,000 | Redhill. . 6... cece ccc cee 275,000 
hy I 6 wx eke <8 eee oo I, og ae eet. Sige 450,000 
Edinburgh ............. ~~ 2,000,000 | stockport (Second Contract)... . ... 500,000 
en are - 350,000 Brisht Convast 1.750.000 
IN ie a kc sw os 1,200,000 | es CSE). -- - - + ri 

BAMMMININS 6 eciR ee oes «125,000 | Croydon (Second Contract). ......- anes 
Syracuse, N.Y. .......... ..« 850,000 | Maidenhead (Second Contract). ...... 225,000 
Middlesbrough... .......... 1,250,000 | The Gaslight and Coke Co., Beckton . . 2,250,000 
OM os os a ea » 1,250,000 | The Gaslight and Coke Co., Fulham . . 1,750,000 


The 1891 Installations of The Gaslight and Coke Co., 12,000,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 


IN THE UNITED STATES, TO JUNE 390, 1899, 
Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow and their Colleagues The United Gas Improvement Company 
have jointly constructed 324 Sets of Humphreys Double- “Superheater Apparatus (excluding 
earlier extensive construction of Single Superheater and “Combined” Apparatus) with a daily 
Capacity of 240,000,000 cubic feet. Of this volume, 56,875,000 cubic feet daily 
were undertaken during 1898. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Meeting of the Southern District Association. 


Tue Southern District Association of Gas Managers held 
their ordinary autumn meeting last Thursday in mournful 
circumstances. The President—Mr. A. E. Broadberry— 
stayed away on account of his recent bereavement. Mr. R. 
Morton was called to the chair ; and the first proceeding 
was the passing of a vote of condolence with the Presi- 
dent and the rest of the family of the late Mr. W. H. H. 
Broadberry, who was one of the founders of the Associa- 
tion. Almost sadder than this vote was the one which 
followed, and expressed the sense of the meeting of the 
tragical end, in the path of duty, of Mr. G. E. Stevenson. 
After this sombre prelude, the meeting passed to the orders 
of the day, and elected Mr. Daniel Irving, of Bristol, to the 
presidency of the Association. In connection with the 
choice of the new Vice-President, Mr. Corbet Woodall, 
pointed reference was made to the lethargy which has come 
over the Association of late; and it was confessed that the 
motive of those who had been instrumental in obtaining 
the consent of one of the foremost gas engineers of the day 
to serve the Chair of the society, was to draw the members 
together once more by the attraction of a celebrated name. 
It is greatly to be regretted that this necessity should 
exist. However, one cannot but applaud the wisdom of the 
remedial step that has been taken, and recognize the good- 
ness of Mr. Woodall in taking upon himself the burden of 
office for the sake of the Association. It is another example 
of the truth of the old saying, that if a thing is to be well 
done, a man who already has his hands full of work is the 
man to doit. Certainly, the willingness of Mr. Woodall, 
notwithstanding all his engagements and responsibilities, 
to lend a hand and give his time to the gratuitous work of 
pulling the Southern District Association out of its rut, 
ought to shame many of those ordinary members of this 
and similar societies out of their indifference, where this 
term might have a worse-sounding equivalent. 

For, it should scarcely be necessary to argue, technical 
organizations of this order are wholly and solely what the 
members choose to make of them. If it is worth a man’s 
while to belong to any professional society at all, the mem- 
bership is worth following up by consistently aiding and 
supporting the constitutional authorities in their endeavours 
to realize the objects of the society. No District Gas 
Managers’ Association in the kingdom has a better record 
of solid work and reasonable enjoyment of the privileges of 
organized fellowshipthan the Southern. Themanagement 
of the Association has always been excellent; and it has 
never been subject to mischievous or unworthy influences 
of any kind. Not to shirk the subject, it may be stated 
plainly that, in the case of the Southern Association meet- 
ings, whether for business or pleasure, the most sensitive 
professional man need never dread the importation of a 
class of companions whom he might regard as out of place. 
Yet before the annexation of the South-West contingent, 
and since, the proportion of members who absent them- 
selves from the meetings, and neglect their obligations to 
assist in making these gatherings instructive and interest- 
ing, seems to have increased. Additional numbers, at any 
rate, do not ensure larger attendances at the meetings. 

Last week the papers read were of average interest, 
dealing with closely related topics connected with gas 
undertakings administration. Mr. Norton H. Humphrys, 
of Salisbury, sang the praises of a town office, as a centre 
of a Gas Company’s outdoor business. In introducing his 
subject, he repeated the familiar convention which has it 
that the old Gas Company’s attitude to the public was one 
of ‘‘ indifference,” verging on moroseness. He seemed to 
think that civility to the public and businesslike conduct 
of the undertaking are features of modern ‘ enterprise.” 
This superstition is akin to the other, which Mr. George 
Livesey has often challenged, that before the days of 
technical associations there was no brotherhood among 
gas engineers, and gas-works were jealously shut up from 
inspection in the bond fide pursuit of knowledge. It is 
perhaps a small matter, but we agree with the protest 
against the ill-considered repétition of these conventional 
views of the gas management of some undated past. If 
this period is to be referred to the days of our grand- 
fathers, it is enough to say of it that at that period sub- 
stantial people in trade did not think it necessary to push 
their wares. Only the butchers cried “ Buy, buy!” as 
they stood before their open shops. Gas, like water, was 
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included in the category of commodities which people 
would buy if they wanted them, and not otherwise. A 
few secretaries and managers of Gas Companies were 
‘‘crusty ;” but not even the full flood of modern enter- 
prise has completely eliminated the “ jack-in-office” from 
gas office or railway station, or even from town hall. Mr. 
H. O. Eldridge, of Tottenham, read a useful paper on coin- 
meter supplies, which provoked a very weighty and useful 
discussion. Mr. J. W. Helps, of Croydon, in particular, 
brought out some suggestive facts of this modern develop- 
ment of gas supply. 


The Rochdale Road Accident. 


In another column to-day will be found a report of the pro- 
ceedings at the adjourned inquest on Mr. G. E. Stevenson. 
As will be perceived, the interest of the Court centred at 
first in the extraordinary incident of the alleged forcible 
taking of the air-pump away from the bag which was 
stopping the main, by the man Jones. Any temporary 
difficulty that may have been felt by our professional 
readers in understanding how this deplorable affair hap- 
pened, will be removed by the reading of this report. 
Some confusion was at first caused by the habit of the 
Rochdale Road men of calling the place where the main- 
cutting operation was being carried out, the ‘‘old meter- 
‘ house.” As the main itself was described as a trunk one 
leading into or from the district, it-seemed a puzzle how 
such a main could be in a meter-house. The mystery is 
solved by the disclosure of the very peculiar circumstance 
that the so-called meter-house was also a governor-house. 
This explains the presence of a trunk main leading out into 
the district. As Mr. G. W. Tooley, the Foreman at the 
works, is now reported to have said at the adjourned 
inquest: ‘ The operation on which they. were engaged 
‘“ was cutting a 24-inch main, blocking up the end, and 
‘‘ isolating the governor.”’ ‘This should have been the first 
statement to be offered in explanation of the origin of the 
catastrophe. Everything else then falls into intelligible 
order. The operation was effected in the only possible 
way. The back-flow of gas from the district was stopped 
by means of a bag, for inflating which a force-pump was 
used—the only one on the works, as it seems. Whether 
or not the pump was the proper appliance for the purpose, 
this was the way of doing it at Rochdale Road. When the 
bag collapsed and let the gas out, the next step was to 
light it, which was done by the agency of the lighted clock 
in the tower just overhead. By a coincidence, the flash- 
light in the tower, which is intended never to go out, had, 
as a matter of fact, been shut off for three weeks prior to 
the accident, “ owing to the repairs in the works.’’ The 
light had only been started again on the Saturday morning 
before the deplorable occurrence in which it played so 
physically natural a part. The nature of Mr. Stevenson's 
worst injury was remarkable; but this is not the place to 
discuss the matter. For a technical reason arising out of 
the judicial arrangements of the locality, the formal close 
of the Coroner’s inquiry was adjourned to Saturday, when 
a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death” was returned. The Jury 
added an expression of their opinion that the man Jones, 
who, by his own account, had removed the air-pump with- 
out leave, and so caused the collapse of the bag and the 
release of an immense volume of gas, merited severe cen- 
sure. Accordingly, the Deputy-Coroner (Mr. L. J. Aitken) 
rebuked the man for his outrageous action, and told him 
that the Jury had taken a most merciful view of it in not 
finding him guilty of manslaughter. 

This is the close of the incident, so far as the law is con- 
cerned ; but, in the interest of the gas industry in general, 
a representation must be addressed to the Corporation of 
Manchester, asking them to order an independent inquiry 
into the whole affair, by some competent gas engineer and 
manager. ‘The reason for preferring this request is that Mr. 
Stevenson and the other sufferers were victims, apparently, 
of something that could only have occurred under a sadly 
lax system of discipline. The investigation may—indeed, 
should—be confidential ; for there is nothing to be gained 
by publicity. The obvious consideration which supports 
the suggestion is that if there is a loose way of organizing 
the various branches of the Corporation Gas Department, 
nobody knows what may happen at any moment. Narrow 
escapes may be the rule of life at the works, and in the 
district. But for the deplorably serious results of Jones's 
interference with the main-cutting operation on this occa- 
sion, nobody would have been the wiser. Mr. Stevenson 





would have interviewed the man afterwards, as he is re- 
ported to have said he would, when told of what had been 
done. But the gravest aspect of the incident is the dis- 
regard of all authority displayed by the delinquent’s whole 
performance. As the Deputy-Coroner remarked: “It 
‘“‘ seems a very slack way of doing work.” The imputation 
here is upon the Gas Committee. Is their work done in 
a “slack” way; or are the discipline of the men and the 
material equipment of the establishment fully up to the 
mark? This is the one thing needed to be ascertained ; 
and, for obvious reasons, the assistance of some competent 
critic from outside is necessary to instruct the Gas Com- 
mittee in this regard. 


The Affairs of the Imperial Continental Gas Association. 


A WONDERFUL tale of vicissitude, dogged perseverance in 
well doing, and promise of recompense, was revealed at the 
last half-yearly general meeting of the Imperial Continental 
Gas Association. The account period covered the cessa- 
tion of the Association’s operations at Amsterdam; but 
the loss of this large undertaking only makes a “dip” of 
6°3 per cent. in the rising line recording the output of gas 
by this great industrial organization. In the ordinary 
course, the growth of the remaining stations would soon 
have covered this temporary depression. It is a gratify- 
ing testimony to the local appreciation of the Association’s 
style of doing business, that new concessions are continually 
being secured by the Directors. Many of these are for 
the suburban communes of growing cities; and it is clear 
that whoever discovered this business opening did a good 
turn to the Association. Altogether, the Directors’ report 
is a highly satisfactory statement of progress and recupe- 
ration, reflecting the greatest credit on all concerned in 
the transactions referred to. Mr. T. H. G. Newton, the 
Chairman of the Association, ably discharged his task of 
supplementing the report with a sketch of the views of the 
Board. As on previous occasions, the difficult subject of 
the Vienna affair was reserved for the Chairman. It is no 
small wrench for a Gas Company to bear the amputation 
of such branches as Amsterdam and Vienna; but the 
vital power of the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
is apparently equal to anything of this kind. It may 
be said, in extenuation of these losses, that they were 
perfectly foreseen and amply provided for. Without 
saying anything about Amsterdam, it is probably true 
of Vienna that the old connection was one which the 
Board would have long since been willing to sever, if it 
could have been done without excessive bleeding. In the 
event, the separation did take place; and afterwards the 
respective parties both felt the better for it. The Board 
of the Association do not cherish any animosity against 
Dr. Lueger; and the autocratic Mayor seems to enter- 
tain nothing but the politest sentiments towards the local 
representatives of the Association. Having fought out 
their old quarrel, the well-tried combatants salute one 
another, and go on their respective ways. It is as well. 
Mr. Newton justly expressed unabated confidence in the 
future of the Association, which has in all human proba- 
bility a long prospect of usefulness and prosperity before 
it. Whatever good fortune may befall the organization 
will unquestionably be deserved. A period of calm and 
non-political expansion seems to lie in the immediate line 
of development of the Association, for which the Board, 
at least, will be thankful. 


The Inaugural Address of the President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 


Tue new President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Sir Douglas Fox, delivered his Inaugural Address last 
week ; and in another column will be found an abstract of 
so much of this ponderous allocution as refers to the supply 
of illuminating gas and to matters of general interest to 
“ JourNAL” readers. Sir Douglas Fox was prudent enough 
to go to Mr. H. E. Jones for assistance in preparing SO 
much of his address as relates to the gas industry. This 
way safety lies ; for nobody is likely to enter the lists against 
the Engineer of the Commercial Gas Company, when he 
undertakes to expound the history and condition of gas 
engineering. At the same time, one may be permitted to 
express regret that Mr. Jones does not occasionally speak 
for himself, at some gas engineers’ meeting, instead of 
modestly confining himself to giving a friendly lift to a 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. It is to 
be supposed that the Institution of Civil Engineers 1s 4 
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very grand and beneficent organization ; and its President 
ought to be, as an exponent of one of the greatest of human 
occupations, well worth listening to. Miserable, carping 
critics, however, have been known to hint that there is a 
good deal of the ‘ Great Panjandrum with the little button 
‘on top ” about this feature of the professional career. Is 
Great George Street always justified of its children? It 
is not for us to breathe a word in disparagement of the 
Institution; but we have not the smallest hesitation in 
declaring the belief that, as a working concern, the more 
specialized society which corresponds to the practising 
engineer's particular concerns is of greater use to him. 
For years past, the Institution has mainly occupied, with 
regard to the rank and file of the engineering profession, 
the office of a species of University, which grants degrees 
possessing more or less commercial value. The degrees 
have not been sold—certainly not! But they are held by 
grace of the Council, and in consideration of the payment 
of an annual subscription. Our contemporary, ‘‘ Engineer- 
“ing,” is bold enough to say that presidential addresses 
of the Institution, so long as they are conventional, are apt 
to be tedious. Certainly, we have found more than one of 
these long-winded efforts uncommonly dull reading. These 
Great George Street magnates will, to use the expressive 
American phrase, ‘bite off more than they can chew.” 
By all means let the railway man talk about railways—the 
subject is big enough. Who cares to know his opinions 
about gas and water? But even about railways the engi- 
neer should avoid platitudes. We have dealt elsewhere 
with Sir Douglas Fox’s lucubrations on questions of water 
supply, as to which it seems a pity that he had not an 
analogue of Mr. Jones to keep him passably right. 


The Lord Chief Justice and Company Promoters. 


THE one incident of the past week which succeeded in 
attracting the attention of a public pre-occupied with the 
fortunes of the army in South Africa, was provided by the 
‘little conversation” that Lord Russell of Killowen had 
with the newly-elected Lord Mayor, on the visit of the 
latter to the Law Courts in the course of the customary 
procession through the City on the gth of November. 
Since Prince Henry was sent to prison by Chief Justice 
Gascoigne, we doubt whether any high official in this 
country has had a more unexpectedly bad quarter of an 
hour with the Lord Chief Justice than Mr. Alfred James 
Newton experienced last Thursday. The occasion of Lord 
Russell’s strictures was provided bya speech in which the 
Recorder of the City introduced the Lord Mayor, and in 
which he referred to certain animadversions that have re- 
cently appeared in some of the organs of the financial Press, 
reflecting upon Mr. Newton’s conduct in connection with 
the promotion, direction or otherwise of certain commer- 
cial joint-stock enterprises with which he is, or has been, 
connected. The Recorder announced that he was autho- 
rized by the Lord Mayor to say that the latter feared no 
inquiry into his conduct in those relations, and was pre- 
pared to take such steps as he might be advised to vindi- 
cate his good name. Of the opportunity thus offered, 
Lord Russell was not slow to avail himself; and he pro- 
ceeded to improve the occasion in the most refreshingly 
vigorous fashion. Having expressed his satisfaction, not 
to say relief, at the statement made by the Recorder, and 
having remarked that he “need not say”? how very grave 
and very serious a matter it was that, in the history of a 
Company with which the name of the Lord Mayor had 
been associated, a Judge of the High Court should have 
thought it his duty to announce that he was disposed to 
lay the papers relating to that history before the Public 
Prosecutor, the Lord Chief Justice proceeded to inform 
the Lord Mayor that the community would heartily rejoice 
when that functionary should have cleared his reputation 
from any suggestion made against it—a duty he owed not 
only to himself and to his high office, but also to the citizens 
of London. ; 

After this sensational substitute for the usual ceremonial 
compliments, Lord Russell went on to draw attention to 
the urgent need for further protective legislation in relation 
to the promotion and carrying on of public companies. 
Having outlined the direction in which such reform should 
proceed, in order to enforce the rules of common honesty, 
he expressed the hope—which everyone concerned for our 
commas) reputation will share—that Parliament will 
eel itself competent at an early date to deal adequately and 
efficiently with the subject. Subsequent references to the 





unsatisfactory condition of legal business, and to the need 
—by no means generally admitted--of the appointment of 
additional Judges to relieve the congestion of the Courts, 
probably fell almost unheeded upon the ears of Lord 
Russell’s astonished hearers. Such a speech, on such an 
occasion, to such an audience, can scarcely fail, as we 
sincerely hope it will not fail, to have a stimulating effect 
upon public opinion, and upon Parliament. We do not 
imagine it will touch the ‘‘ conscience,” though it. may 
awaken the fears, of the bogus-company promoter. Lord 
Russell has once more performed a great public duty, and 
has proved—or rather displayed—his absolute disregard of 
persons. 

A Side Light on Trade Unionism and Social Questions. 
THOSE who wish to keep the public awake to the truth of 
the part that is played by Trade Unionism in industrial 
and social affairs, must be constantly alert to detect and 
correct the continually occurring mistakes of prominent 
people in regard to this influence—mistakes which arise 
from the careless habit of taking for granted the side of 


. Trade Unionism so assiduously upheld by its professional 


apologists and defenders. No instance of the repetition 
of a baseless convention of Trade Unionism is too trivial 
for exposure ; for continual repetition means perpetuation. 
It is one of the most cherished superstitions of Trade 
Unionism that a Trade Union increases and upholds the 
rate of wages in the employment so organized, and is, 
indeed, the only means of ensuring this desirable end. 
Employers of labour—people who pay wages—know that 
this is not true. Not long ago, a very capable investi- 
gator—Mr. Ransome—exposed this delusion, so far as 
it applied to the engineering trades, in the ‘‘ Engineer.” 
Unfortunately, this expert knowledge does not reach the 
general public, who obtain their scanty and one-sided 
acquaintance with this order of facts from the papers and 
Labour agitators—blind leaders of the blind. Curiously 
enough, the general public and the newspapers exhibit a 
remarkable incapacity for reading the signs of the times in 
regard to questions of work and wages arising in connec- 
tion with employments as to which little or no expert in- 
sight would seem to be required—to wit, domestic service 
and its outdoor departments. An intelligent understand- 
ing of some of the every-day phenomena of these homely 
industries would prove so useful! Take an instance from 
the London newspapers of last Friday, which reported an 
action in the Lambeth County Court, brought bya laundry- 
man to recover damages for leaving his employment with- 
out notice. The defendants were three girls whose wages 
were 6s. per week. The Judge, touched by the miserable 
tale of the poor girls, for whose lot he had the ‘‘ deepest 
‘“‘ sympathy,” gave a verdict for the plaintiff for a farthing, 
without costs. He sternly told this delinquent that if he 
paid his hands better he would not have this trouble ; and 
he went on to remark: ‘“‘ Men have many Trade Unions 
‘‘and Associations for their protection; but women seem 
‘to have none.” 

This was after the manner of a Judgment of Solomon ; 
and, of course, the newspapers loudly applauded it. A 
very little consideration, however, would have enabled his 
Honour to perceive that in this tale of petty tyranny there 
lay concealed a proof of the validity of the economical law 
of Supply and Demand. The implied invocation of Trade 
Unionism and philanthropic aid for these wretched white 
slaves was wasted. How is it that a laundryman can get 
any number of girls of 18 to work for a shilling a day, 
while domestic service vainly appeals to the same class 
with a recompense of from £40 a year and upwards? Did 
Trade Unionism or philanthropy do anything to raise the 
standard of domestic servants’ wages to what it is to-day ? 
When any man can see daylight through such questions 
as these, he will be by way of knowing much more about 
political economy and the real value of Trade Unionism 
than goes necessarily to the equipment of a County Court 
Judge. These honourable and learned gentlemen are 
among the ornaments of the English judicial system; but 
they are best when they stick to law, which they do under- 
stand, and leave alone those: problems of employment and 
—— which they do not always know how to really handle 
aright. : 





The arbitration proceedings between the Brigg Urban Dis- 
trict Council and the Brigg Gas Company, to determine the 
price to be paid by the Council for the Company’s undertaking, 
under the provisions of recent legislation, will be held from the 
16th to the 18th inst. 
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WATER AND SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue London County Council, at their meeting last Tues- 
day, decided, by considerable majorities, to renew their 
efforts to obtain parliamentary sanction for the purchase 
by them of the undertakings of the London Water Com- 
panies, and for the carrying out of a section of their scheme 
for bringing to London an additional supply of water from 
Wales. They did so in face of the fact that the Royal 
Commission—specially appointed to consider whether those 
undertakings should be acquired ‘‘ by one authority or by 
“‘ several authorities,” and, if not so acquired, whether 
‘* additional powers of control should be exercised by local 
‘or other authorities ’—have not yet made their report. 
The circumstance that the question of purchase was under 
consideration by the Commission when their Bills were 
before Parliament last year, was the cause of the failure 
of those measures ; and therefore Mr. Harris was perfectly 
justified in pointing out that, as the future parliamentary 
proceedings on the Purchase Bill must depend upon the 
recommendations of the Commission, the present is not an 
opportune time for its introduction. He accordingly moved 
an addendum to the recommendation, with the view of ensur- 
ing a reconsideration of the question as soon as the report 
of the Commission has been issued; and his proposition 
received the support of forty members of his party. Mr. 
Cohen expressed the opinion that proceeding with the Bill 
in the existing circumstances would be an act of “ reckless 
‘‘ self-assertion”’ on the part of the Council; while Mr. 
Whitmore contended that it would be waste of public money 
without leading to the true solution of the problem. Mr. 
M‘Dougall drew an alarming picture of the Thames in August 
to emphasize the urgency of the water question ; and Sir 
Arthur Arnold pointed out that the addition to the recom- 
mendation of the words suggested would lead to the con- 
clusion that the Council had not made up their minds ona 
matter upon which they were going to Parliament. The 
Earl of Hardwicke and Mr. Westacott thought the amend- 
ment was a perfectly reasonable one, asthe recommendation 
would, if adopted as it stood, place the Council in a most un- 
dignified position. But 61 of their colleagues held contrary 
opinions ; and Mr. Harris’s suggestion was rejected. The 
majority of the Council are bent upon “‘ rushing ” the water 
question ; and, this being their temper, the rejection of the 
amendment moved by Mr. Beachcroft to the second recom- 
mendation, in similar terms to that proposed by Mr. Harris, 
was almost a foregone conclusion. Although he pointed 
out that the Council had no trustworthy estimate as to 
what the cost of the Welsh scheme is going to be, and 
alluded toa possible rate of 6d. in the pound to carry it 
out, the Council were not to be won over; and his amend- 
ment shared the fate of its predecessor. Sir A. Binnie is 
of opinion that the cost of bringing water from Wales will 
be less than that of constructing storage reservoirs in the 
Thames Valley. But then the former work would be 
executed at the ratepayers’ expense; whereas the Water 
Companies would bear the burden of the latter. However, 
the Council have come to their decision ; and it only now 
remains to wait patiently to see what will be the fate of 
their Bills next year. 

The address delivered by Sir Douglas Fox last ‘Tuesday 
evening, at the opening meeting for the present session of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, dealt with many topics 
of interest to present and future engineers. He cast a 
glance at the progress of the Institution since it started 
upon its career under the presidency of Telford, dwelt with 
satisfaction upon its present numerical strength, and indi- 
cated the problems the solution of which would constitute 
the work of its members in the future. Among other sub- 
jects touched upon by the President was necessarily that of 
water supply, for the provision of water will always form 
an important branch of engineering. Unfortunately, he did 
not speak approvingly of the condition of things in this 
regard in the Metropolis. He contrasted the water supplies 
of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and more distant 
Glasgow, with that of London, and pronounced the latter 
to be “ most unsatisfactory.” The towns named had, he 
said, carried out, or were doing so, vast works to improve 
their supplies; whereas London and its suburbs had to 
depend upon sources which were often inadequate to 
provide a constant service. Water, in the President’s 
opinion, should be available to every consumer night and 
day ; and no charge should be made for it when it is cut 
off. The inference to be drawn from these remarks is that 





London should go. farther afield to augment its supply, and 
meanwhile the Water Companies should sacrifice some 
of their income when they are forced, by unusual meteoro- 
logical conditions, to husband their resources. But we 
venture to think the necessity for the former step is 
not so pressing as Sir Douglas Fox would lave people 
believe. True, in seasons of exceptional drought the 
supply to one district has had, at times, to be curtailed; 
but the resulting inconvenience has arisen mainly from 
the abolition of means for the domestic storage of water 
which followed the general adoption of the constant 
service, which he is so anxious to see made universal. 
As g2 per cent. of the houses were on this service at 
the close of the past year, it will probably not be long 
before his ideal is realized. With reference to the quan- 
tity of water supplied per head of the population, how 
much worse off are the consumers in London than those 
living in the towns cited as examples to us? Certainly, in 
Glasgow the supply is at the rate of 55 gallons per head; 
but in Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham it is only 
30, 28, and 25 gallons respectively, against a general. aver- 
age of 35 gallons for all purposes in the Metropolis. 

As to the adequacy or otherwise of the present sourc2s 
of supply, we venture to think that unnecessary alarm is 
being caused by statements put forward about the con- 
dition of both the Thames and the Lea. The bulk of 
water in each river must fluctuate with the seasons, and 
must necessarily decrease during prolonged spells of dry 
weather. But it soon recovers itself. The Thames was 
low in August ; but how did it stand last month? The 
smallest amount of water passing over Teddington Weir— 
on the 23rd—was 113 million gallons; while on the 39th 
the flow was no less than 622°6 millions, after the Com- 
panies had taken their legitimate quantity. Surely, if 
there were adequate means of storage in the Thames 
Valley, as there probably will be some day, the excess 
water could be reserved for distribution in the dry seasons, 
the lower reaches of the river would not suffer, and a large 
expenditure on a gigantic Welsh scheme would then be 
obviated. Sir Douglas Fox’s address was very warmly 
received ; and if, when moving a vote of thanks to him for 
it, Sir Frederick Bramwell thought it advisable to safe- 
guard himself by saying there were some matters in it on 
which his views did not accord with those put forward 
from the chair, we may possibly be justified in concluding 
that he had in his mind the observations on which we 
have been commenting. 

The general rule governing the allocation between 
capital and revenue of moneys expended on works, is now 
pretty well understood ; yet cases occasionally arise which 
show that the rule is not so easily applicable as might be 


.supposed. Such a case occurred some time ago with the 


Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company; and it gave 
rise to a dispute between them and Mr. Allen Stoneham, 
the Auditor under the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, who 
refers to it in his last report to the Local Government 
Board. He had previously called the attention of the 
Board to the matter; and, moreover, it had been men- 
tioned by Sir Henry Knight at meetings of the Company. 
The circumstances which gave rise to the difficulty are 
as follows: A 42-inch main laid by the Company in 1891 
between Hampton and Camberwell—a distance of 17 miles 
—required some attention. We advisedly put the matter 
thus indefinitely, because the dispute really turned on the 
nature of this attention. The Company said the main re- 
quired strengthening ; whereas the Official Auditor thought 
it only needed repairing. Under the Company’s Act of 
1897 (not the ‘‘ Companies” Act, as stated in Mr. Stone- 
ham’s report), they undertook to “ repair and make good 

all mains and pipes laid under any main road in the urban 
districts of Hampton and Hampton Wick, so as to prevent 
leakage therefrom. The work in question consisted of 
fixing a collar over the defective joints, and stopping the 
leaks; and the question arose whether the words quoted 
above justified the Auditor in requiring the Company to 
charge the outlay to revenue, as against their claim to 
charge it to capital on the ground that the words 
were a misdescription of the work, and had crept into the 
statute in error. The Auditor did not feel justified in 
deciding a legal question, so he took the advice of Mr. 
Danckwerts on the matter. After much discussion with 
the officials of the Company, he came to the conclusion 
that the works might be fairly classed as “ preservative 

and “reparative.” When applying this test to the faulty 
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joints, he found that a further distinction must be drawn 
between the works necessary for merely stopping the leaks, 
and those required to prevent their recurrence—such as 
the provision of concrete pillars to support the main in 
unstable ground. But here another point arose. As the 
Company’s officers could not indicate which were the leaking 
joints, it was impossible to ascertain the exact amount of 
the expenditure incurred in respect thereof; and as an 
examination of the Contractors’ accounts did not throw 
light upon the matter, Mr. Stoneham decided to accept the 
average amount expended on all the joints as applicable to 
each defective joint. He therefore decided that half the 
expenditure on each of these joints should be charged to 
capital and half to revenue. The arrangement was one 
which the Chairman of the Company told the shareholders 
he did not consider satisfactory ; but he thought it might 
be accepted. Mr. Stoneham regarded the character of the 
work as so exceptional that he put the Local Government 
Board in possession of full details in reference to it. 








ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND REVIEWS, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET. 





(For Stock and Share List, see p. 1199.) 
Tue week just closed was an uneventful period on the Stock 
Exchange. Business in pretty well every department was very 
quiet—-just ‘‘ marking time,” to use a military expression in these 
warlike times. But the greatest strength was apparent in the 


quarter most affected by the war; South Africans being steadily 
bought by those who were determined not to be left out when 
the expected rise comes, A check to anything like an advance, 
however, was administered by the Treasury bills being taken at 
a price which gave plain warning to be prepared for stiff money. 
Consols promptly receded 4; and there was a general tendency 
to shrinkage all round. The Money Market naturally has been 
strong; and, with the requirements of the Stock Exchange 
settlement this week before it, short loans bid fair to command 
high rates. Discount is up; butit is hoped we may get through 
the year without any further rise in the Bank rate. Business 
in the Gas Market was decidedly better, compared with what it 
was in the preceding week; but for all this there was nothing 
like real activity apparent or prospective. The tendency, as 
might be expected from the general conditions all round, was to 
lower prices; and all of the few alterations in quotation which 
were effected were in the downward direction. In Gaslight 
issues, the ordinary exhibited some fluctuation. After hesitating 
a little at the start, it dropped a point, and was marked 
at 105; but it immediately rallied, and recovered its quota- 
tion two days later, with a mark of 1064 on the closing day. 
The secured issues were fairly active. But they felt the dear- 
ness of money; and the preference fell back a point. In South 
Metropolitan, business was only moderate, and at about average 
middle figures. Commercials were in much the same case. 
The Suburban and Provincial group exhibited more changes. 
Brentford old receded four points for some occult reason; and 
Alliance had a fractional fall. The quotation of British, which 
has long stood unreasonably wide, was pulled in closer. Among 
the Continental Companies, Imperial was the most animated— 
uncertain at first, but closing firm. Union, however, had a fall. 
None of the remoter undertakings presented any feature calling 
for notice. The Water Companies were all rather firmer, un- 
dismayed by the resolution of the London County Council to 
re-introduce their Purchase Bill, and a few moderate advances in 
price were made. 

The daily operations were: Gas opened quiet on Monday ; 
the only change being a fall of 2 in Brentford old. Tuesday 
was a little more animated; but the tendency was still down- 
ward. Brentford old and Continental Union dropped 2 each; 
and Gaslight ordinary 1. On Wednesday, prices seemed dis- 
posed to take a better turn; but Alliance old relapsed 3. Kent 
Water rose 3. Things fell very quiet on Thursday. ‘In Water, 
Grand Junction gained 1. Friday was firmer, though still quiet. 
Gaslight ordinary recovered 1; but the preference was 1 lower. 
On Saturday, Gaslight issues were active and firm; but they 
closed unchanged. In Water, Southwark ordinary advanced 2. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 





A Step Towards the Light in Shoreditch—Municipalities Should Not Cook 
their Accounts—A Cry from Harley Street—The Opportunity for Gas. 


It seems impossible yet to see to the bottom of the Shoreditch 
electricity generation cum dust destroying finances, Last week, 
Pray to a distinctly acidulated report in the “ Electrical 
. ’ the members of the Vestry were called together for 
a purpose of receiving a statement and recommendation of 
their Lighting Committee relating to the allocation of the 

electricity surplus” for the past year, It is suggested by our 





contemporary that the so-called profits will need some finding 
before they can be divided. The business was not finished at 
this meeting; the debate on the question being adjourned. 
Meanwhile, however, the proceedings served to carry a step 
or two farther the painful quest after the truth of this com- 
plicated affair. It has already been noticed that the revenue 
account of the electric lighting department does not contain 
any charge for the value of the steam supplied by: the dust 
destructors, The Committee have set themselves to solve the 
problem of the best way of valuing this asset, and they “think 
the fairest way of recompensing the dust destructor undertaking 
for the steam supplied from the waste heat obtained from the 
parish refuse is for the electricity undertaking to pay a sum equal 
to the cost which they would have incurred had the electricity 
been generated from coal.” Just what was to have been expected. 
This is a very plausible way of dealing with the question; and 
from the engineering point of view it is fair enough, because 
steam is steam, however it is come by. But seeing that it is the 
Vestry finances that are the “ vile body ” of this experiment, the 
procedure is not well founded. Besides, where is the gain of 
the dust destroying connection to the electricity department, if 
the latter is charged full price for all the steam it gets from this 
quarter? The electric lighting works might as well—far better 
—have its own steam-raising plant. 

According to the suggestion of the Shoreditch Committee, 
however, their Electrical Engineer has looked up the cost of 
coal fuel in the case of other Metropolitan electric light stations, 
which he finds to be 1d. per unit. Upon his own output, this 
would mean a coal bill of £4297; and as he actually had £1375 
worth of coal to make good the deficiency of the destructor 
steam supply, the difference is £2921, which he is forthwith 
required to hand over as acredit to the dust destructor accounts ! 
Thus vanishes the splendid advantage of the combination, so far 
as the interest of the electric lighting undertaking is concerned. 
We must follow the flying profit into the dust destructor balance. 
Here, after taking this credit of £2921, there is still a deficit 
of £694. Against this, the Committee think it fair to charge the 
steam supplied to the baths and wash-houses, which comfortably 
wipes it out toa penny. The principle of valuation of the asset 
here is not what the steam may be supposed to be worth to the 
baths and wash-houses, on the average of other Metropolitan 
establishments of the kind, but just what the destructor accounts 
require to balance them. This style of finance is pure farce. 
Some members of the Vestry have the sense and spirit to protest 
against such juggling with figures, partly imaginary, and to insist 
upon the whole business being reduced to acash basis. This, of 
course, is the only sound method, taking in everything—from the 
collection of the dust-bin refuse to the returns from light. If 
this is only honestly done, Shoreditch will know where it stands. 
He is no true friend of Municipal enterprises who pardons the 
cooking of Municipal accounts. 

In our gas “‘ Editorial Notes” last week, mention was made of 
the potent infinence of the unreliability of electric lights in dis- 
couraging people who can well afford it from using this kind of 
lighting. By a coincidence, last Friday’s ‘“‘ Daily Telegraph” 
contained a bitter cry from the Harley Street physicians, com- 
plaining against ‘“‘ the darkness summarily inflicted upon them 
by the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company.” It is alleged 
that the residents in this well-known thoroughfare have for 
weeks been in darkness from about 5 o’clock in the evening 
until about 7 or 8. ‘ To-night we have had no light from 
5 o’clock in the afternoon until 8 in the evening.” All Harley 
and Wimpole Streets are thus afflicted, which is serious. As 
the correspondent remarks: ‘‘ It isa lesson to those who may be 
fitting up residences not to place themselves altogether at the 
mercy of an electric supply company, which can at a moment’s 
notice, and without consulting consumers’ convenience, switch 
them off into outer darkness, compelling those who may have no 
gas supply to expend considerable sums in procuring other 
forms of artificial light.” The grumbling may be, and probably 
is, a little exaggerated, because an electric light company are 
not more likely than other traders to wilfully act ‘prejudicially 
to their own interests. 

Meanwhile, the hint should not be lost by the suppliers 
of gas. In places where the gas undertaking is intelligently 
managed, whether there happens to be actual electric lighting 
competition or not, the natural advantages of gas as regards 
constancy and reliability ought to be made the most of, and no 
pains spared to prevent interruptions of service from naphtha- 
lene, wet meters running low, or anything else. It should 
scarcely be necessary to insist once more upon the expediency 
of the public gas lighting service, where it still exists, being per- 
formed with all due smartness, cleanliness, and efficiency. Yet 
itis to be feared that many gas undertakings allow the judg- 
ment of the public to go by default in this matter. Rickety, 
ugly, dirty lamp-posts, and filthy lanterns, and neglected burners, 
are enough to drive the authorities of a self-respecting town into 
the arms of the electricians. The circumstance of these things 
being sometimes the fault of the Local Authorities themselves, 
does not mend matters, nor absolve the gas supplying authority 
from responsibility for consenting to the general miserable 
show. These same dirty highway authorities are liable to turn 
over to electricity all of a sudden, and join with the public in 
abuse of the gas which they have themselves stinted and kept 
in the state of Cinderella. Gas people should seeto these things 
betimes. It will be too late when others have the business, 
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A RETORT-OYEN GAS PLANT. 





SEconp NOTICE. 


A rIGoRous system of rotation of charges, as in the working of 
benches of gas-retorts, is observed in order to avoid charging 
any two adjoining retort-ovens in short succession. When the 
coke has come to be discharged, the electrically-driven machinery 


is set towork, First the retort-oven doors are hoisted by electric 
winding machinery fixed at each end of the benches. These heavy 
doors, or lids, are suspended from the top on rods running over 
rollers, so as to be moveable sideways. A pull sideways (or end- 
wise) on the rod lifts the door. The electric coke-pusher consists 
of a long rack rod, driven by a pinion, carrying at its end a shield 
which bears against the coke. This end of the pusher rests on 
rollers travelling on the oven floor. In order to facilitate the mov- 
ing of the charge, the oven is.a little wider at the discharge end 
than at the other. [The floor also probably slopes a little.] The 
hot coke then falls upon an electric coke-loading machine, which 
consists of a long inclined steel pan, mounted on a travelling 
carriage which brings it opposite to the oven to be discharged. 
This pan is large enough to carry the whole charge of about 
44 tous of coke, In order to spread the coke upon the pan, the 
whole machine is slowly moved along while the coke is coming 
on toit; being meanwhile quenched by a water-jet. It continues 
to travel out of the way of the now empty retort-oven, so that 
the men can get at the doors for closing the retort oven again. 
To follow the coke on its way, for a moment: When thoroughly 
cooled, the pan of coke is tilted up at one side; the doors at the 
other side being simultaneously opened, so that the whole load 
is shot gently into railway trucks alongside. 

The men who attend to the charging follow on upon a stage 
and fix the lowered retort-oven doors in their places by means, 
of bars engaging in the backstaves, and wedges. The doors 
are made gas-tight by throwing loam over the joint. The entire 
operation of discharging the coke, charging the retort-oven 
through the three holes in the roof by the electric coal feeder, 
and sealing all up, is given as ten or twelve minutes. All the 
coke is taken off in the same way, and removed in full-sized 
railway trucks belonging to the Company. It is chiefly in the 
form of columnar pieces about g inches long, mixed with smaller 
pieces. This is called ‘run of oven coke,” and is disposed of 
directly for steam raising, metallurgical purposes, &c. If the 
coke is intended for the domestic market, it is taken to crushers, 
which prepare it in different screened sizes. These grades can 
be either binned or sent out direct. Every arrangement exists 
for handling this coke for export. It must be borne in mind all 
through that the sale of coke, in different grades, is the mainstay 
of the enterprise. 

To turn now to the gas-making aspect of the carbonizing plant. 
The first section of the gas-works plant is a condensing house, 
270 feet long and 80 feet wide; the building being a steel-frame 
* structure filled in with brick. The contained gas apparatus is 
designed to deal with 20 million cubic feet of gas per day. This 
is divided into two streams, on opposite sides of the house; one 
being the “rich,” the other the “poor” gas, separated out from 
the retort-ovens as already described. The apparatus consists of 
(a) spray washers, (b) multitubular coolers or water-and-air con- 
densers proper, (c) scrubbers, (d) exhausters, (¢) final coolers, 
and (f) bell-washers. Up to the last point, both grades of gas 
receive the same treatment ; only the rich gas gets the advantage 
of three elements of every set of plant—washers, coolers, and 
scrubbers—to two of the same for the poor gas. Before 
entering the condenser-house, all the tar deposited is trapped 
out of the gas-mains. This first collection of tar is sent off toa 
tar distilling company, which is a daughter concern, with works 
now in course of construction on an adjoining leased site. It 
is significant that the Gas and Coke Company prefer to let off 
their tar in this way. On what principle it is to be paid for, 
does not transpire. 

The gas is first washed by water-spray, in the apparatus 
already designated as of this use. The water and air condensers 
which come next in order are of the usual pattern familiar to 
Continental gas engineering—large steel vertical pipes, enclosing 
vertical pipes through which water passes in the opposite direc- 
tion to the flow of gas round them. The gas is here cooled to 
a temperature of about 75° Fahr. It next passes to the tar 
scrubbers, which are the last element on the vacuum side of 
the exhausters. The effect of the compression of the gas in the 
exhausters is to slightly raise the temperature again; and in 
order to present it to the ammonia washers in the best condi- 
tion for treatment, it is passed through ‘a second ordeal of cool- 
ing—merely one condensing column—to get it down to the 
standard temperature of 75° Fahr. Then it goes into the bell- 
washers, which remove the last traces of ammonia. From this 
point, the two grades of gas have different destinies. The 
‘poor ” gas goes to a balance holder, which is merely a governor 
holding 50,000 cubic feet interposed in the way to the furnaces. 
The “rich” gas goes through purifiers, and into a holder, in 
the ordinary way of illuminating gas manufacture. 

To go back for a moment to the condenser-house, and what is 
done in it: All the liquid residuals of condensation, scrubbing, 
and washing are collected in two double underground cisterns, 
of unequal sizes. Clean water is used to the last set of bell- 
washers; and the weak ammoniacal liquor thus made is used in 








the backward sense through all the other apparatus, in counter- 
current to the gas, until it comes as comparatively strong 
liquor into the larger of the storage tanks, whence it is pumped 
to the ammonia recovery plant. The use of divided tanks seems 
to be to provide a certain margin for the first washing ; so that 
more or less clean water can be used as necessity indicates. 
The whole cycle of operations is regulated by tests; and there 
are, of course, the necessary plunger pumps and valves, and 
other controlling agencies for conducting the processes of the 
house with certainty and efficiency. Itis unnecessary to describe 
in detail the sulphate plant, which is credited with the capacity 
of producing 30 tons of salt per 24 hours. 

Itis a curious illustration of the complexity of the financial 
side of this enterprise, that when the “rich” gas, which is in- 
tended for sale as illuminating gas, leaves the condenser- 
hous: purged of tar and ammonia, it passes into the ownership 
of the Massachusetts Pipe-Line Company, which is another 
subsidiary concern. This Company undertake the further 
work of purification, storage, and distribution of the market- 
able gas. Having regard to the circumstance that only the 
first portions of the yield of gas, coming off from the coal at a 
low temperature, have to be dealt with in this way, the pre- 
sumption is that this gas should be lower in so-called organic 
sulphur, and higher in sulphuretted hydrogen, than the remainder 
gas. Resting on this presumption, the Company propose only 
to practise oxide purification, and to leave the carbonic acid in 
the gas. It is not expected that the proportion of sulphur im- 
purity remaining in the gas will exceed that allowed by the S:ate 
law—z20 grains in 100 cubic feet—and the expense of carbu- 
retting is less than the cost of removing the carbonic acid. The 
purifying materialis a Canadian bog iron oxide, which will be used 
with the smallest possible percentage of shavings. A sulphur 
recovery plant is provided. Storage for the gas is furnished by 
a 5 million cubic feet holder, in four lifts. From the holder, the 
gas passes through the meter-house, and then through two 
42-inch trunk mains, to the several gas-works with which the 
Massachusetts Pipe-Line Gas Company have contracts to supply 
it in bulk. Itis stated (not by Dr. Schniewind) that the New 
England Gas and Coke Company propose to supply this gas to 
the ‘‘ middleman ’—the Pipe-Line Company—at the price of 20 c. 
per 1000 cubic feet. 

Some interesting particulars of the scheme of operations, and 
of the data of the enterprise, are supplied by Dr. Schniewind. 
The raw material of the manufacture is the washed slack coal 
from the “ International” seam belonging to, and mined by, the 
Dominion Coal Company at Cape Breton. This coal enters the 
United States at the low duty of 15 c. per English ton. On 
all export coke manufactured from this coal, a drawback is 
allowed—amount not stated ; so that we cannot say whether or 
not it is sufficient to be called a bounty. The coal is described 
as of excellent coking quality, besides giving a good yield of gas. 
A distillation test is cited as showing the following results per 
ton of 2240 lbs. :— 





Coke 9... 5 + 8 fe pe st os, ee se, 35Q3°4 IDS, — 7x13 per cent. 
ON se nie he, Bent op a as I5°7 = 3°38 
Ammonia (= 1°373 per cent. sulphate) . 7°6 = 0°34 
Gas, 10,390 cubic feet, 0° 466 square feet . 368'0 = 16°43 
Sulphuretted hydrogen in gas, 0°98 1b. per 
SOOO CU TORE 0s bane i ey hy 10°8 = 0°48 
Carbon disulphide, 0'13 lb. per 1000 cubic 
Re ober a A ag, araty ar ae 1°6 = O°o7 
Gas liquor and loss, by difference 182°9 Ss 1827 
DOR die wins oa “Beeto 100°00 


With reference tothe products of carbonization of this coal, it is 
remarked that the physical quality of the coke, which is the 
mainstay of the scheme, largely depends upon the proper work- 
ing of the retort-ovens. Assuming these to work perfectly—a 
rather large assumption, by all accounts—the Everett coke 
should find an adequate market, and hold it. But there is a 
good deal of ground to be made good before the permanent 
success of the experiment can be held to be established. There 
is no immediate demand for metallurgical coke, as such, in 
New England, because there is no local metallurgical industry. 
There may be a local demand for hard coke for railway loco- 
motives, stationary steam boilers, river and harbour tugs, and 
so forth; but this fashion will have to be created and carefully 
fostered. As regards the local trade in gas (or soft) coke, for 
domestic purposes, we are credibly informed that this does not 
exist at present. Anthracite coal is the favourite fuel in Boston 
to-day, the selling price being about 21s. to 25s. per ton delivered 
—London prices, practically. Bituminous coal is rather cheaper. 
To make coke supplant these accustomed fuels is a big task. 
Report has it—we cannot say with what degree of truth—that 
Messrs. Whitney and Elkins, to whom the whole enterprise 
owes its being, have already had enough of it, and have handed 
over the works as a coke-plant to the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company, of Nova Scotia. 

All the financial combinations in the world cannot change 
the industrial basis of a coal carbonizing and coke producing 
business. The answer to the question whether it pays better 
to make coke and gas, or gas and coke, from a given coal is 
easy to arrive at; although the eventual commercial outcome of 
its application may be subject to a variety of private and public 
influences. Neglecting for the moment, as equal, all considera- 
tions of the liquid residuals, it appears that a coke-gas plant 
will yield for sale, per ton of coal, 15 cwt. of coke, and 5000 cubic 
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feet of gas. A gas-coke plant, such as ordinary gas companies 
work, will yield 10,000 4s 22 feet of gas, and 10 cwt. of coke for 
sale per ton, There is not much to choose between the works 
costs of the two results. When it comes to marketing the pro- 
ducts, however, the balance of advantage is on the side of the 
gas business. Dr. Schniewind thinks that there are “ great 
possibilities for the Everett coke ; and there is no doubt that all 
other large cities along the Atlantic coast which are now making 
gas by the ordinary gas-retort, or by some water-gas process, offer 
similar good chances for the use of Otto-Hoffmann ovens, on 
account of the large market for coke within their reach.” If so, 
there is no reason why the gas companies should not make retort- 
oven coke as an auxiliary, not a bye-product. The operation is 
a complete antithesis to carburetted water-gas making. Whether 
the antithesis of classification covers a complementary disposi- 
tion of plant for production, may be a question for consideration 
in view of local conditions, The Everett experiment is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting attempt; and we shall be glad to hear 
from Dr. Schniewind again after his estimates have been 
through the test of actual trial. It is to be noticed that he 
bases his confidence in the financial results of the Everett ven- 
ture on the claim that coke is not a bye-product, but is the main 
product of the destructive distillation of coal, because it is the 
largest in quantity and value. The test really is, what the 
public are most willing to buy at a remunerative price. All ex- 
perience goes to show that this most favoured product is the 
gas, not the coke. Why this should be the case it would take 
too much space here toexplain. Meanwhile, Everett will test the 
matter in the most practical manner. 


<-> 
So 


THE CONVENTION OF TRADE UNIONISM. 








DurinG the past year, not to go into ancient history, the engineer- 
ing and worked metal trades of this country have been much 
exercised over the appearance of American competitors in their 
own markets, both at home and abroad. The gas industry of 
the United Kingdom has had the offer of cast-iron mains from 


the Philadelphian foundries; and American gas-engines, and 
American self-lighting incandescent gas-mantles have loomed 
into view at one end of a long perspective of gas-works supplies, 
which begins with American gas oil. Our most important 
engineering contemporaries have opened their ample columns 
to a prolonged and exhausting, if not exhaustive, discussion of the 
phenomenon and its probable causes. We are not going to inflict 
upon our readers anything like a résumé of this mass of more 
or less controversial literature; but it may not be superfluous 
to remark that it goes to indicate the existence in British manu- 
facturing industries, of weaknesses in various places and of 
different kinds, The same observation doubtless applies to the 
industries of other countries ; but with the troubles of outsiders 
we are not required to concern ourselves. It cannot be gain- 
said that one of the grievances of British manufacturing industries 
is the British Workman, as he actually is. It would be enor- 
mously to the advantage of the community if the clever journalists 
and platform speakers who occasionally air their views of 
the British Workman would deign previously to get their 
subject inthe right focus. For want of this seemingly elementary 
precaution, many distorted pictures of the industrial condition 
and prospects of the nation get into circulation. It was a 
misfortune of no small magnitude that when the British 
Government instituted a new department for looking after the 
interests of the labouring population, they deliberately put it 
into the hands of the professional Trade Unionists. The natural 
result of this State endowment of a clique of agitators has been 
to give a sort of cachet to the registered opinions of the class 
as to how the labouring population should be treated. It is also 
quite natural that those who—like Mr. George Livesey and the 
late Colonel Dyer—have reason to hold other opinions on the 
matter, should resent this official endorsement of views which 
are at least prejudiced, and are open to the suspicion of being 
interested. 
Bair who wish to serve their generation by distinguishing 
the truth of any matter from the shams, prejudices, and glosses 
= which it is commonly obscured, cannot be too careful how 
ey obtain their opinions. Speaking the other day before the 
; ae and Political Education League, at University College, 
= ishop of London commended to observers of current events 
€ method of the late Walter Bagehot. This observer and 
Fry of his times was, he said, “ gifted with a brilliant intelligence 
ie an exceedingly penetrating insight into the reality of things. 
roe na - taken in by nonsense, but tried to discover what were 
on _ es truths, supported by evidence, and not by the common 
poe € moment.” This is precisely what is wanted by the 
: of all those who, by the agency of pulpit, platform, or 
> undertake to instruct and mould public opinion. Yet, 
: ortunately, the references of preachers, politicians, and news- 
P per writers to labour matters commonly betray utter absence 
Th adequate preparation for the task. 
re rete an of the reasons why the position of the employers 
stood by the ‘bel of an trade dispute was soimperfectly under- 
downass axle he the press; and it goes far to explain the 
ean which the principles of Mr. Livesey and other 
ions ts of the conditions of labour from within and from above 
stress in popular comprehension. The average journalist 





is not like Bagehot, who ever looked to the evidence before pub- 
lishing a judgment. The popular politician and the pressman 
are apt to be carried away by what they are told by men of their 
own kidney. No offence is meant by this expression; but it is 
obviously easier, and pays better, to be glib with the rest of the 
talkers, than to hunt out the elusive truth in company with those 
who are too serious to be cock-sure of the all-sufficiency of a few 
sounding platitudes. In this matter of industrial conditions, a 
glaring instance of the repetition of a convention occurs in the 
“ Daily News” last week. It is in a paragraph which begins 
with stating that ‘Sir John Brunner is one of those wise 
employers who do all they can to encourage trade unions.” The 
writer proceeded to remark that Sir John Brunner’s “ attitude 
towards trade unions is that of most sensible employers. 
The leaders of the unions, like other leaders, are sometimes un- 
reasonable. Vain-and foolish attempts to limit production occa- 
sionally check the progress of trade unionism. Yet, on the 
whole, the combination of labour is almost as advantageous to 
the master as to the workman. It gives the former a solid 
guarantee that agreements into which he enters with his men 
will be carried out. The misfortune of British trade is not that 
there are so many Trade Unionists; but that there are so few. 
Chaotic and disorganized labour is much more difficult to deal 
with. If Trade Unions would recognize once for all that they 
have just the same interest in production as the wealthiest 
capitalist, and that nobody can possibly be the better for the 
artificial limitation of supply, there would be no dispute between 
capital and labour which could not be settled across a table in 
half-an-hour.” 

This elegant extract is reproduced here in order that attention 
may be concentrated upen its assumptions and conclusions, 
which are Trade Unionist all over. Would it be too much to 
ask the Editor of the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ whose solicitude to spread 
the truth is unquestionable, to return this paragraph to the 
author with a special commission to ascertain, by the usual 
methods of inquiry, whether the available evidence bears out 
the opinions expressed? Whether Sir John Brunner is really 
and truly an encourager of Trade Unions, and why, might be 
the subject of an instructive article by itself. To say downright 
that all employers would be wise in doing the same thing, is a 
conclusion that will take a good deal of proving, having regard 
to the record. By what standard must those employers of 
labour be judged who have either rejected Trade Unionism 
altogether, or have refused to recognize, much less to “en- 
courage,” it in their establishments? It is unnecessary to 
mention names; but there are not a few among those masters 
of industry whom Sir John Brunner would scarcely be prepared 
to classify as more foolish than himself. 

The soft impeachment is admitted that Trade Unionist 
attempts to ‘limit production” are “ vain and foolish.” This 
is a very pretty euphemism for what is known as the “ Trade 
Union Stroke.” Jacobinism was unfavourably known for its 
trick of smoothing over heinous transactions by calling them 
pretty names. The man who has to suffer these things, how- 
ever, has a nasty way of signalizing them in brutal Saxon. So 
he calls the “ limitation of production,” simply “shirking.” The 
employer, who pays the wages, declines to accept the proposi- 
tion that industries exist wholly and solely for the benefit of the 
hand worker. If this is not the contention of Trade Unionism, 
what is? Following on, we come to the hoary old delusion that 
the combisation oflabour gives the employer ‘‘a solid guarantee 
that agreements into which he enters with his men will be 
carried out?” How is that, for a reliable representation of the 
truth of history? Lastly, what about the justification for the 
assertion that “ the misfortune of British trade is not that there 
are so many Trade Unionists, but that there are so few?” 
Wherever a Trade Union has felt itself in power, and in funds, 
there has been trouble. Even the “ Daily News” sophist 
admits that what is needed is for Trade Unions to recognize once 
for all that they have an interest in efficient and economical 
production. Alas! when is this perception to dawn upon our 
Burnses and Tilletts ? 

Evidently, our instructors in the newspaper Press need to go 
to school—to that most efficient College of Experience, of which 
in this regard the employers of the British engineering, shipping, 
and many other trades have paid the exorbitant fees. Mr. 
Wilson, of Hull, we remember as a whilom admirer of Trade 
Unionism. He learnt wisdom by paying. Lastly, to come back 
to the subject of our opening remarks, if American products in 
many lines challenge competition in the markets of the world, it 
is largely because the American manufacturer has time and again 
demolished, by the aid of machine guns, the Trade Union pre- 
tension to control production in the sole interest of the hand- 
worker. What says an American critic of the English workman ? 
‘He has a fundamental fallacy implanted in his brain to the 
effect that the total amount of work to be done is a limited 
quantity ; and if he does too much in a day, or obtains the help 


-of a machine to do more than he has done, there will be less 


work for him to do to-morrow, or else he will be reducing the 
amount to be done by his fellow-workman, and ‘ taking the bread 
out of his mouth.’” "It is not enough to gently lament over this 
unhappy prepossession of the British Trade Unionist, as does 
the “Daily News.” The employer cannot spare time and 
money to wait for the conversion of Messrs. Burns, Barnes, and 
Company. He simply shuts them out. Meanwhile, it would be 
an instructive branch of the investigation we have suggested, to 
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inquire why or how it is that after all there are so few Trade 
Unionists in England. Can it be because the British Workman 
is not such a fool as to take the Havelock Wilsons and all the 
other fuglemen of the cause, for his Earthly Providence ? German 
Socialism, with its derivation from the land where the Drill 
Sergeant is a Divinity, irks the freeman of British extraction. 
If American trade prospers, it is largely because in the States 
every man is at liberty to earn as much as he is able. It is the 
natural law; and where it is broken, disaster is certain to follow. 
Inasmuch as Trade Unions exist for no other practical purpose 
than that of breaking it in the presumed interest of collective 
dealing, something must give way ; and as employers think, this 
should be the Union. 


_ 
eS 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 








On Friday last, at the Mansion House, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, prior to distributing certificates and prizes to the 
success{ul candidates at the examinations in commercial subjects 


held under the auspices of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
delivered himself of some shrewd remarks upon the subject of 
commercial and technical education. Speaking to those whose 
(somewhat belated) enthusiasm for such special training might 
possibly lead them to forget the fact, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
very wisely took occasion to remind his hearers that success 
in examinations, eminently desirable and praiseworthy though 
it be, is not, of itself, sufficient to secure true or lasting suc- 
cess in commercial life, Although he did not say it in so 
many words, Sir Michael let his audience understand that, in 
his opinion, character is the only true foundation of such suc- 
cess. ‘You may,” he said, “ give a youth the best com- 
mercial education in the world; but if the young English- 
man be surpassed by the German (let us say) in hard work, 
in ability to live plainly, in devotion and attention to his 
business, I am afraid that—in spite of his commercial attain- 
ments—the young Englishman will go to the wall.” In these 
days of growing ease, luxury, and pleasure-hunting that is a 
necessary thing to say. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion—or would be were people commonly observant—that, 
generally speaking, the sons of a father who has, by his own 
industry, risen from comparative poverty to affluence, are, from 
the fact that they are not dependent in early manhood upon 
their own exertions for a living, seriously handicapped in the 
struggle for supremacy when it comes to being pitted against 
men of equal original capacity who have had the incentive of an 
empty purse to acquire a full mind. The grindstone of poverty 
is a rare sharpener of the wits. It isno exaggeration to say that 
the majority of our greatest men of science, literature, and art 
were born—as not a few of them died—poor. 

While in their simpler habits of life—largely the outcome of 
necessity—is to be found one explanation of the greater measure 
ofsuccess achieved by the German than by the English commercial 
classes, a further explanation lies in the fact, before now pointed 
out in these columns, that the Germans appreciate more clearly 
than we do the pecuniary, as well as mental, value of getting a 
sound general education. On this point the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressed himself strongly. ‘I will venture to say 
that better discipline among children at home, greater and more 
widespread belief among the parents in this country of the in- 
estimable value of a good education for their children, and a 
thorough foundation in elementary and secondary education, 
have done more to promote the commercial success of 
Germany than any system of commercial education that exists 
there.” In laying stress upon the folly of attempting to begin 
special education at an early age, or of neglecting general 
culture in favour of purely utilitarian subjects, Sir Michael 
quoted with approval the apt remark that commercial education 
was like a heavy coping that required a well-built structure on 
which to be placed. 

While dwelling on this aspect of the question, the mind reverts 
to another address on education delivered at the Mansion House 
twelve years ago by Mr. John Morley; and, because Mr. Morley 
has the gift of language in a degree that creates in the heart of 
the humble writer a mixture of envy and despair, we may 
perhaps be allowed to quote the few sentences in which he, 
recognizing that the special needs of our time and country 
compel us to pay particular attention to technical and commercial 
education, yet sought to place that subject in its true perspective. 
‘‘ Here,” he said, “knowledge is business, and we shall never 
hold our industrial pre-eminence, with all that hangs upon 
that pre-eminence, unless we push on technical and commercial 
knowledge with all our might. But there is a third kind, and 
that too, in its way, is business. There is the cultivation of the 
sympathies and imagination, the quickening of the moral sensi- 
bilities, and the enlargement of the moral vision. The great 
need in modern culture, which is scientific in method, rational- 
istic in spirit, and utilitarian in purpose, is to find some effective 
agency for cherishing within us the ideal. That is the business 
and function of literature.” Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who 
shares with Mr, Morley the virtue of outspoken candour, may 
not have so unreservedly blessed the work of the Chamber of 
Commerce as he was expected to do; but he performed the 
truer service of a friend by emphasizing the need for wisdom as 
well as enthusiasm in the pursuit of the desired end—the better 
training of our Commercial Army. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Law Relating to Master and Servant. By A. H. Graham. 
(Ward, Lock, & Co.) . 

This is described on the title page as a ‘complete hand- 
book ;”” and it does undoubtedly deal very fully with its subject. 
But there is one fact which debars it from claiming the descrip- 
tion of complete. No cases are quoted to support the author’s 
exposition of the law. This, so tar as its use to the majority 
of those most nearly concerned with that law—masters and 
servants themselves—are concerned, is probably of little conse- 
quence. They only want to know their legal obligations and 
rights. By the time it comes to citing cases in support of their 
claims, their interests have necessarily been entrusted to profes- 
sional hands. The bookis, therefore, obviously intended merely 
for the information of the laity, not forthe use of the profession ; 
and it would be more correctly described as a“ popular,” rather 
than as a “ complete,” handbook on its subject. 

Assuming this limitation of its purpose—which still remains a 
large and useful one—Mr. Graham’s book may be said to ad- 
mirably fulfil its intention. It necessarily commences with a 
definition of the two parties, master and servant. Definition is 
always difficult, and generally unsatisfactory. Mr. Graham 
recognizes, but does not, we think, successfully overcome, the 
difficulty in this case. He says: 

The best attempt at a definition of the term “ servant” appears to be “a 
person who is subject to the command of his master as to the manner in 
which he shall do his work.” ‘he relationship, therefore, of master and 
servant may be said to exist where one person can not only order another 
person to do certain work, but can also direct and control the manner or 
times at which it shall be done. If the person who is to do the work may 
do it as or when he pleases, he is not a servant, but an independent trades- 
man or contractor. 


Our objection to this definition is that no contractor is ever 
allowed to do work “as or when he pleases.” He is bound 
(generally under penalties for not so doing) to do his work at a 
time, and in a manner, convenient and satisfactory to the party 
with whom he has contracted. In order that our criticism may 
not be merely destructive, we will venture to suggest that a more 
accurate definition of a servant would be “‘ anyone agreeing with 
another to render personal service during the whole or part of his 
time, and subject to the personal control of the other as to the 
manner in which he performs that service, and as to his conduct 
during the time he has agreed toserve.” The difference between 
a servant’s agreement to perform service and acontractor’s to do 
work, is that the essence of the first is personal service under 
personal control, and of the other the execution of work in 
accordance with the terms of the contract without regard to 
personal conduct. 

The first part of the book deals with the law governing con- 
tracts, whether verbal or written, between employer and em- 
ployed. The only contracts, it may be noted, which—in order 
to be legally enforceable—require to be in writing, are such as 
are, according to their terms, incapable of being performed by 
either party within a year, The essential particulars which 
should be embodied in a written agreement, and the effects of 
their omission, are fully explained. The most important chapter 
in the first section is that dealing with the duties of masters and 
servants, particularly the pages devoted to the employer’s duty 
in respect of the payment of wages, and the legality of deduc- 
tions therefrom. On this point, considerable misapprehension 
exists in the minds of the public—especially as regards the 
deduction from wages of contributions to Benefit Societies. 
When considering the evidence given before the Home Office 
Committee on Shop Clubs some time since,* we noted a remark 
of one of the witnesses on behalf of the Friendly Societies which 
showed that the law respecting such deductions is not under- 
stood by even the best informed among the working classes. 
Referring to the fact that the employees of the Army and Navy 
Co-operative Society have to sign an agreement whereby they 
give permission for deductions to be made for the purpose of 
paying their contributions to a Provident Fund, the witness said 
that the fact that such a thing could be done in face of the 
Truck Acts was “rather a surprise.” It may therefore be useful 
to remind our readers of the law upon this point. Mr. Graham 
says: 

A payment made by an employer at the instance of the workman to dis- 
charge some obligation on his part, or the placing of money in the hands 
of some person in whose hands the workman desires it to be placed, is 4 
payment to the workman as much as if the coin had been placed in his 
hands. Money, therefore, paid out of the workman's wages by his em- 
ployer to a Sick or Accident Club, of which the workman has agreed to 
become a member, will be considered as money paid to the workman, 
though it has not in fact been placed in his hands. And it makes no differ- 
ence whether the workman joined the Club of his own accord or wis 
compelled to do so as one of the conditions of his employment. 

The leading case in regard to this question is that of Hewlett v. 
Allen, final judgment in which was given in the House of Lords 
on the 7th of May, 1894. Other deductions, in respect of fines, 
fuel or tools supplied, or of house rent, are, under certain con- 
ditions, permitted. These, and the accompanying conditions, 
are set out at length. The somewhat ticklish duties of 4 
master in regard to the granting of testimonials or the making 
of statements concerning a servant’s character, are also fully 
explained. 

The next two chapters deal with the various circumstances 
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* See ‘JOURNAL,’ Vol. LXXIII., p. 1361, e¢ supra, 
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under which a contract of service can be, or is de facto, termi- 
nated; the most important sections dealing with the questions 
of instant and wrongful dismissal. One statement made by Mr. 
Graham raises an interesting question. He says: 

The mere temporary illness of a servant wi!l not justify his master in 
putting an end to the engagement at once. But where the illness is a per- 
manent one, . . . or one which, from its nature is likely to—or, as a 
matter of fact, does—last for a considerable time, the master will be en- 
titled to do so. In order to do so, however, he must dismiss the servant in 
distinct terms, and pay him his wages up to the date of his dismissal. If 
the master says nothing, or merely allows the servant to go into a hospital, 
the engagement will continue ; and when the servant has recovered, the 
master will not be entitled to treat him as being no longer in his service, 
nor will the master be able to make any deduction from his wages in respect 
of the period during which he was laid up. 


It thus appears that, unless the illness by which a man is 
rendered unfit for work be of such a character as to warrant the 
immediate determination of the agreement, and the agreement be 
so determined, an employee, even if only a weekly hand, is legally 
entitled to his wages when sick. A case is quoted (but not speci- 
fied) where a man, under such circumstances, sued for, and ob- 
tained, eight weeks’ wages. It is, however, we believe, the 
almost universal custom to only pay hands for the days they are 
at work; wages being stopped immediately a man falls ill, 
without any notice being given. In most, but not all, cases the 
man belongs to a Sick Club, Is he also legally entitled to his 
wages unless, and until, his employment be terminated? We 
should be interested to know how many employers are aware 
of this liability. Wewish Mr. Graham would cite authorities. 

The provisions with regard to the settlement of disputes 
between employers and their workmen in the County Courts or 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction are briefly given ; and the first 
part of the book ends with a chapter on ‘‘ Remedies for Breach 
of Contract or Wrongful Dismissal.” The special provisions 
making employees at gas and water works criminally liable for 
breach of contract are given; and the companies are reminded 
that a printed copy of the provisions must, under considerable 
penalties for neglecting so to do, be kept constantly posted up 
at some conspicuous place at the works. The second part is 
devoted to an exposition of the law relating to Employers’ 
Liability—under the Common Law, Lord Campbell’s Act, the 
Act of 1880, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897. 
This section is very well done; and its usefulness is increased 
by the addition of an appendix containing a summary of cases 
decided under the last-named Act, 

The book is well written, and contains practically all the 
information that a layman requires; but we think its value 


would be greatly enhanced by the insertion of references to 
authorities and cases. 





Natural and Artificial Methods of Ventilation. 
Son. (R. Boyle and Son.) 


The problem of efficient ventilation, without attendant dis- 
comforts, is recognized to be as difficult of solution as the 
importance of its solution is easy to demonstrate. Innumer- 
able plans have been devised, and many are in use; the majority 
~—as has been frequently pointed out—failing completely by 
reason of their requiring an understanding of the system, and 
periodical attention thereto, on the part of the user. The 
sine qué non of any plan for ventilation intended for adoption by 
the general public is that it shall be independent of such atten- 
tion; for a ventilating system out of order is, generally speaking, 
worse than none. Messrs. Boyle’s little brochure (it is a compila- 
tion of expert opinions without pretensions to literary form; a 
Symposium, not a book) is published with the view of demon- 
strating the comparative values of natural and artificial methods 
of ventilation, when the former is scientifically applied, and how 
ventilation may be successfully achieved with the simplest 
means—by an intelligent comprehension of the laws which 
govern the movements of air, and the utilization of the power- 
ful natural forces which are in unceasing operation. The whole 
of the extracts from the official reports of Commissions on 
Ventilation, and from the Technical Press, as well as the 
quoted opinions of medical and sanitarian authorities, are in 
avour of natural, unforced, methods of ventilation, as against 
eon apparatus for the impulsion and extraction of air. 
Vown-draught. systems are rightly condemned; and their in- 
jurlous effects are clearly illustrated by the reproduction, in a 
supplement, of several coloured diagrams, demonstrating the 
_ of natural and mechanical methods of ventilation, repro- 
ya from some articles on “Ventilation” which originally 
oe in the “ Local Government Journal” (September, 1894, 
abilit pr A 1895). Special attention is called to the inadvis- 
pain of attempting to combine the heating with the ventilating 
ind gements of a building. The warming should be achieved 

+ femtiy f and preferably by radiant heat. 
wee te pore publication is a useful collection of the argu- 
ovr he avour of natural ventilation. It is not, nor does it 
tr bs be, an impartial contribution to the discussion of 
Silntecens ods; for it is compiled and published, not by an 

: “ ed student of the subject, but by a firm of Sanitary 
po hare They therefore wisely advance the opinions of inde- 

we at tr pas in preference to merely stating their own. 
. © publication is one to be recommended to the study of all 


int i . : : P 
Savona: in the subject—which should be equivalent to saying 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN GENERAL AND SPECIAL ACTS. 





In the course of a series of articles in the ‘‘ Law Times,” Mr. 
E. A. Jelf, a member of the Bar, deals with the history of the 
New River Company, as constituting one of London’s institutions 
of public importance. He points out, among other things, that, 
in certain circumstances, the Company are empowered, by their 
Special Act of 1852, to discontinue the supply of water ; but, of 
course, the primary and governing authority of the Company is 
to be found in the Royal Charter granted by James I. in the 
year 1619. One important and special feature of shares in the 
Company, as our readers may remember, is that they are treated 
as “real” property—i.c., in the nature of houses and land—as 
distinguished from personal estate ; and Mr. Jelf, besides noticing 
this point, cites several cases which, in connection with this 
ancient and wealthy Corporation, constitute legal land-marks of 
importance in the general history of London Water Supply. 

As illustrating the conflict which has recently again arisen 
between General and Special Acts of Parliament, the case of 
the New River Company v. Mather, decided in 1875, deserves 
notice. By virtue of the Special Act of 1852, the Company were 
empowered to recover any sum of money, not exceeding £50, 
which might be due to them for water-rates, or for damages, 
costs, or expenses, “ by action or proceeding in such manner as 
is by law provided for the recovery of debts not exceeding £50.” 
It was ruled, however, in the Court of Common Pleas, that, the 
Special Act notwithstanding, the Water-Works Clauses Act, 
1847, debarred the Company, when there was a bond fide dispute 
as to annual value, from suing for water-rates in the County Court, 
without first having such annual value determined by Justices, 
in the method prescribed by section 142 of the Railway Clauses 
Act, 1845. The Water-Works Clauses Act incorporates—a 
highly inconvenient method of legislation—the various pro- 
visions of the Railway Clauses Act in relation to the adjust 
ment of disputes of the character referred to. 





RURAL WATER SUPPLY. 





THE lynx-eyed Special Commissioner of the ‘ Daily News” has 
passed, by a natural process of transition, from the subject of 
village insanitation to that of village water supply. Searching 
diligently for truth, he verifies a familiar proverb by finding it 
at the bottom of a well; and he proceeds to allow that the 
rural well—conditions being favourable-—affords the best system 
of village water supply. The well, of course, requires a pump 
in order to conform to a reasonable ideal. But vast numbers 
of wells have no pumps; and, worse still, vast numbers of 
cottagers are dependent on various chance methods of getting 
water, most of these being, as the ‘“‘ Daily News” Commissioner 
phrases it, ‘utterly abominable.” The problem to which our 
contemporary gives such prominence is undoubtedly one of 
very great complexity; and it is perfectly true that the town 
dweller, whose capacity for grumbling only the Water Com- 
panies know, scarcely realizes what the water question means 
in rural districts. With all our regard for the laws of health, 
with all our enthusiasm for hygiene, rural England remains, 
broadly speaking, without any organized system for the col- 
lection and distribution of water, while even yet many of the 
smaller market towns are solely dependent on the primitive 
agency of well and pump. The lamentable thing is that a 
water supply in itself good is but too frequently rendered 
dangerous to health by reason of the indifference of rural 
landlords and the recklessness of their tenants. The “ Daily 
News” writer has drawn a vivid, not to say a lurid, picture 
based on his own personal observation in East Anglia, of well- 
covers rotten and decaying, loose in the hinges, and dripping 
with impurities after every fall of rain. Within a year one par- 
ticular well, he tells us, has yielded up its dead in the form of 
four cats and “ several bloated rats ;"” while, of course, the open 
well becomes the inevitable receptacle of vegetable refuse, 
drifting and decaying leaves, and of small-insect foulness of 
every conceivable description. 

Then, again, there is the cesspool system. Regardless of the 
rule that propinquity is dangerous, the rural cesspool is usually 
to be found a few yards distant from the well, with results that 
soils easily percolated are only too certain to facilitate. In 
many instances, of course, there is no well, covered or 
uncovered ; and the population are dependent upon the pre- 
carious supply obtainable from stagnant ponds and polluted 
streams. In truth, a pitiful picture! No one will venture to 
quarrel with the view of a Parish Council Chairman, quoted by 
the Special Commissioner, as to the causes of diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, and measles, which rage year after year in our villages, 
stopping the work of education among the children; because 
the cultivation of germs and the cultivation of knowledge are, 
and always must be, inconsistent the one with the other. You 
need the healthy body before you can satisfactorily develop the 
healthy mind. But if any body of men is to be held responsible 
for the present state of things, it is that very class to which the 
Parish Council Chairman belongs. The writer who fulminates in 
our contemporary says nothing—has he been at the pains to in- 
form himself ?—concerning the machinery which the Legislature 
has already provided to ameliorate the very state of things 
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which his article illustrates. District councils, parish councils, 
and similar creations of the municipal spirit, already possess 
important powers in the matter of rural water supply and the 
prevention of river pollution, which they fail to bring into opera- 
tion. Hodge himself is helpless; the Medical Officer of Health 
and the Sanitary Inspector are fettered by the condition of their 
employment; and their employers—the Local Authority—are fet- 
tered by landlord influence and personal interest. So it comes 
about that rural water supply remains a standing satire upon the 
boasted progress which is claimed for the end of the century. 

The consuming zeal of the champions of rate-aided trading 
seems to be almost exclusively reserved for the field of profit 
afforded by large towns. The municipal trader shows no eager- 
ness to tackle such knotty questions as that of rural water supply. 
It does not suit him to initiate, but it does most distinctly suit 
him to annex what private enterprise has founded and developed 
into a paying concern. This sort of thing has just received fresh 
encouragement in the remarks made by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons at Carlisle. Gas, water, electricity, tram- 
ways, said Mr. Gully, in his post-prandial speech, are now recog- 
nized as proper subjects for corporations to deal with themselves, 
The picture of all such undertakings in the hands of local 
authorities, with a distant view of theatres, coffee palaces, hotels, 
hospitals, and other enterprises all receiving the like imprimatur, 
presents an overpowering allurement to the municipal mind in 
some quarters; and the Speaker’s encouraging, though vague, 
observations as to the accommodating spirit of Parliament will 
doubtless help to develop the craze still further. But, even so, 
the rural population will find itself pretty much where it is at 
the present moment. Gas, tramways, electricity, and so forth— 
these are the luxuries enjoyed by dwellers in towns. If only 
county councildom could divert its energies, and, instead of 
meddling and muddling with those who cater for urban require- 
ments, would grapple in some measure with the great and crying 
question of rural water supply, the ‘man in the street ” would 
be less sceptical concerning the motives and the methods which 
govern rate-aided experiments, 
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PERSONAL. 





Mr. T. StorMontH, of Exeter, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of Manager of the Teignmouth Gas- Works, for which appli- 
cations were invited in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ” some weeks ago. 


At the meeting of the Leamington Town Council last Thurs- 
day, the freedom of the city was presented to Alderman S. T. 
WACKRILL, who has been the means of re-opening the question 
of the purchase of the gas-works. 


Mr. Joun Lancton, the Manager of the Driffield Gas-Works, 
has submitted his resignation to the Gas Committee of the Dis- 
trict Council. He was in the. service of the Gas Company for 
many years before the transfer of the undertaking to the Local 
Authority. 


Mr. T. B. Brooks, Chief Clerk to the Brompton, Chatham, 
Gillingham, and Rochester Water Company, completed, on the 
tst inst., his 25th year in their service. His colleagues on the 
office staff marked the event by presenting him with a travelling- 
bag and a silver-mounted walking-stick. 

Mr. G, PEILE, who has been a Director of the Shotley Bridge 
and Consett Gas Company for forty years, and for the past 
fifteen years Chairman, has resigned his seat on the Board in 
consequence of impaired health. Mr, W. AyNsLey, J.P., has 
been chosen to succeed him in the chair. 


The First Commissioner of Works has appointed Professor 
W. H. Corrietp, M.D., of University College, the Medical 
Officer of Health for St. George’s, Hanover Square, Consulting 
Sanitary Adviser to Her Majesty’s Office of Works for the Royal 
Palaces and Public Buildings in charge of the Department. 


The salary of Mr. T. Grover, the Gas Engineer to the West 
Bromwich Corporation, has been increased by £90 per annum, 
with an addition of £10 per annum for the next five years. 
Henceforth he will have charge of the outdoor department ; and 
he will have an assistant at a salary of £130 a year. 


On Monday last week, an interesting presentation took place 
at the Sunderland Gas-Works during the dinner hour; the 
recipient being Mr. J. H. Cox, the Secretary and Manager of 
the Company, and the occasion being a recognition by the work- 
men of the jubilee of his connection with the undertaking. The 
gift consisted of an oak fitted chiming timepiece, a pair of 
bronzes in keeping with it, and a handsome silver-backed toilet 
brush. All the men whose work allowed of it attended; and the 
duty of making the presentation was delegated to Mr. C. Dru 
Drury, the Company’s Engineer. In doing so, he contrasted 
the output of gas at the present day with that of fifty years ago—- 
800 million cubic feet per annum now and 20 millions then, and 
attributed a great deal of the Company's success to Mr, Cox, 
who, he said, had always been, both to officials and men, a kind 
just, and courteous master and asympathetic friend. They were 
all pleased that advancing years made little impression on his 
health or energy; and in presenting to him the articles they 
asked him to accept, they wished him long life, health, and 
prosperity. Mr. Cox, in acknowledging the gifts, said the annual 
revenue of the Company fifty years back was £4000; and now it 
was £100,000. This was a sign of progress in a large and 











improving town. He should treasure the present, and he wished 
the donors a happy future. 

The list of Mayors for 1899-1900 contains, as has been cus- 
tomary for some time, the names of several gentlémen closely 
connected with gas and water undertakings. At Bacup, Mr. 
Ben Situ, the Vice-Chairman of the Water Committee of the 
Corporation, has been re-elected; and a similar mark of confi- 
dence has been displayed by the burgesses of Birmingham in 
Mr. C. G. BEALE, who has served on both Gas and Water 
Committees. This is Mr. Beale’s third year of office. At Honiton, 
Mr. R. H. MATTHEws, who is a Director of the Gas Company, 
has been re-elected. The new Mayor of Lynn, Mr. G. Bristow, 
is Chairman of the Water Committee of the Corporation; Mr. 
RiLey Lorp, who for the second time has been chosen to fill the 
position of Chief Magistrate of Newcastle, is Chairman of the 
Gas and Water Committee; and Mr. G. Gummer, the Mayor of 
Rotherham, has filled a similar position. Mr. S. Roperts, the 
Lord Mayor of Sheffield, was a Director of the old Sheffield 
Water Company, and therefore takes special interest in the 
undertaking now that it is in the hands of the Corporation. 
Mr. T. WEsp, who has been re-elected Mayor of Stockport, has 
been Chairman of the Gas Committee since 1894. Alderman 
Rym_er, the Lord Mayor of York, is Chairman of the York Water 
Company. In Wales, the new Mayor of Aberavon, Mr. T. D, 
Evans, is Chairman of the Water Committee. 











NOTES. 


The Speed of Nerve-Movements. 


In a recent ‘ Note” describing the so-called lightning-flash 
system of lighthouse optical equipment, it was mentioned that 
the time required for the human eye to perceive a luminous 
ray is one-tenth of a second. This determination, originally 
referred to Lord Kelvin, was further discussed by Professor 
Charles Richet, in a French address delivered at the Dover 
meeting of the British Association, on the subject of the nervous 
vibration. The address showed that this same time-limit is 
assignable to all the sensations by which the human faculties 
correspond with external excitements. The sensitiveness of the 
optical nerve to the stimulus of light is shown by the fact that it 
responds to the excitation of a candle at a distance of 300 metres. 
Only 1-10,000 millionth of the total light-giving energy of the 
candle in this case reaches the retina; yet the quantity is 
adequate toimpart thesensory stimulus. How this stimulus acts 
along the nerve, is not known. It goes slowly—only at the rate 
of 30 metres per second—as compared with the alleged rate of 
electricity in high conductors. Still, Professor Richet thinks the 
hypothesis that the nervous vibration is electrical is fairly satis- 
factory, more especially if we admit that it resembles electrolytic 
action. The notable factis that separate and distinct sensations, 
or nerve waves, cannot be repeated oftener than about eleven or 
twelve times per second. At the former rate, the impression 
becomes one of flickering—that is, the successive images are 
becoming confused. No such exact studies have been made on 
the confusion of acoustic or tactile stimuli; but the very remark- 
able and concordant results of retinal sensation are enough to 
prove that the cerebral vibration consequent on a stimulation of 
the retina has a period of one-tenth of a second, It appears to 
be nearly the same for other sensations and muscular movements. 
Ten voluntary muscular contractions per second appears to be 
the swiftest rate at which the human brain will work. Assuming 
every distinct syllable of articulate speech to be equivalent toone 
of these movements, it follows that ten syllables per second, or 
thereabouts, is the limit of rapidity of human speech; and for 
the same reason that it takes the eye and the brain one-tenth of 
a second to perceive a flash of light. 


Baths for Workmen’s Layvatories. 

One of the minor, yet important, points of the management of 
factories in which dirty work has to be done, is the arrangement 
of the men’s baths. In gas-works particularly, the provision 0 
stokers’ and yard men’s lavatories has been a source of consider- 
able trouble, frequently resulting in disappointment, to the re- 
sponsible management. The complaint has often been heard at 
headquarters that the men either will not use the bathing facili- 
ties provided for them, or else that it is impossible to keep the 
baths and washing places in proper order. Much of this trouble 
arises from the unsuitability of the common form of bath to the 
tastes and requirements of men employed in coal or coke hand- 
ling. The ordinary “ slipper” or tub form of bath, in which the 
water is retained while the bather stands in what eventually 
becomes a gritty puddle, is worse than useless for the purpose. 
What is wanted is known asthe Lassar system of overhead douche 
washing, in which an abundant stream of clean water, at any 
desired temperature, can be enjoyed by the bather. This 7 
the system of working men’s baths which is coming into genera 
use in Germany. Apart from its lower cost and saving of — 
it-is pleasant to use at all seasons. The man drops his dirty 
clothes, abundantly soaps himself, and stands in a gentle — 
of clean water, which immediately runs off. He can begin Ww! . 
water as warm as he likes, and finish with quite cold, A bris 
rub down, and change of clothing, makes the operation com: 
plete. There is nothing in the fittings to get out of order. at 
suggestive paper on this subject was read by Mr. H. Tiltman 
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the recent Public Health Congress. Some useful hints respect- 
ing the arrangement of stokers’ lavatories were gathered by the 
members of the Institution of Gas Engineers during their Con- 
tinental excursion. The popularity of the Lassar system was 
well attested. Physiologically speaking, the gas worker and 
boiler stoker is a cleaner man than the majority of the com- 
munity, inasmuch as he is his own Turkish bath during his 
active employment; but he deserves well-designed assistance to 
enable him to remove the superficial stains of his labour. 


The Action of Heat on India-Rubber. 


The action of heat on india-rubber is a subject of great prac- 
tical interest, in view of the extensive and increasing employment 
of this substance in the arts and industries. An article discussing 
india-rubber from various mechanicians’ standpoints has been 
published in “ Engineering,” from which it appears that some of 
the text-book statements respecting the behaviour of the material 
in different circumstances are incorrect. Thus, it is stated that 
india-rubber, unlike most substances, contracts when heated. 
This is only true of rubber that is stretched. In its normal, 
unstrained state, rubber expands with heat, like almost every- 
thing else. The truth of the matter is worth knowing, by reason 
of the enormous employment of rubber flanges and packing 
sheets. What actually happens is that the material not infre- 
quently gets strained and stretched in the process of manufac- 
ture and cutting out. Being very elastic, it will retain its form 
even though internally strained; but on the application of very 
moderate heat, it will instantly resume its originalshape. This 
means that sheet rubber will often curl up, even under the heat 
of the hand. This action is well known to the manufacturers of 
goods from sheet rubber; and they accordingly get the rubber 
into a normal state before cutting it up. This is done by ex- 
posing it for a certain length of time on a steam-chest. The 
action of high heat upon rubber is known to be injurious. In 
the case of vulcanized rubber, with which alone the engineer is 
concerned, the action of the heat upon the sulphur mixed with the 
pure gum is an additional complication. In practice, the destruc- 
tion of vulcanized rubber by steam heat is usually attributable to 
over-vulcanization. A happy medium of vulcanization is of the 
first importance. This condition is not easily verifiable by tests ; 
and though it is not difficult for a buyer of rubber goods to see 
whether they are under-vulcanized, it is quite the reverse to say 
with certainty when they are over-vulcanized. After all, the 
only safe conclusion seems to be that india-rubber is at best a 
perishable article, which is certain to alter for the worse in use 
if, and when, it alters at all. Consequently, it is not a satisfac- 
tory material of construction to spend capital upon—a truth 
which many of the early adventurers into electric lighting upon 
systems involving the use of rubber-insulated cables, have dis- 
covered to their chagrin. 
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Turbines and Engines.—As mentioned last week, the Inaugural 
Address delivered by the Hon. C. A. Parsons, F.R.S., to the 
Institution of Junior Engineers on the 4th inst. was devoted 
chiefly to the subject of turbines. He showed how the first 
engine deriving its motive power from fuel was a crude form of 
steam-turbine, and how, though it could have been applied to 
useful work, and made sufficiently economical to replace manual 
and horse power in many instances, it lay dormant till, in 1629, 
Bianca suggested the same principle in a different form. 
Bianca’s turbine, it appears, consisted simply of a steam-jet fed 
from a boiler impinging against vanes or paddles attached to 
the rim of a wheel, which was blown round by the momentum of 
the steam issuing from the jet. The piston engine is, however, 
of comparatively modern origin, and dates from the year 1700, 
Engines of this class were practically the sole motive-power 
engines working with fuel in use up to 1845. About that time 
air-engines were introduced; andlater on gas-engines. During 
the last 35 years the latter have been perfected, and more 
recently oil-engines have come to the front; and, in point of 
efficiency, both convert a somewhat larger percentage of the 
heat energy of the fuel into mechanical energy than the best 
steam-engines. 


The Water Supply of German Towns.—Scarcely twelve months 
have elapsed since we announced the publication of the first 
volume of the monumental work of Herr E. Grahn, on the water 
supply of the towns of Germany and adjacent countries (see 
JOURNAL,” Vol, LXXII., p. 1213). That volume dealt with 
Prussia only, We have now received the first part of the second 
volume of the work. [‘ Die Stadtische Wasserversorgung im 
Deutschen Reiche, sowie in einigen Nachbarlindern,” von E. 
Spee 2 Band, 1 Heft. 224 pp. R. Oldenbourg, Munich and 
pt This large instalment is especially interesting, as 

avaria is favoured in having water-works established for the 
supply of nearly every community within its borders. It has, 
moreover, a special Technical Department of State for the 
ri Ba of water supplies ; and the available statistics are 
Pgs ore extraordinarily complete. Some idea of the magnitude 
ie: 1e — under notice may be gained from the fact that 
with hee supplying 772 places in Bavaria, are described 
i € most minute detail. In the case of five towns only 
waa barticulars not obtainable. The work is issued under the 
pices of the German Association of Gas and Water Engi- 
vers; and it should prove invaluable to all interested in the 
Seueral problems of water supply. rt ee aes 
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-TECHNICAL RECORD. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
MANAGERS, 





The General Meeting of the Association was held last Thurs- 
day at the Holborn Restaurant. Considering the large member- 
ship, the attendance was not so great as could have been desired; 
but, on this occasion, there was a fair sprinkling of the members 
of the old South-West Association. In consequence of his recent 


bereavement, the President (Mr. A. E. Broadberry, of Tottenham) 
did not feel equal to the task of being present and occupying the 
chair; and, therefore, Mr. Ropert Morton, whose interest in 
the Association has not flagged since his retirement from active 
participation in gas engineering work, was called upon to preside, 
and he cheerfully complied. 


DEPARTED FRIENDS—Mr. W. H. H. BroapDBERRY AND Mr, 
G. E. STEVENSON, 


Mr. Morton, on taking the chair, said there was nothing 
further from his mind when he entered the room than that he 
should be called upon to take the chair; and he did not think he 
was the proper person to occupy that position. There must be 
some. Past-Presidents present ; and one of them ought to have 
been invited to conduct the business. However, as the members 
had desired him to do so, he had much pleasure in occupying the 
chair. But it was a sad pleasure, if such a combination of words 
could be used. He was very sorry for the reason of his presence in 
the chair—that Mr. Broadberry did not feel equal to the duties on 
account of his father’s death. He (the Chairman) thought the 
first thing they ought to do was to refer to that sad matter. 
The late Mr, W. H. H. Broadberry was a very old member—one 
of the original members of the Association. He had known 
him for a good many years now; and he was certain they all 
held him in very great respect. Mr. Broadberry was a plain 
man, but a very practical one. He was ever ready to give all 
the assistance he could to anyone in the profession, as well as 
to the Association when President. of it, and since then. He 
would propose that the members assembled pass a vote of con- 
dolence and sympathy with the widow and family of their late 
respected friend, and that the Hon. Secretary communicate the 
vote to them. 

Mr. J. T. JoLLirFe (Ipswich) seconded the motion, which was 
passed by the members silently rising. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. W. Helps, of Croydon) said he 
had also a sad duty to perform, and that was to propose a 
similar vote of sympathy and condolence with the family of the 
late Mr. G. E. Stevenson, of Manchester, who, as the members 
knew, had been called away during the past week or so. He 
believed most of those present personally knew Mr. Stevenson, 
and those who had not that pleasure must have known him very 
well through the work he had done in connection with the gas 
industry. His death, as they were aware, was a very sudden 
one; but the feeling was prevalent among them that he died 
the death that possibly many might wish to die—to die at their 
posts when carrying out their duty to the best of their ability. 
He had, to use the expression of their Chairman, a sad pleasure 
in proposing that a vote of sympathy and condolence be passed, 
and that a copy of the resolution be sent to the widow and 
family of the late Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. C. E. BorLey (Hastings) said that he had the melancholy 
privilege of being allowed to second the motion proposed by 
Mr. Helps. He was sure they must have all been horrified to 
read in the papers the account of Mr. Stevenson’s death. The 
suddenness was appalling ; and the circumstances were deplor- 
able. He had the privilege and pleasure of knowing Mr. Steven- 
son during his professional career. Only recently he had had 
negotiations with him, and had seen him and his Chairman at 
Hastings. Many were the enjoyable meetings and chats over 
professional matters that he had had with their late friend ; and 
it came upon him with an awful shock when he heard that the 
man he had so lately seen was no more. 

The CuarrMan said this was a very sad duty they had now to 
perform; and it was, in its circumstances, different from the 
other. The suddenness and awfulness of Mr. Stevenson’s death 
came upon them all, he was sure, with very great regret. 

This vote was also acquiesced in by the members silently rising. 


CONFIRMATION OF MINUTES. 


The Hon. Secretary then submitted the minutes of the last 
meeting ; and they were confirmed. 


OFFICIAL ELEcTIONS—AN Errort To REVIVE VIVACITY IN THE 
Work. 

Mr. Botiey had much pleasure in next proposing that the 
Vice-President (Mr. D. Irving, of Bristol) be elected to fill the 
presidential chair during next year. He was sure that the Com- 
mittee, in making the choice they had, had exercised a wise 
discretion. The members had known Mr, Irving for a good 
many years; and he had charge of very important works. He 
(Mr. Botley) was satisfied they would have in him an extremely 
good President during the ensuing year. 

Mr. F. W. Gross (Lea Bridge) seconded the proposal. The 
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Committee, he said, were unanimous in selecting Mr. Irving ; 
and he was sure the affairs of the Association would be in very 
safe hands during his tenure of the office. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Irvinc heartily thanked the members for the honour they 
had done him in selecting him to be President of the Association 
during the forthcoming year; and he could only say that, with 
the kind co-operation of the Committee, and the assistance of 
the members, he should do all in his power to maintain the 
usefulness of the Association. 

Mr. W. E. Price (Hampton Wick) said he had a very pleasant 
duty to perform, and that was to propose the Vice-President for 
the ensuing year, who, in the usual course of things, would be 
President during the following year. When he mentioned the 
name, he was assured one and all would agree that no other 
gentleman could have been selected to fill the position so ably. 
It was very necessary in an Association of this description, in 
electing a Vice-President, to choose one who they were con- 
vinced would be a benefit to the Association both as Vice-Presi- 
dent and President. Without going far into the matter at the 
present time, he should like to say that they should all put their 
‘‘shoulders to the wheel” to support their Presidents, Vice- 
Presidents, and Committee. It was, he thought, pretty obvious 
that some of them were not doing all they could in this respect; 
otherwise the meeting that day would be equal to the meetings 
they had had in the past. He thought the gentleman whose 
name he was about to mention would—in fact, he was certain 
he would—have the effect of drawing the members together, and 
making the Association as flourishing as it had been in the past. 
Therefore he had the greatest gratification in announcing that 
Mr. Corbet Woodall had consented to be nominated for the 
office of Vice-President ; and, of course, in all probability, he 
would be President in the succeeding year. He hoped the mem- 
bers would reward Mr. Woodall for his kindness in taking the 
position by gathering round him in far larger numbers than 
they had assembled in of late. It rested with each member to 
do what he could to continue the Association, and to show 
that they were still alive, and not in a moribund condition. He 
had therefore much pleasure in proposing that Mr. Woodall be 
elected Vice-President for the coming year. 

Mr. W. B. RANDALL (Waltham Cross) seconded the resolu- 
tion, expressing his firm conviction that the work accomplished 
during the presidency of Mr. Irving, and afterwards of Mr. 
Woodall, would redound to the credit of the Association. 

The CuarrMAN, in supporting the motion, mentioned that he 
had had a lifelong acquaintance with Mr. Woodall, and was, he 
believed, the first to introduce him to the gas world. 

The motion was carried with applause. 

Mr. Norton H. Humpurys (Salisbury) proposed the election 
of Mr. D. H. Helps (Redhill) and Mr. T. W. R. White (Sher- 
borne) as members of the Committee. 

Mr. W. B. Mimmack (St. Mary Cray) seconded the motion, 
which was passed. 

Mr. J. Lowe (Weymouth) proposed that the Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer (Mr. J. W. Helps) be again elected to this re- 
sponsible office, which he had filled so many years. It was his 
(Mr. Lowe's) pleasure to be associated with Mr. Helps a good 
many years ago in another Association, which had since been 
absorbed by this one; and the whole of his connection with 
him had been a pleasurable one indeed. To the admirable 
manner in which he had served the Association, and the energy 
he had thrown into its work, they were indebted for its present 
prosperous condition. 

Mr. F. C. Taytor (Shanklin) seconded the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the proposition needed no re- 
commendation from him ; Mr. Helps having been such an active 
and successful Secretary. He (the Chairman) agreed with Mr. 
Price’s statement as to the lack of help that their Secretary had 
received from the rank and file of the Association. 

The motion was cordially carried. 

The Hon. SeEcrETAry, having thanked the members for this 
renewed expression of confidence, said he should like to take the 
opportunity of backing up what Mr. Price had said, in hoping 
that the Presidents in the future would receive greater suppert 
than they had done during the past few years. Through no 
fault of the Presidents, and, he could assure them and hoped 
they would believe, through no fault of the Secretary, but for 
some unknown reason, their meetings had of late lacked that 
vivacity and that large attendance which had characterized 
them in years past. As he had said before, it was not much 
good talking to those who were present; it was those who were 
absent that he wanted to talk to. He hoped, as Mr. Price had 
said, that all the members would put their “shoulders to the 
wheel,” and ensure that in the immediate future the Associa- 
tion should show greater strength and vivacity than it had 
during the last year or two. He was sorry to say this; but it 
was a fact that had been known. 

Mr. T. H. Nixon (South Metropolitan Gas Company) moved 
the re-election of Mr James L. Chapman as Auditor, and the 
appointment of Mr. A. Dougall as his colleague, in place of the 
late Mr. W. H. H. Broadberry. 

Mr. R. Watson (Hertford) seconded the motion, which was 
passed. 


New MEMBER, 
On the motion of Mr.'S. W. Dugxin (Southampton), seconded 


by Mr. W. D. CuiLp (Romford), Mr. E. P. Reilly, of Guildford, 
was admitted to membership. 





Mr. N. H. Humpurys (Salisbury) read the following paper :— 
THE MANAGER'S TOWN OFFICE. ’ 


The attitude of a gas company as regards the consumers of 
gas, as ageneral rule, has passed through three stages. First, 
there was the indifferent attitude. The price of gas was kept at 
a good substantial figure, sufficient to ensure full dividends 
without much trouble or risk; no special notice was taken of 
complaints; the quality of the article supplied was not always 
above reproach; new consumers had to wait the convenience 
or the pleasure of the service-layers before the supply was laid 
on or the meter was fixed, and also to pay a deposit or give a 
guarantee, or put up with other vexatious restrictions, besides 
bearing nearly the whole cost of the service; and no interest 
whatever was taken in the state of affairs on the other side of 
the meter. Indifference on the one side led to distrust and 
dislike on the other; and these sentiments occasionally crop up 
years after the causes have been removed—many undertakings 
now suffering in this respect for the sins of their fathers. 

The second stage was the conciliatory attitude. Keen, busi- 
ness-like, fair-minded directors and managers saw that the above 
condition of affairs was not desirable or advantageous ; and they 
recognized that the interests of the consumer should be con- 
sidered to the extent of supplying him with a good article at the 
lowest possible price. The Special Act of Parliament was put 
away on a top shelf, instead of being on hand ready to flourish 
in the face of any and every malcontent who ventured to hint 
that the gas might be better in quality or lower in price. Some 
authorities stop here, claiming that the duty of the company 
towards the consumer goes no further; and justfy such a course 
by saying that the expenses should be reduced as much as possible, 
so that gas may be sold at a low price. Cheap gas, they say in 
effect, will advertise itself. 

The third stage I will call the enterprising attitude. It takes 
in both the encouragement of the use of gas and the education 
of the consumer, It recognizes the fact that a low-priced article 
is not necessarily cheap, and that there is no such thing as auto- 
matic advertising in these days. Two-shilling gas consumed 
through a dirty iron tip gives less satisfaction, and costs more, 
than three-shilling gas passing through a Sugg table-top burner. 
So it takes in not only the supply of apparatus on hire or hire- 
purchase terms, but the fixing, instructing in use, maintenance, 
and keeping in order, of the same. It brings in an entirely 
new department, which may be called the selling department. 
I agree that this addition should not be a charge on the general 
expenses, and that it should not be worked at a loss. The 
expenditure side of the revenue account should carry no costs 
beyond the ordinary manutacturing, distributing, and establish- 
ment charges. But I contend that the enterprising attitude 
need not be ignored on this excuse, as, if properly worked, the 
selling department will pay its own footing, and, indeed, yield 
a small profit. Then it has been urged that gas companies 
should not increase their risks. I never could see why a gas 
company should avoid risks that are no detriment to ordinary 
traders; but as this objection is now somewhat out of date, no 
more need be said about it. 

The town office is an almost indispensable adjunct to the 
enterprising attitude. The gas-works are usually situated on the 
outskirts of the town, in a locality where land is cheap—which 
means the poorest and most insignificant suburb. They are a 
mile or more from the centre, and probably double this distance 
from the best residential parts. Theapproach and surroundings 
partake more of the nature of an East-end slum than ofa Parisian 
Boulevard ; and there is a general objection to calling at the gas- 
works, The better class of consumers, in particular, reckon the 
gas-works on a par with the town rubbish-yard and the sewage out- 
fall; and they would as soon visit one as the other. Apart from 
any sentimental prejudice, the distance is a disadvantage; and 
this applies in a greater degree to the company than to the con- 
sumer. More meters, stoves, and fittings will be required at the 
best end of the town than at the other; and there will be more 
complaints to attend to. Ifa meter or stove has to be fixed, a 
fitter and his mate must go from the works to the premises, 
carrying the meter with them, together with tools and other 
things required, and these must be returned to the works 
after the job is finished. Ifa complaint reaches the office as 
to a defective meter, service, or lamp, the fitter and his mate 
must again go from the workshop to the site of the complaint, 
and possibly do not or cannot take all that they want on the 
first visit. The advantage of transferring the outdoor business 
to a central site is a large reduction—more than one-half—in 
the time lost by journeys between the shops and the consumer’s 
premises, and also in the carriage of materials and tools. More 
than this, _promptitude is a great consideration in the case of 
accidents: or large escapes of gas. A fitter coming from the 
central office may reach the site and prevent all risk or danger 
before a man starting from the works would be half way there. 
Substantial penalties are sometimes insisted on in the case of 
defective public lights. The lighters can report themselves at 
the town office at the close of their rounds, and at the same time 
give in a list of defects, thus facilitating prompt attention. 

The town office should be something more than a gas-fitter’s 
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products; and the town office should not be devoted to one 
department only, but be a fair representation of the whole. 
While the company do not disdain the proverbial honest penny 
in the shape of trading profit, the main object is to encourage 
consumption of gas and residuals—to strengthen the old lines of 
business, as well as to develop new ones. So the sale of a 
5s. article that will be in operation and consuming gas for some 
hours each day may be more advantageous to the interests of 
the company than the disposal of a £5 appliance that will only 
be employed occasionally. As regards the supply of apparatus 
on hire or hire-purchase terms, the direct profit on the trans- 
action is scarcely worth consideration. Apart from the con- 
sumption of gas, it would not be a profitable business; but when 
it is the means of securing a steady consumption—an end that 
is worth some trouble, and even expense, to secure—the hiring 
department becomes a source of indirect profit. All the general 
outdoor business of the company should be attended to at the 
town office. Customers should not only be able to inspect 
stoves, burners, and fittings, but to pay accounts, and give all 
classes of orders, not only relating to gas, but to the various 
residuals manufactured bythe company. Attractively arranged 
samples should be shown, together with a boldly-designed price 
board, which also bears the announcement that all goods ordered 
will be delivered at the customer’s residence. Samples of sul- 
phate of ammonia in 2-Ib. jars of clear glass, which will contain 
about 14 lbs. of the salt, will find a steady sale. 

In my own office there are samples of ordinary coke, household 
coke, small coke No. 1 and No, 2, and coke breeze exhibited in 
wooden boxes, shaped like the old-fashioned coal-scuttle, and 
painted black, What I call household coke, small coke No. 1, 
and small coke No. 2, is broken coke about 23 inches cube, 
broken coke that passes the screen on the breaker, but will not 
pass a 4-inch screen, and ash-pan breeze that will not pass the 
same size. Breeze is the small material that passes the 4-inch 
screen. The assistance afforded to our residual trade is suffi- 
cient to pay the rent of the office and the salary of aclerk. We 
continually find residents of long standing coming in and order- 
ing various residuals, and remarking that they would have been 
glad to have had some before, but did not know we sold them. 
Before the town office was opened, there were hundreds of 
people who scarcely knew that we sold coke or that the trade in 
residuals was a steady going affair of respectable dimensions. 

A prominent feature should be made of the lines of apparatus 
offered for hire. They should be shown in operation, and carry 
labels clearly setting forth the terms on which they are supplied. 
The stove should not be allowed to overshadow the lighting 
burner. The tendency of late years has been to leave the 
primary object of the gas industry totake care ofitself. Demon- 
strations and exhibitions are held, at which the advantages of 
gas-stoves are set forth; but the gas-burner is frequently left out 
in the cold. One of the principal objects of the town office 
should be to set forth the advantages of gas as an illuminating 
agent, and that not for the poor only, but also forthe rich. Gas 
has paramount advantages for the cottage; but, as regards the 
castle, it is capable of affording service that cannot be obtained 
from any other agent. Gas companies, in my opinion, are not 
only too ready to take a back-seat in the matter of illumina- 
tion, but also to leave the principal thoroughfares and go into 
the slums. A good show of incandescent burners should be 
made, and the company should be prepared, not only to fix, but 
also to adequately maintain the same at a moderate charge, 
including the necessary renewal of the mantles. One thing 
that has helped the cooking-stove is the fact that the company 
maintain it in repair ; and if it is worth while to keep the cooker 
in efficient order, it is worth while to do as much for the burner. 
The maintenance of incandescent lights is by no means so 
troublesome or costly as some appear to suppose. In many in- 
stances—such as for placesof worship, reading-rooms, museums, 
&c.—it is a mere trifle. At Salisbury, we have had 500 street- 
lamps and as many private burners, some inside and some out- 
side, on our hands for a year; and the maintenance business is 
developing steadily. 

The town office should include a clerks’ or rental department, 
where all books relating to the accounts of the customers should 
be kept; a show-room for stoves and fittings; stores for meters, 
service-pipes, &c.; and workshops for the repair of stoves and 
fittings. It will be a convenience if room can be found for lamp 
Stores, painting and repairing shops, &c., so that the street-lamp 
department can be worked from the town office. The board- 
room and secretary’s office may also be on the same premises. 
This really means that the necessary block of buildings should 
be erected by the company, as it is very unlikely that premises 
can be found which admit of all these arrangements. It is not 
every company thatis in a position to launch out so extensively. 
It may be a case of dispensing to a greater or less extent with some 
of these departments. If such is unavoidable, half a loaf is 
better than no bread; and even an ordinary shop, provided the 
situation is good, can be turned to useful account. 

All who are desirous to move from the conciliatory to the 
enterprising attitude will do well to remember—that enterprise 
spells capital, and that dividends are made in the retort-house. 
= regards the first point, it may be possible to squeeze the cost 
of a few dozen services and meters per annum out of the revenue 
account without feeling the pinch; but modern requirements in 
a district that has not previously been exploited cannot be met 
without more considerable outlay. This fact should be clearly 





brought before the directorate, and discussed by them in the 
first place; for it is a mistake to incur responsibilities for out- 
lay, trusting to providence for a way of meeting them. Nor can 
the acquirements be accurately forecast, as they will depend 
upon the response received to the offers made. Ifa company 
decide to take up the slot-meter business, there may be 500, 1000, 
or 2000 applications, according to how the thing takes. If the 
directors determine to limit the outlay to a fixed sum per 
annum, or to impose other restrictions, the manager will then 
know what to do. As regards the second point, the time- 
honoured axiom of Mr. Newbigging, which is more extensively 
quoted perhaps than any other, was never of more importance 
than at present, when the manager is expected to do everything 
that everybody else is doing, and a little more. While he can 
keep a general supervision over the town office, and deal per- 
sonally with specially important cases, he cannot be at the beck 
and call of every Tom, Dick, or Harry who wants to buy a 
Welsbach burner or a 1s. 6d. boiling-ring. He must rely for the 
carrying out of details upon a competent staff of assistants. 
His place is at the works, as the retort-house and purifier-house 
require as much attention now as ever they did. The manager’s 
private office should be at the gas-works; and with the aid of 
a telephone connection, he can keep well in touch with the 
town office. 

I remember hearing an old gentleman, who had retired from 
business after half-a-century’s experience as a carpenter and 
builder, remark that he had never solicited an order in his life; 
but business cannot be kept together on these lines at the pre- 
sent time. Touting of all kinds, direct and indirect, is carried 
on with feverish eagerness ; and the man who knows how to sell 
ordinary articles is quite as successful as the man who can 
invent and manufacture great improvements. It is not enough 
to make a good article and trust that it will advertise itself; 
and the men or the companies who consider that they can 
afford to dispense with the selling department, must be pre- 
pared to take back seats, and to see their own commodity dis- 
placed by goods admittedly inferior in quality, but more ener- 
getically or attractively set before the buyers. When we see 
what can be done by a keen study of the art of selling, we 
cannot but wonder what the sales of gas would be, if it was 
exploited with the energy bestowed on other less-deserving 
articles, if it was advertised regularly, by newspaper, handbill, 
pamphlet, and poster, and if there was a house-to-house can- 
vass, as has been done in some towns in America, with special 
attention to the reasons why gas was not used, and to remedy- 
ing or removing the same. Many gas companies can claim to 
share with my old friend the honour of never having solicited 
an order; and if a good business grows up under such un- 
favourable conditions, it is not too much to claim that it could 
be doubled or trebled by careful attention in the selling depart- 
ment. There are only a few odd corners now in the world for the 
people who do not solicit orders; and soon there will be no 
room for them at all. 

For the sake of convenience, I have spoken only of the 
manager of the company; but I do not lose sight of the fact that 
the business is carried on by the secretary as well as the manager, 
and that very wide variations obtain as to the duties and 
responsibilities of these officials respectively. The secretary 
may be little more than a legal adviser and clerk to the direc- 
tors, or he may keep the books and control the whole of the 
business operations; and the position of the manager may vary 
inversely. He may simply act as technical adviser or superin- 
tendent, having nothing to do with the books or accounts, or he 
may also be responsible to the directors for the whole of the 
commercial operations. In works of any magnitude—say, over 
200 million cubic feet per year—there is plenty of room for a 
competent engineer to make and distribute the gas and act as 
general technical superintendent, and also for a commercial 
manager who should superintend the finances and the business 
dealings ; and in large companies, the entire outdoor department 
may with advantage be handed over to the supervision of a skilled 
technician. 

These are views on the subject of the manager’s town office 
that are based on my own experiences. Some of you may not 
agree with them; and others, finding themselves in widely 
different surroundings, may have adopted different methods. 
The question is one that deserves careful consideration from all 
points of view; and having freely and unreservedly stated my own 
opinions. I hope other members of the Association will follow 
suit, and that we may have a useful and profitable discussion. 


Discussion. 


The CuairMan, in inviting discussion, said the paper gave the 
writer’s own experience on the matters dealt with. It did not 
require any technical knowledge to discuss it; but it was not 
the less valuable on that account. 

Mr. S. W. Durkin (Southampton) was sure the members were 
obliged to Mr. Humphrys for his very practical paper. He did 
not suppose it would be possible, as the author had intimated 
in his paper, for all of them to carry out his recommendations 
in detail. As far, however, as Southampton was concerned, 
they were acting somewhat on the lines laid down. They had a 
town office, and an office at the works. The town office was 
under the control of the Company’s worthy Secretary and his 
staff; and he (Mr. Durkin) had personally nothing to do with 


it. But some years ago, they had a vacant room there, which 
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was fitted up as a show-room for the various gas-ranges that the 
Company let out on hire, as well as gas-fires, and a series of 
up-to-date burners. Although he was not personally in charge 
of this room, he might say that it was a great advantage to the 
Company. The stupidity of the public was something amazing. 
They wanted this stove, or that stove; but they could not 
tell exactly what they did want. He had directed people to 
go to the show-room, and see what there was there; but 
even then they could not always find what they wanted, 
and had again tried to describe to the attendant what it 
was they did require. Some others really did not know 
where the town office was, and when informed that they 
would perhaps see there what they needed, would say: ‘I will 
think about it,” or “I will call in when passing that way.” 
He presumed that a person of this description was not very 
sincere in his requirements, and possibly never turned up at all 
at the town office. But, on the whole, the show-room had been 
a very great success, and had no doubt brought in a great deal 
of custom to the Company. So far as the outdoor department 
was concerned, he had that under his own control; and from his 
office at the works, the whole district was commanded. The 
town office took orders for service-pipes and anything else the 
Company dealt in, and then all these matters were transferred 
to him for his staff to carry out in detail. . Mr. Humphrys made 
some allowance for their surroundings ; and he (Mr. Durkin) had 
to accept the position as it was. They did their best, and gave 
every facility to the consumers, in regard to the supplying of 
their wants, and attending to their various complaints, whether 
they were good, bad, or indifferent. The consumers got fairly 
good, if not very good, attention to their requirements. He 
quite agreed with the general principles laid down in the paper ; 
but there was one point they should remember in connection 
with the letting out on hire of gas cooking-ranges. He thought, 
where a district was a large and growing one, it would answer a 
gas company’s purpose to appoint a lady superintendent to go 
round and instruct the ladies in the proper use of the gas-stoves. 
As he had observed before, and others had observed the same 
thing, servants were the greatest enemies to the extension of gas 
for cooking purposes; and he thought, if a competent person 
were appointed to go round and initiate mistresses and servants 
in the proper use of these things, much good would result. 
D'rectors did not always see eye to eye with their officials; but 
tte day would come perhaps when they would get more en- 
ligh‘ened. He had a very good man who had full charge of the 
fisirg up of the stoves. He gave all the instruction he possibly 
cou'd to the consumers, and, if a second visit was necessary, he 
attended to it. So farashe (Mr. Durkin) could gather in coming 
in contact with people, they spoke very well as to this man’s 
ability in assisting them to employ the gas to the best possible 
advantage, 

Mr. F. G. Cockey (Newport, I. of W.) remarked that, if the 
discussion somewhat flagged, Mr. Humphrys must take it that 
it was not because the paper was not appreciated, but because 
they all felt that he was right in principle—that it was an 
excellent thing for a company to have an office in the centre of 
the town. Of course, the circumstances of different companies 
varied so very materially that it was an impossibility for all 
companies to have a town office. For instance, the relative 
sphere of control of the secretary and manager in various 
places was so very different. In one case, the secretary would 
be merely the clerk and perhaps legal adviser to the Directors; 
and in another case he would be practically the commercial 
manager of the undertaking. Then, again, if there was a town 
office, it was almost necessary, in order for it to be a success, 
that there should be a technical man in charge of the show- 
room a man with sufficient technical knowledge to explain 
everything appertaining to the consumers’ requirements. But 
the resources of small companies would not always permit of 
the employment of a man of this character. The manager’s 
place was at the works—in the retort-house and the purifying- 
house—watching the details of manufacture; and he required 
a fully competent man to take charge of the selling department 
—a commercial man, sufficiently technical to explain everything 
to the customers. He thought the tendency now was, if they 
did their best, to go beyond the second stage Mr. Humphrys had 
mentioned, and take the consumer in hand and try to educate 
him. In his case, they sent a man round to show them how 
to properly use their cookers and gas-burners, and to do the 
small repairs; but they did not ask the consumers to call them 
in and abuse them for defective lights and apparatus which had 
been put in, in a more or less unworkmanlike way, by retail 
tradesmen. He thought all the members appreciated the prin- 
ciples that Mr. Humphrys had laid down in his paper; but it 
was simply their individual circumstances that might prevent 
them adopting them all. 

Mr. Durkin added to his previous remarks that in his case they 
had telephonic communication between the town office and the 
works; and this he found an advantage, though the tinkling of 
the bell all day long was a sore point with him. (Laughter.) 

Mr. C. E. Bot.Ley (Hastings) said, as already pointed out, the 
general principles mentioned in the paper were entirely those 
which, in well-directed concerns, were practised in these days. 
He did not think there was any question about the desirability 
of carrying out all the means that Mr. Humphrys suggested for 
developing consumption and giving the consumers information. 
There were three attitudes mentioned by Mr. Humphrys in his 





paper—the indifferent, the conciliatory, and the enterprising. 
Now, he (Mr. Botley) hoped there was no one present—he did 
not think there was anyone—who had ever been in the attitude of 
indifference. He could not himself see that the desire for im- 
proving consumption in every possible way was not as keen in 
the past as it was at the present time. The means, it was true, 
were not so great then; but still there was a good deal to be 
done in those days. He could not imagine a state of things 
where the indifferent attitude was struck; if people had not 
the means of largely developing consumption, how could they 
be expected to doit? Then he could not imagine an engineer 
not practising the conciliatory attitude. He had so many cases 
of complaint to meet—imaginary or real—that, if he was not 
conciliatory, he would soon find himself in a bad way. The 
enterprising attitude, too, was one which was very much pushed 
in these days. For some years past, they had at Hastings 
developed the enterprising attitude. They bad given every 
facility for people to get the best light possible, and they also 
gave a great deal of gratuitous assistance in various ways. 
With regard to the question of cooking-stoves, he might men- 
tion an example of what had recently been done at Hastings. 
One or two complaints came in from users of cooking-stoves. 
They got on fairly well with them, but said they would like to 
see how a cooking-stove was managed. The Company there. 
upon engaged a lady to come down to Hastings, and invita- 
tions were sent out to the consumers to attend the Company’s 
offices, where the lady referred to showed them how to use the 
cooking-stoves to the best advantage. This, he need hardly 
say, was highly appreciated, and resulted in a great increase of 
business—due simply to the enterprising way in which the matter 
was taken up. 

Mr. J. T. JoLtirFe (Ipswich) said he was quite at one with 
Mr. Humphrys in the principles set forth in his paper. They 
had for many years at Ipswich had offices in the centre of the 
town; and they had been of untold advantage to them. He 
would go further perhaps than Mr. Humphrys. He would not 
only do everything that Mr. Humphrys did, but he would also 
employ a skilled official who could go round and explain every- 
thing that could be explained, and could advise in every direc- 
tion. Not only that, but he would also (as they did as a matter 
of fact) employ a woman—not perhaps a lady, as Mr. Botley 
said—who thoroughly understood the use of the gas-oven, and 
was able to explain to anyone who wanted such information the 
use of it. They had also found an advantage in having lecturers 
who were able to give demonstrations in the town offices to the 
consumers. These lectures were carried on for a long period ; 
and invitations were sent out in every direction. The result of 
this was a considerable amount of good. In addition to this, he 
thought it was highly desirable that gas companies should try, 
as far as possible, to get the whole of the gas-fitting business 
into their own hands. If there was a house to be fitted up, the 
ordinary gas-fitter seemed to go about it with an utter disregard 
of what was really needed; and it was only after the poor con- 
sumer got into the house that he found out how the work had 
been executed. Only two or three months since, an example of 
this came under his notice. There were some new houses, 
letting at £60 a year, which were fitted up by gas-fitters employed 
by the builders ; and, as soon as tenants got into the houses, they 
had to apply to the Gas Company for assistance. The houses 
were so scandalously fitted up, that there were leaks in all direc- 
tions, and the pipes were far too small. If gas companies would 
work with the idea of getting as much of the gas-fitting into 
their own hands as they could—not so much for the profit as to 
have the work done ina satisfactory way for the consumer—they 
would be doing both the consumer and themselves a great deal 
of good. ; 

Mr. W. E. Price (Hampton Wick) entered a protest against 
the first paragraph of the paper. He did not think that, taking 
the gas industry as a whole, it was right to say they had treated 
the consumers in the way there described, nor did he think it 
wise it should go forth that a gas manager in a meeting of this 
sort had said that consumers had been treated in that way. 
They did not know where the paper might get to; and it might 
be brought up against them by a corsumer, who would say, “I 
told you so—you used to be indifferent, and now one of your own 
men says so himself.” He did not think, in the discussion, it 
had been agreed that this was the case. : 

Mr. R. Watson (Hertford), referring to the cost of the main 
tenance of incandescent burners, said it seemed to him the com- 
parison between incandescent burners and stoves was scarcely 
a fair one. Stoves could not be broken in the same way as 
mantles; and to take over the maintenance of incandescent 
mantles appeared somewhat risky. It would be of service to the 
members, in introducing this business, if they had a few figures 
on the point, which would add to the value of the paper. At 
Hertford, which was a comparatively small town, they had a 
town office, and in conjunction with it they dealt with the rental 
work. They also had a fitting-shop and fitting business and 
show-room. The fitting business answered not so much as a 
business, but they got the whole of the fitting in the town In 
their own hands, with the result that they were able to see that 
the correct sized pipes were satisfactorily placed in the houses. 
So much were the Gas Company trusted in this respect, that 
they not only obtained the custom of the private consumers, but 
they did the bulk of the work too for the builders in the town— 
of course, at a reduction for them. 
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Mr. Humpnrys said he did not think anything much occurred 
in the remarks made upon the paper which called for a reply. 
Of course, as he had already observed, the experience of others 
might be different from his own; but what he had said in the 
paper was based on his own experience during something like 
thirty years. As to the maintenance of incandescent burners, 
he considered it a great mistake to say they would maintain bur- 
ners at 6d., 9d., or 1s. as the case might be, because so much de- 
pended upon the position of the burners. Ina place of worship, 
a museum, or a reading-room, where there were no labouring 
or mechanical operations going on, the maintenance was a mere 
nothing; but, on the other hand, in a factory ora public house 
or a club room, the maintenance might come to a considerable 
sum. In his own case, he undertook maintenance at varying 
prices. In some instances, they had put in the fittings, and the 
maintenance was included in the cost of the fittings under a 
seven years’ contract; and in other cases, they had undertaken 
the maintenance at 6d. per burner per quarter. In one case he 
undertook it at 10d. per burner per quarter. They had a staff 
of three or four men-told off to get their hands in; and they 
became very expert at dealing with the burners. He found 
that 64. per burner per quarter was a very good estimate for 
the maintenance of the burners. 

Mr. Watson: In private houses ? 

Mr. Humpnurys: Yes. Continuing, he said he did not under- 
take less than a dozen burners on these terms. The men cleaned 
the chimneys; and the charge made included the renewal of 
the mantles. 

Mr, Watson: Is labour included in the price named ? 

Mr. Humpurys answered that, where there were a few hun- 
dred mantles to deal with, the labour did not amount to much 
per burner. The men could see to a good many burners in the 
course of a day. 





Mr. H. O, E_pripGe (Tottenham) then read a paper entitled — 
GAS SUPPLY BY AUTOMATIC METER. 


At the request of your President, I shall endeavour in this 
paper to lay before the Association some information, and to 
relate some of the difficulties, troubles, and successes we have ex- 
perienced in the commencement and continuation of gas supply 
by automatic meter. I do not suppose much of the information 
will be new, or of a nature greatly different from that encountered 
by members of the Association in the promotion of work of this 
description. 

The opening attempt by my Company was made in 1893, at 
the end of which year we had about 70 metersin use. At the 
close of the present year (1899), the number will exceed 8000 ; 
ours being, I believe, the first case in which the number of slot 
meters has exceeded the total of ordinary consumers. Our 
district is well situated for automatic gas supply; being only a 
few miles north of London, and well furnished with a service of 
cheap workmen’s trains. The builders find that, no matter how 
fast houses are erected, would-be tenants apply, as occupiers, 
before the first brick is laid. They do not build here in terraces 
or streets, but lay out enormous estates at once, and soon 
convert what were smiling green fields to row upon row of bricks 
and mortar, all consisting of cottage property or small shops, 
for which the slot meters are suitable, and are eagerly applied 
for. By a little judicious canvassing, fully 75 per cent. of these 
occupiers can be induced toburn gas. In most cases, the house 
is inhabited by only one family ; and there is not the trouble and 
continual expense to the Company that is entailed where lodgers 
are supplied. Though extending so fast, we have in this district 
still vast tracts of market fields and agricultural lands that leave 
ample scope for time to come. 

1898 COLLECTION. 


It may be of interest to state first the particulars of our last 
year’s collection (1898). But I will mention, in parenthesis, that 
we are charging for ordinary supply 3s. per 1000 cubic feet ; and 
by slot meter we furnish 22 cubic feet per penny. Many of our 
first meters were set at 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, or 224 feet 
per penny ; and a large proportion of these are stillinuse. The 
gas consumption for the year was 85,800,000 cubic feet; the 
number of meters was 6860; and the money collected and paid 
to the bank, £16,130. This gives averages as follows :— 

Gas per meter a «ve 12,500 cubic feet. 
Money per meter . . , £2 6s. tod. 

‘ Price per 1000 cubic feet . . 3s. gd. 
_ Taking the total collection—£16,130—as a basis of calcula- 
tion, £12,870 is taken for cost of gas at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, 
tg £1029 for meter-rents at 3s. per year (which is our charge 
or an ordinary 3-light meter), leaving £2231 for hire of fittings 
and additional slot charges. This equals about 6s. 6d. per year, 
or 13d. per week, for each house. With 12,500 cubic feet 
registered on an average by each meter, and paid for at the 
se of 3s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet, the excess payment, after 
educting gas at the ordinary price (3s.), is gs. 4d. for each house. 


I have taken the excess cost of fixi ( i 
sore seta ae xing slot meter and fittings 





Labour, pipes, and fittings. . . 

Service , : ' " vine : : hen #8 he ; 

Slot attachment . Dek, ante ae) ae 
Total . . « £48 6 





The ros. stated for service does not cover the cost, but repre- 
sents the additional loss as compared with ordinary meters, the 
cost of the services to which are partly paid by the consumers. 
The gs. 4d. yearly has therefore to provide— 
(a) The extra cost of collecting and booking small accounts. 
(b) Interest ~ £3 8s. capital, which, at 4 per cent., amounts 
to 2s. gd. 
(c) Rent of meter, which, for ordinary 3-light, is charged 3s. 
(d) The attention to, and responsibility for, internal fittings, 
flexible tubes, &c., and the upkeep of the same. 
(ce) Finally, whatever sum is thought advisable to write off the 
value of the fittings, &c., from year to year. 


This calculation of cost of supply and erection is based only on 
the excess cost for gas by slot meters, and is in every way inde- 
pendent of distribution in the ordinary manner. On the ques- 
tion of cost of collection and inspection, I shall speak later. 


ACCEPTANCE OF ORDERS. 


One of the first causes of success in automatic gas supply is 
the careful selection of the class of property to be accepted. 
The ideal is the happy medium between villas and slums. We 
only give one description of fittings, and in not much variety ; 
and houses of the better class—say, ranging from £30 rental 
upwards—are not generally profitable. When we have been 
induced to fit these up for a consumer, he has often been dis 
satisfied after the workis completed. For good and lofty rooms 
better fittings than we supply are required; and although one 
consumer may be satisfied, on a change in the tenancy of the 
house we have been requested (sometimes not at all politely) to 
clear them away. Of course, loss is then incurred. 

The best kind of house is undoubtedly that purchased, or 
being purchased, by the tenant, and inhabited by clerks, 
mechanics, or skilled labourers. These are not likely to remove, 
as a large proportion of our customers are constantly doing. 
They have an interest in the house, and in the keeping of it in 
repair; and when once it is nicely completed, they will turn out 
excellent consumers, and give very little trouble. Workshops 
cannot be supplied satisfactorily by slot meter. The gas is not 
required as a rule except for a month or two in mid-winter ; and 
during the remainder of the year the meter and fittings produce 
no profit, and, being in the way, are liable to damage. Orders 
for lighting stables should also be refused. The consumption 
is always small, and the fittings likely to deteriorate. An 
eminent solicitor living in our district had his stables supplied 
by slot meter; and the money collected during a period of two 
years amounted to the magnificent sum of one shilling and six- 
pence. Small shops in our neighbourhood are good and large 
consumers—but troublesome, as they often change hands, and 
each incoming tenant requires alterations according to the 
nature of his business. On the other hand, when a good busi- 
ness man finds his shop a success, he generally prefers to change 
the system for a supply by ordinary meter. 

It is becoming usual now, in closely populated districts, to 
erect suites of rooms in flats one above another, each portion a 
distinct tenement, but generally entered by a stairway or passage 
common to all. The automatic gas supply is suitable and easily 
furnished to such buildings; but care should be taken to place 
the service to all levels before the building is completed, and each 
meter should be placed, not in the common passage, where it is 
likely to be tampered with, but under the protection of the 
responsible consumer. 

The fittings we supply consist of a 2-light chandelier, with cup- 
and-ball joint, but without hydraulic slide, and three pendants 
or brackets as required; one having an extra cock for the flexible 
tube and boiling-burner. The inspector who accepts the order 
carries a numbered photograph illustrating the fittings, to enable 
the customers to select from. He settles the position of the 
fixtures, and gets signatures to the consumer’s contract, and the 
consent of landlord to fix and remove the fittings if required. 
The orders to place gas-fittings, after the meter is fixed by the 
Company’s workmen, are handed to our contractors, who com- 
plete the fitting of each house at the agreed rate of one guinea 
per house for labour, pipes, &c., after which the work is examined, 
and if satisfactory the accounts are passed for payment. 


STOVES. 


As an experiment, our Company fixed without rent or charge, 
and in connection with slot meters, about 50 small gas cooking- 
ranges, to ascertain if the increased consumption of gas would 
warrant any further outlay in the same direction. I think that the 
subject of gas-cookers, and the different conditions under which 
they are provided by gas companies, is a question that up to the 
present has hardly received the attention it deserves. This 
matter may be partially beyond the scope of my paper; but 
stating the result of our experiment, and the opinion formed 
therefrom, will, I trust, call forth some very valuable remarks 
as the experiences of others on this subject. 

_ Our experiment was a dismal failure. The excess consump- 
tion on an average was only about 2000 cubic feet per annum 
where the free cooker was placed, showing a return of ts. 6d. in 
the extra or ‘slot ” profit, The expense of obtaining and fixing 
these was over {2 each. Interest on capital alone would, there- 
fore, more than absorb any profit from the increased consumption 
of gas, and leave nothing for depreciation, repairs, and changes. 
We have made no more experiments in this direction. 

I cannot but compliment the manufacturers of gas cooking 
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stoves on the perfection which they have attained, and the 
wonderful economy with which the work is performed. But this 
very economy is an advantage in which the gas companies have 
no share. They bear all the heavy original outlay in purchasing 
and fixing, and afterwards the constant attention and repairing 
required ; while the rental charges in many cases are scarcely 
sufficient to pay for the depreciation of a machine at once 
fragile and liable to injury. Gas cooking-stoves have so 
thoroughly established their utility, and are so generally recog- 
nized as the cheapest and most reliable means of domestic 
cooking, that some alterations in the present systems, whereby 
the expense is more equally divided, should not be a matter of 
great difficulty. 
CoLLECTION. 


Under the old system of collection, the boxes are emptied 
twice each quarter, and the proceeds paid directly into banks, 
of which we have eight branches in our district; each day’s 
work being compared with the bank-slips, so that a good check is 
obtained on the collector and his collection lists. The necessity 
of paying in before closing of banks, however, makes the after- 
noon a short one; and fifty accounts were reckoned a good day’s 
work. By this system, the collector had no cash to take home 
or leave at the office after his day’s work was done. 

Wishing to increase the number of collections each day, we 
have lately allowed some of our best men the opportunity to 
see what they could do at collecting on piece-work ; the price paid 
being 7d. per meter. Each man is given a district of about 
800 accounts; and he is allowed to work his own hours, but is 
held responsible for the safety and correctness of his work. 
This has effected a great saving. The old system cost more 
than 8s. per 100 accounts. Under the new, the price is 6s. 3d. 
The collectors like the new plan, as it enables them, by working 
longer hours, to increase the amount of their wages considerably 
—especially where the banks are conveniently situated, and the 
neighbourhood thickly populated. 

The collectors are provided with strong paper bags for coppers ; 
each bag holding 5s., and stamped with the amount and the Com- 
pany’s name. It is a fact that for the last four years, the banks 
have accepted these bags at the stamped value, and have supplied 
their customers with them without a single case in which the 
amount has been disputed. 

This collecting work is heavy manual labour, and needs strong 
and vigorous men. Ten pounds worth of coppers, with collect- 
ing bags and books, will weigh close on 56 lbs. The work is often 
dirty and disagreeable. Men are brought into contact with a 
good many family affairs that are usually kept in the background 
-—-with dirt, sickness, and sometimes death. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


I have endeavoured, in this paper, to give some outlines of the 
conditions under which my Company have carried this now 
important branch of gas engineering to a successfulissue. Many 
others, probably working in the same direction, have obtained 
better results; but before concluding I should like to remark on 
the satisfaction expressed by our customers, when they have 
once got acquainted with, and accustomed to, the system of 
lighting their houses by automatic gas supply. They seem 
almost to dread a return to their old plan of paraffin lamps, 
with the accompanying dangers and disagreeable smells. The 
owners of property and the agents who represent them are 
almost without exception in favour ofoursupply. They willingly 
assist by giving us notice of changes and removals. They con- 
sider the value of their property is enhanced, and the class of 
their tenants improved, by the introduction of the system, 
The houses are kept in better condition; and the constant inspec- 
tion of collectors in uniform, who call so many times during the 
year, and who are necessarily invited into the interior of the 
house, must have its effect in bettering the conditions of the 
inhabitants, For where light is, cleanliness must follow and 
crime cannot hide; for the dark places of the earth are the 
habitations of cruelty. 


Discussion, 


The Cuarrman observed that the paper contained a great deal 
of interesting information; and some of it might be very useful. 
He was sorry to hear of the experience at Tottenham in regard 
to the hiring-out of cookers, because he believed it was quite 
opposed to the experience of a good many other companies. As 
to the remark Mr. Eldridge made respecting the stove makers, 
he (the Chairman) thought that he could quite endorse it. At 
all events those buying gas-stoves should be very careful in 
making a selection. Some stoves were got up in a very trum- 
pery way; and cost a great deal for repair at a very early stage 
of their use, 

Mr. J. W. HELPs (Croydon) said he should like to thank Mr. 
Eldridge for having so kindly come forward to assist the Asso- 
ciation with his paper. At the same time, Mr. Eldridge would 
excuse him saying that he felt perhaps a little disappointed at 
the manner in which he had treated the subject, because it 
seemed to him it really resolved itself naturally into a question 
of £ s.d. What they wanted to know was whether this system, 
under the conditions in which it was worked in connection with 
their various companies, really paid its way. If the author, 
instead of giving them the figures in the way he had done, had 
worked them out at so much per 1000 cubic feet, the members 
could, having their own figures at their fingers’ ends, have 








compared what they were doing in their own several towns with 
what was being done at Tottenham. - He knew that it was the 
custom generally, when looking at the vast growth of the pre- 
payment system, to consider it simply from the point of view of 
the number of consumers one had ; but when one looked at it 
from the amount of gas, or rather the percentage which the 
quantity of gas used under the prepayment system bore to the 
total quantity, he thought then they would be somewhat sur- 
prised at the smallness of the proportion. At Croydon, where 
the system had been in use ten years this month (in the town 
itself it was the prepayment system, and the automatic was only 
in use in one small district), he found that, in the year ending 
June 30, 1898, the total quantity of gas sold under the prepay- 
ment and automatic systems was only something like 13 per cent. 
of the total. This was accounted for by the fact that, while the 
average amount of gas used by the consumer under the ordinary 
system was 54,380 cubic feet, that used under the prepayment 
system was 18,311 cubic feet, and that used under the auto- 
matic system only 16,000 cubic feet. They had had a good 
opportunity of comparing the two systems—the prepayment, 
whereby an amount of gas was turned on and paid for anda 
receipt given by the inspector at the time of his visit, and the 
penny-in-the-slot, or automatic, system, to which Mr. Eldridge 
had more particularly alluded. In Croydon, under the prepay- 
ment system, they charged a regular rent of 2d. a week for the 
fittings, and under the automatic system the extra charge 
was gd. per 1000 cubic feet. If the members would bear with 
him for a moment, he might point out how, from a pecuniary 
point of view, the three systems compared. In the first case, he 
found that the total amount of money which, in Croydon, was 
laid out on an ordinary consumer—that was, the capital outlay 
—was {2 18s. 5d. The gross amount there received for gas per 
1000 cubic feet was 2s. 9'6d., including meter-rent. The cost 
of collection, 10 per cent. depreciation, and the various other 
charges (bad debts and inspectors) totalled to 2'28d.; leaving 
28. 7°32d. as the net amount received for gas—that was, with 
the charge of 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, only o 68d. less than the 
actual amount charged. With the prepayment system, they 
found the total capital charge, in Croydon, exclusive of a stove 
(because, the 2d. being a regular charge, and having nothing to 
do with the gas-stove, they could fairly charge the ordinary rent 
for the stove, which could not be done under the automatic 
system), was £4 9s. 9d. The gross amount received for gas, 
including rent, was 3s. 2°54d. The total charges for collection, 
10 per cent. depreciation, inspectors, &2., came to 8'79]., giving 
them a net amount of 2s, 5°75d.; or, in other words, they received 
2'25d. less than the price ot gas—viz., 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Thus, they were actually supplying gas to the prepayment con- 
sumer in Croydon, at something like 13d. less than to the 
ordinary consumer. Then they came to the automatic system, 
which was in use in the Carshalton district. There the capital 
charge, including a stove, came to £7 8s. 5d.; the stove in some 
cases being a large one, and sometimes costing as much as £5. 
They did not limit the cost of them, because their experience 
was different from Mr. Eldridge’s. They found that the stove 
did very considerably increase the amount of gas used per con- 
sumer. In that district, the gross charge for gas under the 
automatic system was 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. Taking from 
this the various charges—is, 2'15d.—left 23. 11°85d.; and the 
ordinary price of gas in Carshalton being 33. 5d., the amount 
received from the automatic consumers was 5'15d. less than 
they were charging the ordinary consumers. The cost deducted 
from the gross figure was rather raised by the fact that he had 
taken 10 per cent. depreciation on a very large suin; but if he 
took the cost of the cooker away, it would be found that, prac- 
tically speaking, it made a difference of about 4}d. upon the 
price charged to the automatic consumer, which was exactly the 
same as that charged to the ordinary consumer. But if they 
had not the stove, they would not have the gas; and therefore 
the divisor in that case would be smaller, and probably would 
bring it to just the same. This went to prove the fact that 
really the automatic consumer was treated rather too leniently. 
The gd. per 1000 cubic feet did not really pay ; and the ordinary 
consumers suffered accordingly. This did not appear to him to 
be quite fair. Going again to the question of stoves, he said it 
was a very important one, and one in which they were now 
taking a great dea! of interest in Croydon, with the view of 
deciding whether it was fair to charge any rent to the 
automatic consumer for the stove. He had taken out at 
random two instances that morning. In one case, a con- 
sumer on the automatic system in Carshalton was using, on 
an average, 59,000 cubic feet of gas in a year. Now, if they 
took these figures, and examined them carefully, it would be 
found that, deducting all charges from this man’s account, he was 
paying the Company full rent for everything, and putting into 
their pockets 15s. besides, because they were charging him 91. 
per 1000 cubic feet on the whole of the 59,000 cubic feet. Taking 
the case of another man only consuming 10,000 cubic feet a 
year, they found the Company were out of pocket to the extent 
of 5s. 6d. If, therefore, they went on charging the large con- 
sumer a rent for his stove, they would be making him pay twice 
over. He (Mr. Helps) would like to find out whether it was not 
possible to adopt some sliding-scale method, and not always take 
from the consuiner od. per 1000 cubic feet, if he used a large 
quantity of gas. It seemed unfair to doso; and what he would 
like would be some system of regulating the extra charge per 
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1000 cubic feet according to the amount of gas burned. With 
their prepayment system in Croydon, charging regularly a rent 
of 2d. per week, it did not matter whether or not they charged 
rent for the stove. It was perfectly fair, one way or the other; 
and it was simply a matter for the Company to decide. He 
made these few remarks because he wished to point out that so 
far this prepayment system had been wofully neglected. He 
believed, having had the two systems working side by side, that 
this one was absolutely the cheaper. In Croydon 1°79d. per 
1000 cubic feet covered cost of collection, while in Carshalton 
district it cost 1'86d. It was usually thought that one of the 
great disadvantages of the prepayment system was that the cost 
of collection was so much more than in the case of the automatic 
meters; but these figures rather disproved this. He wished to 
stand somewhat as a champion of the prepayment system; and 
he would ask those who were thinking of adopting one or other 
of the systems, to consider whether the prepayment system was 
not worthy of adoption in some towns. 

Mr. W. E. Price (Hampton Wick) said he could quite bear 
out what Mr. Helps had stated with reference to cooking-stoves ; 
but in his district they, of course, had nothing like the quantity 
fixed that there were in Croydon. His experience was that, 
unless the slot consumer had a cooker, he was not worth 
having. The slot consumers were charged the same proportion 
as rent ; and, with the cooker, they found that, as Mr. Helps 
had said, it did not work out quite fair to the big consumer. In 
some cases the rent of the meter and cooker came to far and 
above what it should do; but it was difficult to know what to 
do under the circumstances. It hardly seemed satisfactory 
to have more than one price under the coin-meter system, It 
would cause great dissatisfaction; and besides they could not 
very well set the meter at one point for one consumer, who 
would probably disappear in a few months, and be followed by 
another whose consumption would necessitate a change again. 
He had not had any experience of the prepayrnent system as in 
use at Croydon; but his objection to it was an objection that 
had been raised by consumers using the shilling-in-the-slot 
meter. Where there had been a large amount of gas used, he 
had visited the consumer who had a shilling-in-the-slot meter, 
and he objected to it—his reason being that he could not con- 
trol the consumption, and consequently did not obtain that 
economy with the shilling slot that he was able to secure with 
the penny slot, as he was unable to check the servant. It 
seemed to him (Mr. Price) that the prepayment system was even 
worse in this respect, because he took it that a man on the pre- 
payment system would pay more than a shilling on each collec- 
tion; and there was thus practically no check on the servants, 
In his district, the meters were in use for this object as much as 
for anything else. It was unlike Tottenham in that it was a 
residential district mainly, and had practically no labouring class 
population. Therefore, for the reason he had mentioned, the 
prepayment system would be much objected to by his class of 
consumers. 

Mr. F. W. Cross (Lea Bridge) said if their esteemed President 
had been with them that day, he would no doubt have put in a 
word, following the remarks of Mr. Helps and Mr. Price, that 
would have explained the statement made by Mr. Eldridge in 
regard to the use of stoves. His (Mr. Cross’s) district bordered 
on that of the Tottenham Company; and hecould quite believe 
Mr. Eldridge when he said that stoves were not suitable there 
in connection with the slot-meter system. The class of people 
who used these slot meters there was quite different to what 
would be found in Mr. Price’s neighbourhood, where they would 
take the stoves. He thought in his own district stoves would 
not be suitable, because he would get exactly the same class of 
consumer as they had in Tottenham. However, from his present 
experience, he thought he should do better by leaving stoves 
alone; and the only thing he would push with his consumers 
would be boiling-rings. He believed these were the most suit- 
able; and perhaps he might put in a small griller for use in 
the early mornings. He thought the point as to the class of 
consumer should be borne in mind in considering Mr. Eldridge’s 
paper; and it should not be said that, because Mr. Eldridge had 
found that stoves did not pay, they would not pay anywhere 
else. There was only one little point he should like to put to 
Mr. Eldridge. He said: “On the other hand, when a good 
business man finds his shop a success, he generally prefers to 
change the system for a supply by ordinary meter.” Now as he 
(Mr. Cross) had said, he had not gone into the slot-meter busi- 
ness. With an increase of 20 to 25 per cent. per annum, he 
thought he was better without it. They had, however, a system 
of monthly supply and collection ; and they furnished fittings on 
hire, and charged a rental of so much per week. He should 
like to know from Mr. Eldridge what he did in regard to the 
a left in houses, when a consumer changed to the ordinary 
supply. 

[At this point, Mr. Morton had to leave the meeting, and the 
Vice-President (Mr. D. Irving) thereupon took the chair. | 

Mr, W. B. Ranpaty (Waltham Cross) said he noticed the 
author mentioned that, to facilitate collection, they had started 
a plece-work system. It occurred to him (Mr. Randall) that 
this was possibly liable to be false economy ;*for the reason 
that, in collecting from slot meters, there were oftentimes little 
trivial things that could be attended to by the slot-meter 
collector. But if he was on piece work, his natural inclination 
would be to make marginal notes in his book; and then a fitter 





would have to bé sent to attend to them, and this would add t 
the cost of the system. He had had considerable experience 
of slot meters ; and, like Mr. Helps, he found stoves did pay them 
very well indeed. They were in the position of having now 
140 to 150 per cent. more automatic meters than ordinary ones, 
and he was sure their increase of consumption had been very 
largely helped, both in the automatics and ordinary meters, by 
the cookers, They found in many cases where people started 
with the automatic meter, that they changed, after a time, to the 
ordinary meter ; and it caused an introduction in this way which 
otherwise they might not have had. He found that a boiling- 
ring, too, frequently led to the adoption of a stove. The consu- 
mer wanted greater facilities ; and then they supplied him with 
a stove. The stoves had answered very well indeed. Naturally 
the character of the district had to be considered. What might 
be unsuitable in Croydon was very suitable in the vicinity of 
Tottenham ; and where there was an artizan population, the 
automatic system was undoubtedly a great success. 

Mr. F. G. Cockxey (Newport, I. of W.) said, as contrasted with 
Mr. Humphrys’ paper, this contribution of Mr. Eldridge’s was 
a most interesting one, and bristled with matter upon which 
every member would possibly form a different opinion from his 
own experience. Personally, with reference to the remarks 
about cookers, he had had to fit up houses on the slot system 
as opposed to the prepayment system Mr. Helps had mentioned; 
and he had come to the conclusion that the cooker was a 
necessary part of the fittings—that, without a cooker, the slot 
system was hardly worth having. He might say they confined 
themselves to one pattern of cooker—small and strongly made— 
but it was rather early to speak about what the life of the cookers 
would be, because he had not seen one perceptibly the worse 
for wear, except for dirt. Speaking of cookers of larger size, 
even after ten or twelve years’ use he had not seen one worn 
out. Although he had not been able to get figures to show 
what the maintenance worked out at, he was quite convinced 
it would be very small. There was a question that had pre- 
sented itself to him, and no doubt to others, as to how these 
cookers and other parts of the free fittings should be treated— 
whether a portion of them should be charged to capital. It 
seemed to him to have rather an important bearing upon the 
apportionment of the excess charged on the slot meters. His 
idea was that the cookers, which were permanent and durable fit- 
tings, should be charged to capital. In his own case, they charged 
the meter and services direct to capital; and he thought the 
cookers should also be charged to capital. He took it that the 
amount of maintenance required by them would be a very small 
addition to the ordinary maintenance charges torevenue. With 
reference to Mr. Helps’s remarks as to his experience at 
Croydon, one had, of course, to take into consideration the local 
circumstances. Croydon was one of those places where the 
majority of the people earned good motiey ; and it was probable 
the prepayment consumers readily planked down 5s. or even 6s. 
[Mr. Hetps: No; 1s. or 1s. 2d.] But in a town like his own, 
where the population was decidedly poor, it was very ditlicult to 
get people to pay for anything in advance. They were per- 
fectly willing to pay a penny; but they would not pay out a 
shilling if they could help it. But this, of course, was a matter 
of local circumstance. As to the question of limiting the size of 
houses fitted up, their limitation was houses of £29 rental. 

Mr. W. B. Mimmacx (St. Mary Cray), speaking with an experi- 
ence of 500 automatic meters, said he could not help thinking 
that the whole question was one of margin. Automatic meters 
could be made to pay if a sufficient margin was left for the 
purpose. Some years ago, 81. or 9d. was suggested as a figure 
that was ample to cover everything ; but it was not sufficient if 
cookers were put in. Experience had proved that the auto- 
matic system without a cooker was not worth having. In his 
district, the cooker was the one thing that was necessary to 
make the automatic installations (if he might call them so) a 
success. But he found that the cookers required a good deal 
of attention; and every now and then they saw that they were 
not used-so well as they should be. The cookers had then 
to be taken out, and sent up to the makers, in order that 
they might be repaired. This entailed a considerable outlay ; 
and therefore, in order to cover what looked like being rather 
greater expense than was generally anticipated, they allowed 
a larger margin than was usually adopted. He thought Mr. 
Helps said that he found the automatic consumer was being 
treated to the tune of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet better than the 
ordinary consumer. He (Mr. Mimmack) found that this was 
just about the figure—that was, between gd. and rs. 24. was the 
figure that should be taken. In his case the ordinary consumers 
were charged 3s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet, and the automatic 
consumers 5s.; and they found they had only just suflicient 
to cover the expense of depreciation and the interest on the 
money laid out. He might say, too, when they first started they 
had a rush of undesirable applicants—people whom they felt 
sure would never make the system a success. They therefore 
cast about to find a means of choking off the worst ; and they 
ultimately decided to fix an application fee—only a low one—and 
to make a distinction between those who were applying simply 
for lighting and those who were asking for cookers, because the 
Company were anxious that they should take care of the cookers, 
and not goin for them when they only wanted a light in the 
kitchen or scullery. Therefore it was decided to charge a fee of 
1s, to applicants who did not require a cooker, and 2s. 6d. to 
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those who did. This had acted in a most satisfactory manner ; 
and the results they were getting from the consumers who paid 
2s. 6d. were infinitely better than the results they obtained before 
the application fee. 

Mr. W. F. BroapBerry (New Southgate) asked Mr. Eldridge 
how he arrived at the excess consumption of 2000 cubic feet per 
stove. He happened to be managing a works on the borders of 
Tottenham ; and the paper was therefore of particular interest 
to him. He understood that at Tottenham, they simply fixed 
fifty stoves as an experiment, and they did not really know what 
these particular meters would have done without the stoves. It 
seemed tohim that, if they had put the fifty stoves on to customers 
who were already burning gas through slot meters, and then 
compared the consumption of gas under the two conditions, Mr. 
Eldridge’s figures would have gone a bit further than they did 
at the present time. At Colney Hatch, they had been putting 
out automatic meters for four or five years; and they fixed 
cookers as well. In most cases, he found that the consumption 
by them was more than 2000 cubic feet ; it was, he thought, much 
nearer 10,000 feet. Regarding the difficulty as to the size of 
the stove, they only in the ordinary way used a small stove, for 
which they paid the makers about 253. These stoves met their 
own requirements and those of their consumers; and not many 
of them wanted a larger one. They also let stoves in the ordi- 
nary way, and made acharge of 2s. to 3s. 6d.a quarter. Ifa 
slot consumer wanted a larger stove, they told him that they 
regarded his stove as worth 1s, a quarter; and if he had the 
size rented at 33. 6d., he must pay 2s. 6d. more forit. Thecon- 
sumer would do so; and they got over the difficulty. 

Mr. F. G. Dexter (Winchester) said, with reference to the 
point raised by Mr. Price as to the difficulty of introducing 
shilling slot meters instead of penny ones, that was not his (Mr. 
Dexter’s) experience at all. He had had cases where the 
consumers had had some difficulty in placing in the meters the 
number of pennies they required to; and they had applied 
to the Company for shilling slot meters in order to save trouble. 
This point showed how impossible it was to always apply the 
experience of one man to another’s case, and particularly was 
this evident in the question raised by Mr. Helps. He (Mr. 
Dexter) noticed that three times already it had been stated 
during the discussion that prepayment consumers were not 
worth having, unless they had a cooking-stove. He recognized 
this point so strongly at the commencement of their slot-meter 
career about five years ago, that he had done his best to get 
nothing but cooker consumers; and four-fifths of those he had 
were only cooker consumers, and without lights at all. They 
paid exceedingly well. As to the objection raised by Mr. Helps 
regarding consumers having to pay a heavier rate for the cook- 
ing-stoves by the automatic system in consequence of the 
quantity of gas being set at so many feet per penny, if they hap- 
pened to set the meter at such a rate that the rental was being 
practically paid twice or three times over, they were doing that 
man an injustice. At the time he (Mr. Dexter) occupied the 
chair of the South-West Association, he distinctly mentioned in 
his Inaugural Address that he strongly objected to the system 
of an extra charge for prepayment consumers at all; and 
he had worked entirely upon the principle of having the 
prepayment consumers on the same rates as the ordinary 
consumers, taking into consideration the amount of rent the 
latter had to pay for their meters, and setting the slot meters 
at the number of feet per penny that they judged would pay 
the rent. If it was found that they had not allowed quite 
enough, the meter was corrected, and if they had allowed too 
much, it was also corrected; and, at the end of a quarter, they 
returned whatever surplus there might be to the consumer. 
Cooker rents were paid quarter by quarter to the inspector as 
he went round; and the consumers were allowed to have any 
sized cooker they chose, from 1s. to 4s. 6d. By these means, 
every slot consumer was placed in exactly the same position as 
the ordinary ones. He paid no more and no less, so far as they 
were able to manage it, than the ordinary consumer. 

Mr. D. Irvin said that whatever differences of opinion there 
might be—and there were evidently great differences of opinion 
and great differences of experience with regard to slot meters 
—he thought they were all agreed that the Tottenham Company 
had been very successful in the letting out of these slot 
meters. So far as he was able to judge, the whole matter 
resolved itself into the question: Does it pay? He ventured to 
think that the system of fitting up lights and cookers, and 
letting out slot meters, as it stood by itself on the figures 
given, did not in the long run pay. If they took the figures, 
they worked out something like this: There was an income of 
£16,000, from which the gas at the ordinary rate was taken and 
the meter-rents deducted, leaving the sum of £2231 to cover the 
interest on the large capital expenditure, the extra cost of 
working (because he thought there must, without any doubt, be 
an extra cost), the wear and tear and renewals, and some 
amount of depreciation ought to come in. Now he ventured to 
think, upon the number of meters mentioned in the paper, the 
sum of money available would not cover the items he had 
named, presuming they allowed 5 per cent. interest. On the 
other hand, it must be clearly understood that there was a large 
profit accruing to the Tottenham Company from the sale of the 
85 million cubic feet of gas at 3s. per 1000 feet. This profit, 
assuming that the system was made to pay its way—that was, that 
the amount of extra charge was sufficient to cover the cost of 








interest, maintenance, &c. (and maintenance must be understood 
in the sense in which it was understood in gas accounts—that 
was, to cover depreciation), then the Tottenham Gas Company 
stood well with regard to the system, because in the ordinary 
way they would have between £2000 and £3000 profit from the 
gas. Therefore this system ot prepayment meters was worth 
carrying out. The only thing was to take care that they did 
not unduly increase the capital; and he thought every company 
going into the system to the extent that the Tottenham Company 
had done should clearly and definitely set aside a certain annual 
amount to wipe off the capital in a fixed period. He did not 
think any manager or official of any company would be justified 
in entering into this large capital expenditure without doing some- 
thing to wipe it off. 

Mr. EtprinGg, in reply, said he stated distinctly in the paper 
that his calculations were based on the excess price of gas only, 
and not on the 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. The Directors had 
already transferred from capital to a suspense account the cost 
of all the fittings fixed. Where a consumer changed from a 
slot to an ordinary meter, they generally got him to pay a rental 
of 2d. per week, or buy the fittings at a reduced rate. They 
never allowed the collectors to do anything in the way of 
repairs; proper officials being sent, on a report being made to 
the office. With regard to the fifty cookers, they made the 
comparison with the average of fifty consumers without cookers ; 
and they so arrived at the 2000 cubic feet excess consumption. 
Speaking of cooking-stoves, they had had to revise their list of 
charges. They had had them as low as ts. 3d. per quarter ; 
now the lowest was 23. 3d. per quarter—the list price running 
from g3., to 12s., 15S., and 18s, per annum, 

Mr. Irvinc thought the consumption of 12,500 feet per meter 
was above the average, with the exception of Croydon. 

Mr. DexTER said his average was 18,000 feet. 

Mr. BotLey; And mine is also very much more. 

Mr. Irvinc remarked that in a return published last year, the 
average did not reach 10,000 cubic feet. 


On the motion of Mr. J. Tysor (East Greenwich), seconded by 
Mr. W. D. CuiLp (Romford), a hearty vote of thanks was passed 
to the authors of the papers, who both responded. 


Before separating, the members had tea together. 


THE CHARLOTTENBURG GAS-WORKS. 








We are indebted to Herr A. Miiller, the Manager of the 
Municipal Gas-Works at Charlottenburg, for the annexed p'an 
of the works, and a descriptive account, of which the following is 
a translation. 

The Number 2 gas-works, belonging to the Municipality of 
Charlottenburg, are situated in the north-east part of the town. 
On the north side, the works are bounded by the railways from 
Berlin to Hamburg and Lehrte, and by the circular railway; 
on the east side by the Plétzensee-Charlottenburg canal; on the 
south side by the Gauss Strasse; and on the west side by the 
Kepler Strasse. The works were originally constructed for a 
production of 1,060,000 cubic feet per day, and commenced 
making gas on Dec. 15, 1891. The increasing demand for 
gas entailed a speedy extension of the works, which in 1897 
were capable of producing 2,472,000 cubic feet per day. But 
the rapidly developing town soon required a further extension of 
the gas-works ; and in 1896 the Municipal Authorities were com- 
pelled to sanction an increase in the capacity of the Number 2 
works to 8,830,000 cubic feet per day, or 1766 million cubic feet 
per annum. The area of the land available for the works is 22t 
acres, of which more than 16 acres are nowcovered. The com- 
plete works may be regarded as comprising two distinct and fully 
equipped works, of which one has a maximum make of 2,472,000 
cubic feet per day, and the other of 6,357,000 cubic feet. 

The No, r retort-house, marked A in the plan, contains eight 
stacks, each of five settings, comprising 360 mouthpieces In 
all, Twenty settings stand back to back and form one section, 
which is worked by a combined charging and discharging 
machine, driven by hydraulic power at a pressure of 50 atmos- 
pheres. For this retort-house, the coal, which arrives by canal, 
is unloaded by hydraulic cranes, which lift it to a horizontal 
conveyor at a height of 52 ft.6 in. From this conveyor it drops 
into waggons each holding about 27} bushels, and is run along 
narrow-gauge lines to either of the store sheds, or to the ee 
above two coal-breakers. Each of these hoppers 1s capable o 
holding about 15 tons of coal. After the coal has been broken, 
it is raised by elevators to two coal-bunkers placed about 13 = 
above the stage. The-charging-machine passes apderneat” 
these bunkers, which are connected with one another by a ban 
conveyor, so that. both may be supplied with coal from rar 
breaking machine, Coal from the store-sheds is brought by 
tipping waggons to two lifts placed between the coal-breakers, 
and is raised and tipped into the hoppers above the coa ; 
breakers. The broken coal is discharged into the bunkers s 
the charging machine, and thence is put into the retorts by 9 
charging scoops, The coke is pushed out of the retorts, y 
means of a pusher-head, on to the band of a De Brouwer's ye 
veyor, which runs between two benches of settings. By 4 
conveyor the coke is quenched automatically, and is carrie 
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into coke-waggons, each holding about 27} bushels, which are 
placed ready to receive it. It is then taken to the coke plant, 
which stands in front of the retort-house. Here it is first 
screened and sorted; and the large coke is raised by elevators 
to the coke-breakers, on leaving which it is screened a second 
time. It may then be carried by elevators to an automatic 
measuring machine, and loaded in measured quantities into 
waggons which pass beneath the machine. The coke which is 
not thus immediately disposed of, is, on the other hand, raised 
by a hydraulic lift to a height of 13 feet, and by means of a 
tramway is dumped in the coke-yards. The coke screening and 
breaking plant is driven from a steam-engine. A door leads 
from the retort-house to the stoker’s lobbies; and bath-rooms 
and lavatory are in an annexe beneath the stage. The retort- 
house is massively built; the roof being entirely of iron, covered 
with grooved tiles. 

The crude gas from the settings is conveyed through a cast- 
iron main, 27} inches in diameter, to the No. 1 condenser-house, 
whence triple-blade exhausters, which are coupled direct with 
steam-engines, force it through the purifiers and station meter 
to gasholders Nos, 1 and 2. These holders have capacities of 
953,500 and 1,940,000 cubic feet respectively. The condensing, 
&c., plant comprises six Reutter and six vertical water-tube con- 
densers, two exhausters with Hahn’s and a rotatory governor, 
three tar-washers, and two “Standard” scrubbers. Inthesame 
building with this apparatus, are centrifugal tar-separators and 
the tar and liquor pumps. The No. 1 purifying plant comprises 
six vessels, each about 40 ft. by 23 ft. The lids of the boxes are 
raised by hydraulic power. Over the purifiers is the revivifying 
floor. The emptying of the vessels takes place in the following 
manner: The lid of the vessel is raised to the roof of the puri- 
fying house, and the fouled material is discharged into box- 
waggons, which pass underneath the vessel, through four holes, 
16 inches wide, in the bottom of each vessel. The waggons, 
when full, are run on a narrow-gauge line to the end of the 
house, and there raised by a lift, and emptied on the revivifying 
floor, The charging of the vessels is carried out by shooting 
the material into them through similar holes in the lid of each 
vessel, The fouled oxide is turned over automatically by means 
of apparatus worked by a triple-cylinder engine. The con- 
denser and purifying houses are massively built, with iron 
roofs, and are heated by steam, The connections are above 
ground and readily accessible. In front of condenser-house 
No. 1 are the tar and liquor wells, which receive the products of 
condensation. The walls of these wells are all constructed of 
concrete. 

In the No. 2 meter-house are two meters of 706 and 1397 cubic 
feet capacity. This house alsocontains a governor and a distri- 
buting pressure regulator, loaded with water, capable of dealing 
with a daily output of 4 400,000 cubic feet. The gas, as it 
enters the meter or governor house, passes through a safety 
governor, which is designed to prevent gas flowing back from the 
holders to the purifiers in the event of any interruption. The 
governor-house is strongly built, with an iron roof, and is heated 
by steam. 

The No.1 gasholder (marked J) has three lifts, and an available 
capacity of 953,500 cubic feet. Its tank is of brick work. The 
No. 2 gasholder (K), also in three lifts, has a capacity of 1,940,000 
cubic feet; and its tank is of concrete. The boiler-house (M) 
contains five boilers, having a heating surface of 5060 square 
feet. All have Perret grates; and the only fuel used is the 
small coke from the coke breaking and screening plant. In the 
boiler-house the feed water is purified by chemical means; and 
provisionally the fitter’s shop and foundry required on the works 
are also here. 

The works are supplied with water from five deep wells, by 
means of two low-pressure steam-pumps, which raise it to a tank, 
80 feet from the ground, in the building C. In the same build- 
ing are also two steam pressure-pumps, each of 120-horse power. 
These form, with an accumulator, loaded to 2100 cwt., the 
hydraulic-power station. The pressure of the hydraulic supply 
is 50 atmospheres. The steam-engines are connected by levers 
with the accumulator in such a manner that the pressure-pumps 
come into action automatically when power is required, and are 
again thrown out of action when the accumulator is at its full 
height. Liquor and tar tanks are also placed in the same build- 
ing. The laboratory is separated from the engine-room by a 
wall only. 

At the entrance to the works are the stores (R), of which the 
first and second floors are at the present time used as living 
rooms; while the ground floor serves as an office, 


(To be continued.) 





Thawing Frozen Pipes by Electricity.—Messrs. Drake and 
Gorham, writing to the “‘ Electrical Review,’’ state that they 
have what they believe to be the patent for the above-named 
application of electricity (No. 1315 of 1893), and that their 
experiments show that mains laid too near the surface could, 
when frozen, be put into working order without the necessity 
for breaking up the roads. They point out that it is not neces- 
sary to thaw all the ice in the pipe, but merely that which is 
immediately in contact with the wire, so as to make a small 
passage through which the water under pressure can flow. It 
will then be found that the water itself soon does the rest— 
driving the ice before it. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 





Inaugural Address of Sir Douglas Fox. 
The Eighty-first Session of the Institution was opened last 
Tuesday, when the PresipEenT (Sir Douglas Fox) delivered his 
Inaugural Address in the presence of a large assembly. 


In his opening remarks, the President pointed out that the 
century now fast drawing to a clcs3, which was notable above 
any of its predecessors for progress in many directions, had wit- 
nessed the rise of a profession having scientific principles as a 
basis, and their practical application to the use and service of 
man as the superstructure, of its work, and had seen its attain- 
ment to a high rank, both intellectually and socially, with its 
establishment among the learned professions, The Institution 
numbered 20 honorary members, 1995 members, and 3971 asso- 
ciate members, together with 336 associates and go4 students; 
making a total of 7216. It had been the effort of the Institution 
from the commencement to inculcate among its members a high 
tone of professional etiquette and commercial morality. The 
present century had witnessed the greatest strides in human 
knowledge, as regarded both the theories of the scientist and the 
practical applications of the civil engineer, that the world had 
ever known. At its commencement there were living some of 
the pioneers of both departments; and they had been followed 
by an ever-increasing body of.trained and earnest men. When 
the century opened, their first President—Thomas Telford—was 
about midway in his great career; and since then engineering 
had undergone remarkable developments. 

Proceeding to deal with a variety of topics with which civil 
engineering is more or less concerned, the President directed 
attention to the progress made in the coal-gas industry during 
the century. He said it wasin an early year ofthe century that 
William Murdoch exhibited in a practical form the lighting of 
rooms and streets by coal gas. A leading philosopher of the day 
sounded the note of prejudice and depreciation, which had so 
often since that time heralded the introduction of great inven- 
tions. He trusted that ‘no one would rely upon so foolish and 
unlucky a thing as gas,” and anticipated that its inventor would 
soon be asking for the dome of St. Paul’s as a gasholder. He 
little thought that, within the century, gasholders would be 
erected greatly exceeding in diameter and cubical contents that 
noble building. Through the kindness of a member of the 
Institutiona—Mr. Henry E. Jones—he was enabled to give the 
following facts in connection with the gas industry: Peckston, 
an engineer, writing in 1841, stated that about 1837 the sale 
of gas in London, Westminster, and Southwark required the 
production of 1460 million cubic feet; and, in the same work, 
he demonstrated the comparative economy of gas and other 
means of lighting in tables based on the price of gas at 3. per 
1000 cubic feet, tallow candles at 8d. per pound, wax candles at 
23. 64. per pound, and sperm oil at 93. per gallon. Gas at the 
present day was being sold by the South Metropolitan Company 
at 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and the best petroleum lamp oil 
was sold at about 5d. per gallon. According to the latest avail- 
able returns issued by the Board of Trade, the sale of gas, by 
both Companies and Local Authorities, throughout the United 
Kingdom in the year 1897 8 aggregated 122.219 million cubic 
feet, involving the carbonization of 12 million tons of coal, con- 
sumed by 3 million consumers scattered over 25,000 miles of 
gas-mains, involving a capital expenditure of £78,000,000, Of 
the total sale of gas above stated, as much as 33,495,810,000 
cubic feet, or over 25 per cent., was sold within the Metropolis, 
as included under the County Council. It was interesting to 
note that gas making in horizontal retorts, purifying by lime, 
storing in holders, and distributing by mains of cast iron with 
wrought-iron service-pipes, were in operation now, with very 
much the same plant—although improved in detail—as was in 
use in 1840. In spite of the charms of its younger sister—elec- 
tricity—coal gas still held its own; and in consequence of the 
rivalry between the two systems of lighting, improvements in 
both were rapidly being made. The introduction of the mantle 
system—at one time so very near failure—had proved to be a 
great step towards a more powerful light; and the mantle, used 
under forced draught, resulted in a gaslight of intense power 
and at very low cost, which was proving to be no mean com- 
petitor with the electric light, and promised to restore gas to 
its former position as an illuminant. At the same time, 
gas was more and more asserting itself as a most useful, 
if not the most important, agent for cooking and heating; and 
were it to be generally adopted under the improved methods, he 
believed it would go a long way towards solving the great pro- 
blem of London fogs. It was needless to point out the heavy 
loss, both in health and in pocket, caused by these fogs heavily 
laden with carbon. Were they to be satisfactorily abolished, 
London would not only be far cleaner, but would vie with other 
capitals of Europe in the charm of having a pure atmosphere 
and clear skies. 

Referring again to electricity, the President remarked that 
one of the most unsatisfactory features in the history of British 
civil engineering was the slow progress made in this country 
with the introduction of electricity for lighting, traction, and the 
transmission of power. Hampered by restrictive legislation, 
opposed by vested interest, and encumbered by the bye-laws 
and regulations of official bodies without number, the electricians, 
who formed so important a branch of the profession, had been 
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unable to do justice to their skill. A few railways, specially 
designed for City traffic, and a comparatively insignificant length 
of electrical street tramways, had struggled into existence. 
Rather better progress had been made with lighting in the 
chief towns; but it was discouraging to compare the present 
position of our electrical industries with that of similar under- 
takings in the United States, Germany, Switzerland, Japan, and 
even in our own Colonies, No powers had yet been obtained 
for the transmission of energy to a distance; while the electrical 
tramway, hailed as a boon by the inhabitants of almost every 
town abroad, was quite exceptional here, and the extension of 
the system seemed still doomed to encounter serious delay, 
The Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways of London 
had only just begun to experiment on a question which had long 
since been practically decided in the United States—that of the 
electrical haulage of heavy trains combined with rapid accelera- 
tion on starting. The tunnels of the two Metropolitan Com- 
panies, were they properly cleaned and whitened, provided with 
a pure atmosphere, and traversed by comfortable, well-lighted 
electrical trains, starting rapidly, running at high speed, and 
capable of stopping quickly without shock, would assuredly be 
patronized by vastly increased numbers of passengers, and 
would thus yield improved dividends to the shareholders, with 
greatly enhanced comfort to the travelling public. 

Turning to sanitary matters, Sir Douglas Fox remarked that 
the century had witnessed a complete revolution in the sanitary 
engineering of towns and villages, followed by a notable decrease 
in the death-rate and an improvement in the public health. 
Thus, within the last few years, means had been devised not 
only to consume and render innocuous the solid products of 
sewage and the dust-heaps, but to utilize them as fuel for the 
electrical installations of towns and other purposes. With 
regard to water, while Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham had taken steps to improve their supplies—inaugu- 
rating vast works for the purpose—the Metropolis and its 
suburbs were in this respect in a most unsatisfactory condition ; 
the available sources being often quite insufficient to provide 
that constant supply which was of such importance to the 
health of the population. Water was probably the only com- 
modity for which payment could be demanded whether it were 
supplied or not. Surely no water company should be allowed 
to cut off the supply without a corresponding reduction in the 
charge. In his opinion, they should insist upon water being 
placed on such a footing of constant supply that every consumer 
might obtain the full quantity he required at all hours of the day 
and night. Improved sanitation had produced a decrease in 
the death-rate; and this had brought to the front the serious 
problems of the ever-increasing density of the population and 
of the congestion of traffic in great towns andcities. With regard 
to London, he emphasized the conclusion of Sir John Wolfe 
Barry, that relief by way of new and wider thoroughfa@fes was 
imperative ; but he suggested that perhaps a better result could 
be attained by making short connections between back streets 
—thus converting them also into thoroughfares. 

Among other questions to which the President called special 
attention were those of standard types and the metric system. 
He said an important matter, demanding careful consideration 
by civil engineers, if not by the Institution itself, was whether 
competition in the world’s race could be facilitated by the estab- 
lishment, upon sufficient authority, of standard specifications for 
such materials as steel and cement, and the introduction of 
standard types for bridgework, roofing, and other structures 
frequently occurring in practice, and for locomotives and rolling 
stock. Care must be taken not to stereotype the details of 
design so thoroughly as to throw difficulties in the way of im- 
provements; but the experience of the Atbara Bridge showed 
how important it was, when early delivery was a necessity, to 
be prepared with type designs based upon ordinary merchant 
sections of steel. This, however, was already carried out by 
British engineers engaged upon railway extension in the Colonies, 
India, and elsewhere abroad; but it was hardly practicable in 
thickly-settled countries, where local circumstances involved 
variation in almost every span. In the case of the Liverpool 
Overhead Railway, every effort was made to duplicate as far as 
possible, yet for some 660 spans, over 1000 drawings were found 
necessary. As to the metric system, he urged that it was of the 
utmost importance to the engineers and traders of this country 
that this simple and effective mode of measurement, already in 
force with almost all other civilized nations, should be adopted 
in this country. He was strongly of opinion that the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations—Great Britain and the United States of 
America—must fall into line with the rest of the world in this 
matter; and it would be a notable and interesting mark of our 
entry into a new century if, as had already been suggested to the 
Government, the metric system could be made compulsory as 
fa om A.D. 1900, One great obstacle to British designs and manu- 
too a ee their way upon equal terms through the Con- 
pep Europe, and into the vast empires of China and Japan, 
= bs sewhere, would thus be removed ; and engineers through- 
ut the world would be thinking and designing upon a basis of 
ike dimensions, 

- In conclusion, Sir Douglas Fox said that the problems now 
te up to the civil engineer were of surpassing importance. 
Meee railways through Russia, China, Persia, and Africa; 
i ion works to supply the wants of growing populations; 

ours large enough to receive the vessels of the future; 





central installations to furnish light, power, traction, and heating 
to whole counties ; the extension of telephonic communication, 
with and without wires; the abolition of the smoke and smell of 
cities; the replacement of horses by mechanical power in the 
streets; the increase of the speed of trains to 100 miles per 
hour; the erection of buildings of great height, where land was 
valuable; the utilization of waste products, especially the refuse 
of cities; the improvement of the water supply; the reclamation 
of land ; and the profitable working of deep seams of coal—these 
were but some of the branches in which engineering progress in 
the twentieth century might be expected to develop. They 
would call with increasing force for engineers sanguine for the 
future, educated upon a basis of sound scientific attainment, 
trained in experimental research, and qualified by practical 
experience—obtained, he trusted, by means of that regular 
course of pupilage under members of the Institution which, 
in the less favourable circumstances of the past, had never- 
theless produced the engineers who had achieved the results to 
which he had referred. 


At the close of the address, a cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to the President, on the motion of Sir F. BRAMWELL, seconded 
by Mr. E. Woops. 

After acknowledging the vote, the President presented the 
medals awarded for papers read last session. 


—<i > 
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DR. LUNGE ON IMPENDING CHANGES IN THE GENERAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


The Dellwik Water-Gas Process. 
At the Meeting of the Liverpool Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry on the 4th ult., Dr. Lunge, of the Polytech- 
nic, Ziirich, delivered the first ‘‘ Memorial Lecture” under the 


resolution come to by the Council of the Society to institute 
such a lecture in commemoration of the important work done 
by the late Dr. Ferdinand Hurter in connection with that Sec- 
tion. Dr. Lunge took for the subject of his discourse ‘* Impend- 
ing Changes in the General Development of Industry, and 
particularly in the Alkali Industries.” The full text of the 
lecture is published in the last number of the Society’s ‘* Journal,” 
from which we make the following extracts. 

Professor Lunge commenced by referring to his connection 
with Dr. Hurter and the similarity of their careers. Turning to 
his main subject, he remarked that the possible near exhaustion 
of the coalfields could no longer be regarded as a fanciful idea, 
and the question must be faced: ‘* What will be the consequence 
of it?” The superiority enjoyed by some countries, especially 
Great Britain, through their wealth in coal, was a question of a 
comparatively short time. The United States, he thought, 
would hold out longer, and there were also resources of coal 
elsewhere—for instance, in China; but the cost of carriage would 
make coal too dear for the great coal-consuming industries, 
among which metallurgy and the chemical industries stood 
foremost. This prospect would be accelerated by other factors 
—in the first place by the enormous development now going on 
in the utilization of water power mainly through the help of 
electricity. According to data collected for 1899, hundreds of 
thousands of water-horse-power were now available for chemical 
and metallurgical purposes, details of which, as well as of the 
chemicals to be produced thereby, were given by the lecturer 
in a full tabular statement. He showed that the electrical 
plants at work or projected could produce somewhat about 
82,000 tons of caustic soda, 17,000 tons caustic potash, 11,350 
tons of chlorate of potash, and 225,000 tons of bleaching powder. 
Following these data, Professor Lunge pointed out that we 
must distinguish three great periods in the industrial develop- 
ment of mankind. The first of these, in which the mechanical 
and chemical industries were in their infancy, reached from the 
beginning of history to about a hundred years ago. The second 
period—that of the great mechanical and chemical industries— 
would have been impossible without the assistance of coal ; and 
owing to this, as well as to other favourable circumstances, Great 
Britain holds its supremacy in that field. But the coal would be 
exhausted very soon; and this second period could occupy but 
a very small range of time in comparison with the first. It was 
being succeeded by a third period, in which other permanently 
active natural forces, such as water, were the main source of 
power. ; 

Dr. Lunge then passed on to show how necessary it is that the 
stores of coal still extant should not be wasted at the same rate 
as formerly, and that the possibilities already known to exist for 
employing this valuable mineral to greater advantage should be 
fully carried out. Among these, the better utilization of blast- 
furnace and coke-oven gases stood prominent. One of the most 
important efforts in this direction was witnessed in the introduc- 
tion of the Mond gas-producer in the locality in which most of his 
audience resided. This apparatus, however, was not calculated 
to get more heating power out of. the coal than its direct con- 
sumption, or its conversion into other gaseous fuel. Its object 
was the recovery of part of the nitrogen of the coal in the form 
of ammonia. But the considerable cost of the plant, together 
with the very natural fear of seeing ammonia go down to an 
unprofitable level of prices by an over-supply, had retarded the 
extension of the use of the Mond producer, At all events, one 
could not see in it anything like the solution of the great coal 
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question. There was another process, however, probably much 
less known, as it was invented but a short time ago, and had 
been developed into practical shape only during the last year 
or two. He referred to the Dellwik water-gas process,* now 
justly called the Dellwik-Fleischer process, since its original 
form had been greatly improved by Dr. Fleischer. He said 
many of his audience would probably remember the claims made 
for water gas a good many years ago as “ the fuel of the future.” 
He felt bound at that time to oppose the exaggerations spread 
abroad as to the s: »pe of water gas, and to do his share towards 
reducing its claims to their true level, as it then stood—viz., that 
of a basis for illuminating gas under certain conditions, and, 
further, as a special fuel for the production of the highest tem- 
peratures practically possible before the introduction of electrical 
heating. He denied that water gas could be considered as a 
general fuel, because, in order to produce it, more than half the 
caloric value of the fuel had to be lost, partly by radiation, &c., 
and partly in the shape of a producer gas, necessarily made in 
that process as it then stood. Since the Dellwik-Fleischer pro- 
cess had changed all this, he felt bound to proclaim the fact, and 
to give an explanation of the divergence between this and all 
previously known gas processes. The lecturer did this at some 
length, and then described the experiments carried out by him 
at Warstein last June, the results of which have already been 
given (ante, p. 819). They showed that, instead of utilizing 
45 per cent. of the fuel value, as with the old processes, Dellwik 
utilized 82 per cent., and lost only about 18 per cent. by radiation 
from the producer by the high temperature of the gases and by 
minor sources. Professor Lewes had said this would sound to 
many like a “ fairy tale; ’’ but it was nevertheless a hard fact of 
which Lewes had convinced himself, and which he (Dr. Lunge), 
among others, had confirmed. He then went on to say: 

“‘ How can this fact be reconciled with the equally certain fact 
that up to the present all other forms of apparatus have only 
produced carbon monoxide during the blowing up, and have 
made but 1 cubic metre of gas from 1 kilo. of coke? Both these 
things run entirely parallel, since, when burning carbon to car- 
bonic acid more than three times as much heat is produced and 
accumulated in the mass of the fuel as when converting carbon 
into carbonic oxide, the time occupied by the respective stages of 
blowing up and gas making must be necessarily changed to the 
advantage of the former process, and the quantity of water gas 
made must be increased correspondingly. The explanation of 
this enormous difference is not due to the fact, as some may 
imagine, that the Dellwik gas-producer differs materially in con- 
struction from those previously known, but that it is worked at 
a higher pressure of blast than was formerly employed, adapted 
exactly to the height of the column of fuel, so as to produce a 
much greater speed of the current of air. Thus, in the same 
space of time, each unit of carbon comes into contact with much 
more oxygen than usual; the conditions of chemical equilibrium 
for that temperature are changed, and the point where carbon 
combines with only one of oxygen is moved upwards, so that 
even at 1000° to 1200° C.-carbonic acid is formed. Nor is this 
reduced to carbonic oxide by the red-hot carbon present in 
excess, precisely for the same reason—viz., because the excess of 
oxygen enveloping it presents other conditions than those present 
in all former cases, the action of mass coming into play. 

“ Through the Dellwik process, we are now in possession of a 
method for obtaining at very low cost a concentrated gaseous 
fuel of from three to four times the caloric power of Siemens 
gas, capable of being conducted over great distances in pipes of 
moderate dimensions ; and, although of much less caloric power 
than ordinary coal gas, possessing several advantages over this 
of the greatest importance—in the first place, that of incom- 
parably less cost. But to this we must add that water gas burns 
with a smokeless flame, and, what is a most remarkable and not 
yet thoroughly explained phenomenon, its flame is very much 
smaller than that of coal gas, even when burned in a bunsén 
burner, and consequently is of a very much higher temperature 
—viz., a good deal above the melting-point of platinum. Many 
years ago, when the Essen water-gas process aroused much 
attention in Continental circles (it is practically the same pro- 
cess as was afterwards introduced into England by V. von 
Langer), I contemplated applying it to problems of high-tem- 
perature chemistry not approachable by any other then known 
means—for instance, the decomposition of chloride of sodium 
by steam ; but I was deterred from pursuing these principally by 
the waste of fuel inseparable at that time from the production 
of water gas. But this bar is now removed, and we are in posses- 
sion of a new source of very high temperatures, not so potent as 
the electric arc, but costing only a fraction of this—viz., no more 
than the comparatively moderate temperatures formerly attain- 
able by means of ordinary gaseous fuel. It cannot be doubted 
that this new power will be utilized in many ways we hardly 
dream of at present—probably by chemical inventors more than 
any others.” 

Dr. Lunge then turned to a consideration of the various 
branches of the alkali industries, in which great revolutions are 
now taking place. Sulphuric acid, he pointed out, can be pro- 
duced quite as cheaply by the “catalytic” process as by the 
old lead-chamber process, even in the dilute state, and much 





* This process has been several times referred to in the “ JOURNAL;” an 
abstract translation of an article thereon, by Dr. Lunge, in the “ Journal 
fiir Gasbeleuchtung,” appearing as recently as the 3rd ult. 








more cheaply when it is required in the concentrated form. 
Even the use of oxygen in a more concentrated form is not 
quite so chimerical as it formerly appeared to be, since the dis- 
covery of liquid air, although this is still ‘* music of-the future.” 
A similar revolution is taking place in the chlorine industries, 
which will be very soon almost exclusively carried on by elec- 
trical processes, and consequently where cheap water power is 
available. These processes will at the same time supply about 
one-eighth or one-tenth of the world’s want of alkali; but the 
bulk will be supplied by the ammonia-soda process, and partly 
by natural soda. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents.] 


Gas-Works Labourers and Odd Brickwork Jobs. 

Sir,—A point has been raised in this district by the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society which affects gas-works generally ; and this is my motive 
for bringing the matter before the readers of the ‘‘ Journat.” 

A few weeks since, a foreman I had with me, who was by trade a brick- 
layer, left. For the purpose of adjusting the heats of the retort-settings, 
or clearing any opening that might be blocked owing to pieces of brick or 
clay falling through when repairing a retort, or from other causes, it has 
been customary to remove two or three loose bricks from openings left for 
the purpose. These bricks have usually been hooked out with any tool 
handy, and replaced again by sliding a trowel under the hot brick, and 
pushing it into position with a chisel, a pad, or the handle of a hammer. 
When the bricklayer left, the work was done by a spare stoker, assisted 
by a blacksmith, who fills up his time with any odd job required. 

As the work had been done for a certain period by a bricklayer, the 
Society now complain of an infringement in the gas-works—namely, 
labourers doing brickwork which has hitherto been performed by brick- 
layers. In reply, Iam requesting the Society to define the one specific 
act which is an infringement, because, as I state, I have not employed a 
labourer to build a wall or do bricklayers’ or masons’ work ; but I do 
contend strongly the following points : That flue cleaning, or removing 
bricks for the purpose, and replacing them afterwards has been part of 
stokers’ duties since gas-works have existed, and that the handling of a 
trowel for luting lids or replacing a loose brick or two is also clearly 
stokers’—or, if you like, gas workers’—work, and has been since gas-works 
were established. I am also contending that such work (the removal of 
a piece of loose brick) might have to be done—and, in fact, is often done— 
at night time, and at uncertain intervals, and that it would be impossible 
to employ a bricklayer to stand by, day and night, for such a purpose. 

I shall be glad to know whether any similar point has beea raised at 
other gas-works, or whether managers have been troubled over such a 


matter. : ae 
Barry (Glam.), Nov. 9, 1899. ee 





Workmen’s Benefit Societies and Army Reserve Men. 

Sir,—The generous arrangements which the great majority of 
employers have made for assisting to support the dependents of such 
men in their service as have been, or may be, called upon to rejoin their 
regiments as Reservists, is one of the most satisfactory features of this sad 
business of the Transvaal war—none the less unhappy because just and 
necessary. There is, however, another question to be considered in this 
connection—namely, the course that should be adopted by those 
responsible for the management of the private Benefit Societies 
(commonly known as shop clubs) to which many of the Reservists 
drawn from gas and water works belong. 

Would you be so good as to afford space in your columns for the 
suggestion that, if it has not already been done, these Societies should 
take steps to provide that absence on service should not be allowed to 
interrupt a man’s membership of his club? Such a course would, it is 
true, involve the Societies’ accepting a greater risk of death payments than 
was anticipated when their rates of subscription were fixed—especially 
considering the age of the Reservists. But against this may be set the 
suspended liability for sick-pay. Allowing, however, that such a pro- 
ceeding would to some extent increase the risks of the clubs, there can 
be little doubt that the home-staying members thereof—out of whose 
pockets the additional expenditure would be met, were many of their 
comrades to lose their lives abroad—would cheerfully accept the liability, 
if the question were put before them. In many cases, probably, they 
would even provide for retaining the Reservists on their books as free 
members while with the Colours, without payment of subscriptions. 
An action like this would, besides being in keeping with the generosity 
displayed by the employers, be the means of assisting to popularize the 
thrift organizations of the works. 

In view of the fact that the embodiment of the Militia has been 
ordered, it may not be superfluous to call attention to the law relating to 
any members of friendly societies (whether registered or not), who may 
be called out as militiamen or volunteers. By section 26 of the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1875, it is provided that: ‘No person, by reason of his 
enrolment or service in the Militia, or as a Naval Coast Volunteer, Royal 
Naval Volunteer, Naval Artillery Volunteer, or in any corps of yeomanry 
or volunteers whatsoever, shall lose or forfeit any interest he possesses, 
at the time of his being so enrolled or serving, in any friendly society, 
registered or unregistered, or be fined for absence from, or non-attendance 
at, any meeting of the society—such absence or non-attendance being 
occasioned by the discharge of his military or naval duty as certified by 
his commanding officer, any rules of such society to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” No reference, it will be observed, is made to Army 
Reserve men—very possibly because the system of an Army Reserve had 
only just been created when the Act in question was passed. But it is 
already announced that some of the great public Friendly Societies pro- 
pose to deal with Army Reserve members in the spirit of the section 
quoted ; and private societies should certainly not be behind the others. 
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Gas and Water Companies and the Building Law. 

S1rr,—Our attention has been called to the observations of a legal cor- 
respondent, in your issue of the 7th inst. (p. 1126), on the case of the 
Uckfield Rural Dis‘rict Council v. Crowborough District Water Company. 
Section 93 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, was relicd upon by the 
District Council before the Justices, and was particularly referred to in the 
special case. At the hearing before the Divisional Court, it was again 
made the principal point in the appellants’ argument; but the Court held 
that the word “future,” at the end of the section, must be construed as 
equivalent to ‘‘ subsequent,” and that, as in this case the Sanitary Act 
(Public Health Act, 1875) was passed in a previous session of Parliament 
to that (1897) in which the Special Act was passed, the section referred to 
was not applicable. 

We will not trouble you with the discussion of further points raised 
before the Divisional Court, except to say that the Court succeeded some- 
what cleverly in distinguishing this case from several others deciding that 
parliamentary powers override the general law. The question is a some- 
what important one, as it subjects to bye-laws buildings required for a 
special purpose, and of an altogether different nature from those with 
reference to which bye-laws are generally framed, and intended to apply. 

Nov. 10, 1899. Tue Sonicrrors ror THE RESPONDENTS. 





Inclined Retorts at Smethwick. 

In the course of Mr. B. W. Smith’s paper on the subject of ‘ Inclined 
Retorts,” read at the recent meeting of the Midland Association, he said: 
“There are three measuring-chambers to each bed; but they are not 
arranged on the ‘ powder’ or ‘ shot’ pouch system—this principle being 
essentially faulty from the fact that the doors are so connected together 
by levers that both top and bottom doors must, for a considerable portion 
of their travel, be open at the same time, thereby allowing coal to pass 
from the storage hopper into the measuring-chamber while the charge is 
being made.” In reference thereto, Mr. Maurice Graham points out that 
the difficulty anticipated by Mr. Smith was recognized by him in 1891, 
and in 1894 he brought out h'‘s “ sure-feed apparatus ” (patent No. 2937 
of 1894), which is connected at the bottom of the “shot” pouch 
measuring-chamber, and thus prevents any bye-passing of the coal 
during the movement of the slides. With regard to Mr. Smith’s explana- 
tion of the working of his measuring-chamber, Mr. Graham calls his 
attention to patent No. 12,144 of 1898 (see ‘ Journau”’ for Jan. 3, 1899, 
p- 30), which covers an arrangement answering Mr. Smith’s description. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Repair of Roads after Main-Laying. 

At the Chester County Court last Thursday, his Honour Judge Sir 
Horatio Lloyd gave judgment in the case Bennett v. Hawarden Dis- 
trict Water-Works Company, heard at a previous sitting. It was an 
action brought by William John Duckworth Bennett, saddler, of High 
Street, Hawarden, to recover £50 damages for personal injuries and 
damage to a horse and cart caused through the alleged negligence of 
the Company’s servants in laying water-pipes in Mancott Lane, near 
Hawarden, which rendered the highway unsafe for ordinary public 
traffic. On the 6th of April, when the plaintiff was driving a cart along 
the lane, he pulled to the side to allow a lady cyclist to pass. Suddenly 
one of the wheels of the cart was engulfed up to the axle, the near hind 
and fore legs of the horse disappeared up to the shoulder, and Mr. 
Bennett was thrown down and his shoulder and arm badly strained. 
The horse sustained what was described as a permanent blemish of the 
knee. The defence was that the trouble arose through the plaintiff 
driving into a wet, soft ditch, at the side of the road. His Honour said 
he had come to the conclusion that the accident happened on the road 
proper, and in consequence of its being left by the defendants in a defec- 
tive state. The claim, however, was grossly exaggerated ; and in place 
of allowing the plaintiff £50 he should award him 20 guineas. 





A Water-Gas “Accident” at the Leeds Forge. 

At the Leeds County Court last Thursday, his Honour Judge 
Greenhow was occupied for some hours in hearing an application by a 
widow for an award under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, in 
respect of the death of her husband, Benjamin S. Booth, a gas blower, 
of New Wortley, lately in the employ of the Leeds Forge Company. 
Evidence was given to show that applicant’s husband was brought home 
on the evening of Feb. 15 last, suffering from the effects of inhaling 
water gas while following his employment at the Company’s works, and 
that he died the same night. The widow stated that her husband had on 
several previous occasions suffered from “gassing; ” and that he was last 
taken ill on Dec. 12, when he remained at home for seven weeks. During 
this period the Company paid him 12s. 8d. per week, which she under- 
stood to be half his wages. Mr. Bairstow (for the Forge Company) stated 
that Booth had been warned that he was not fit for the employment he 
followed, and that his death was entirely due to natural causes. In 
support of this, Dr. Brown, who made a post-mortem examination at the 
instance of the Coroner, was called. He explained that death was 
entirely due to cardiac failure, and that he found no signs of poisoning by 
water gas, His Honour expressed the opinion that death was not due to 
any unusual escape of gas which constituted an accident, but to the 
cumulative effects of the gas he had inhaled during his service at the 
works. He regretted that he could not come to the conclusion that this 
was an accident within the meaning of the Act, so as to make it applic- 
able to the case. It seemed hard upon the widow; but he must decide 
in favour of the respondents, without costs. 


<> 
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wae coming of age of Mr. C. Ernest Wilson, the eldest son of Mr. Henry 
I ‘son, one of the Managing-Directors of Wilsons and Mathiesons, 
uimited, of Armley, Leeds, was celebrated on the 6th inst. by a dinner 
given to the employees of the gas-stove department at the Grand Res- 
taurant, Leeds. On their behalf a marble timepiece and a walking-stick 
Were presented to Mr. Wilson; and a travelling bag by the staff of the 
ironfoundry department, several of whom were present. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE EXPLOSION AT THE MANCHESTER (ROCHDALE ROAD) 
GAS-WORKS. 


The Inquest on the Body of Mr. G. E. Stevenson--Verdict. 

The inquiry into the circumstances attending the death of Mr. George 
Ernest Stevenson, which took place at the Manchester Infirmary in the 
afternoon of the 30th ult., as the result of injuries received from the 
explosion at the Rochdale Road Gas-Works in the morning of that day, 
as already reported in the ‘‘JournaL” (ante, pp. 1079, 1127), was re- 
sumed last Wednesday by Mr. L. J. Arrxen, the Deputy-Coroner. 

Mr. T., Mituer, Assistant-Solicitor to the Corporation, appeared on 
their behalf; and Mr. J. H. Roarers, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Fac- 
tories, represented the Home Office. Mr. Charles Nickson, Superin- 
tendent of the Gas Department, and Mr. Alderman King, Chairman of 
the Ruchdale Road Station Sub-Committee of the Gas Committee, were 
also present. . 

The Coroner, in opening the proceedings, stated that he had for- 
warded to Mrs. Stevenson, on behalf of the Jury, and himself, an ex- 
pression of their deep sympathy with her in her bereavement, and had 
received a letter of thanks in reply. 

The first witness called was 

Mr. G. W. Tooley, the resident foreman at the Rochdale Road works, 
who appeared for the second time. 

The Coroner inquired if Jones, the stoker, who gave evidence on the 
previous occasion, was present. On being informed that he was, he 
said Jones might listen to what Mr. Tooley had to say, and put any 
questions to him afterwards. 

Mr. Tooley, replying to the Coroner, said the man Fletcher was 
attending to the force-pump at the time of the accident. He (Mr. Tooley) 
did not see Jones come and take the pump. Jones had a right to take it 
away if he required it, and if it was not in use. He did not, however, 
require it when he did actually take it. Even supposing it had not been 
in use, he did not want it at that time. : 

The Coroner: You said something the last time you were here to the 
effect that you had given up using the pump for the purposes of the 
work for which it had been used—for clearing the feed-pipes of the gas- 
engine, or something of that kind. 

Witness: You mean the service-pipes leading to the gas-engine. 

The Coroner: You had given up using it? 

Witness: Oh, no. It was stationed in the retort-house for the benefit 
of the men who were using the gas-engine. 

In answer to further questions, witness said he should have thought 
Jones must have seen the pump was in use. [Jones: No.] The pump 
had been used several times during the last summer for the same pur- 
pose. He could not say whether or not Jones knew this; but others 
certainly did, because it had been fetched out of the retort-house 
for the purpose. He referred to this particular pump, which was the 
only one they had. He did not know whether there was any ill- 
feeling between Jones and Fletcher; but he believed there was not. 
Jones was not the head man in hisroom. He was only one of the stokers, 
and had occasionally to use the pump like the other men. He was not a 
man in authority in his room, but only one of the machine men. There 
were four machines in the retort-house ; and they all required the pump 
occasionally. It was not absolutely necessary, because the services could 
be cleared by blowing down them. The operation on which they were 
engaged just before the explosion was cutting a 24-inch main, blocking up 
the end, and isolating the governor. The flow of gas would be enormous 
when the check was removed. 

The Coroner: Now, with regard to the light in the clock tower. It 
seems to be pretty well established, from additional information we have 
received, that the gas there was lit. If the gas escaped down below, of 
course its tendency would be to rise. Is there any communication from 
down below to the clock-tower ? 

Witness : Only through a door. 

Was the door open ?—I expect it was. 

There would then be a draught up to the tower ?—There was sure to 
be one. The gas would ascend, and necessarily, if there was a light it 
would catch there first. 

Witness added that he should like to say that the gas in the clock- 
tower would be quite out of the ordinary range of precaution. The gas 
that was liberatei ia the operation of cutting a pipe was dispersed in 
good time. There was no harm or danger in having the light. The gas 
in the tower was always lighted, as it was worked with a bye-pass. It 
was turned down in the day-time. The gas from the pipe below could 
escape to the tower through the door, and there would be sure to be a 
draught. 

The Coroner: In all probability, it was fired by the clock-tower gas. 

Witness : There were two distinct explosions. 

The first one would be in the clock-tower, probably ; and that would 
communicate with the meter-house, and it would all come up the grid. 
Do you remember the relative positions you were occupying? How far 
were you from the grid when this occurred ?—A foot or two. 

Where was Mr. Stevenson ?.—He was standing on my right, close to 
me. I was nearer to the clock-tower. Fletcher was somewhere near the 
edge of the curb. 

In order to get to the pump, Jones would have to come close to you ? 
—Yes. 

There was not much room you see; and if Fletcher was there attend- 
ing to the pump, Jones, in order to get to Fletcher, must come right by 
the edge of the grid ?—Yes; but I only arrived on the scene as these 
fellows were having the bother. 

The Coroner said he did not know whether witness quite followed 
him. It seemed to him, after looking at the place, that if Fletcher was 
attending to the pump there would be no room, as it-were, to go behind 
Fletcher and get hold of the pump. 

Witness: Fletcher would be standing with his face to the grid; but he 
would be very near to the wall. The pump was stationed near the 
wall. The man-would have to go right behind him. He might get 
behind Fletcher without the latter seeing him coming. 
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But not without seeing the grid ?—Well, I should say not. 

Witness further stated that if Jones went up to Fletcher where the 
pump was, he would have to pass Fletcher first, and then go round at 
theback of him. 

The Coroner: He could not po-sibly help seeing him? 

Witness : I would not like to say too much. 

Well, in your opinion ?—I should say he could not. 

It is needless to say that nothing like this has occurred before ?—No, 
never before. 

In answer to questions by the Foreman of the Jury, witness said the 
pump was generally in the retort-house; and if it was wanted, it was 
taken from there. 

Jones: It has always before been fetched off their job the same way. 
It has been lifted before. 

Witness : Yes, but not with the same danger attached to it. 
saw a case like this before. 

The Coroner: It would be absurd to say it has been taken away like 
this before. If it had, the same thing would have occurred. 

Summarizing witness’s previous evidence, the Coroner said he had, 
when last examined, stated that he was quite close to the deceased ; he 
saw the altercation between Jones and Fletcher. The latter was attend- 
ing to the pump. Witness asked what was the matter, and Fletcher said 
Jones had taken the pump away, and broken the connection between the 
pump and the bladder. Witness told Jones he had no right to interfere. 
Witness did not think there was any necessity for Jones to remove the 
pump. The explosion took place immediately. There were no naked 
lights used. 

In answer to a question by one of the Jury, witness said the gas could 
not very well have ignited from the barrows of lighted coke in the yard. 
The gas did not go that way. 

John Fletcher was the next witness. He said he was employed at the 
Rochdale Road Gas-Works, and on Oct. 30 was engaged on the job of 
cutting the main. It was his duty t2 attend to the air-pump and keep 
the bladder full. All went well till Jones came. Mr. Stevenson came 
and spoke to him (witness) ; and while his attention was drawn off, Jones 
caught hold of the pump. Mr. Stevenson was asking how they were 
going on with the job; and he told him that in ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour they would have finished. Jones came behind.him and put 
his hand on the pump. Witness put his left hand on the top as fast as 
he could ; but the damage was done. 

The Coroner: Was your back turned to the pump? 

Witness: Yes. I just turned my head, and saw his hand on the pump. 

Did he speak ?—He did not open his mouth. 

Witness further said he heard Jones come up behind. Witness just 
turned his head and Jones snatched the pump off. He did not know 
whether Jones could have seen, from where he was, that the pump was 
connected; but he did not think he could. He had never had any 
dispute with Jones before. As to explaining why Jones should come 
behind and snatch the pump, Mr. Stevenson asked Jones afterwards 
what business he had there; and Jones said that he wanted the pump. 
That was the only answer Mr. Stevenson could get. 

The Coroner said it was extraordinary that one workman should steal 
behind another in that manner, and snatch the pump away. 

Witness could not explain why Jones should come in that way. The 
only explanation Jones gave was that he wanted the pump. Witness 
did not know how long it was before the explosion took place. He could 
give no idea. He was too busy to reckon up the time. 

The Coroner: Jones, do you want to ask any questions ? 

Jones: You say Mr. Stevenson was there and spoke to m:? 

Witness : Yes. 

Jones: That was after the damage was done. 

The Coroner: You are sure Mr. Stevenson was there, and spoke to 
him after he tcok the pump ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Before the explosion ?—Yes. 

A Juryman: Is Jones a practical man ? 

Witness : Yes, he works on a machine. 

Do you think he realized the danger of what he did when he snatched 
the pump ?—No. I do not believe he did. 

The Coroner: You say he would probably not see the pipe leading 
down to the gas ? 

Witness : No. 

Was it lying in the corner ?—Yes. 

In response to further questions, witness said Jones, he should think, 
would know the pump was in use for some purpose. The pump was in 
an upright position, and was perhaps a couple of inches off the level of 
the yard, on the window sill. Jones.snatched it away. The rubber was 
tight; and the snatching would break it off. No smoking was allowed 
in the place. 

William Tomlinson said he worked at the Rochdale Road Gas-Works. 
He was assisting Fletcher at the job in question. He did not notice 
Jones come up. ‘The first thing he saw was that Jones had the pump, 
and Fletcher was “wrestling” with him. He did not hear anything 
said, except that Fletcher told Jones to put the pump down, and grabbed 
for it. Fletcher and Jones were struggling as to who should have the 
pump. He did not see just at the time that the pipe was broken. It 
did not come “all of a sudden.” As the pump went, the pipe went with 
it. Asked whether it did not strike him as very peculiar that two men 
should have a dispute about an air-pump, witness said it did not. 

The Coroner: Do you often have these litt'e disputes in your works? 

Witness: No. 

In further examination, witness stated that he did not suppose Jones 
thought he was doing any harm in taking the pump. On the other 
hand, he could not think he was doing any good. He could not say why 
Jones should snatch it, but supposed he thought it was not in use. He 
did not hear Jones ask for it. Both witness and Fletcher had their backs 
to Jones when he got hold of the pump. Fletcher saw him before witness, 
who did not notice him in time to warn him. Jones must have ec me 
up quietly. He did not hear Jones come up; but he heard Mr. Stevenson 
ask him whathe wasdoing. As near as he could tell, Mr. Steveason was 
down about five minutes before the explosion took place. There was not 
time for all of them to get away. They were not aware that any explosion 
was going to occur. They knew of the escape of gas, but did not think 
it would catch fire. He could not say where the gas became ignited, 


I never 





Jones : What sort of a struggle do you call it? 

Witness : One wanted it, and the other wanted it. 

Did you see I had a quart can of tea in my right hand ?—No. 

The Coroner: That is the first time I have heard of the can of tea. 

In answer to a Juryman, witness said the taps on the pump and the 
bladder were both turned off. 

The Coroner: Your bladder was full and tight, and the taps were 
turned off to prevent the escape of air; so that if you had to begin 
pumping again, you would have to turn the taps on, I suppose. 

Witness, questioned by the Jury, said Jones only went a yard or so 
before Fletcher saw him. The pump weighed about $ cwt. [A Vorce: 
30 Ibs.] 

Jones: The difficulty in carrying the pump is the grasping of it. 

The Coroner: How did Jones manage to escape? Did he go away 
immediately ? 

Witness : He went back to his own work. 

Mr. Rogers: Were you assisting Fletcher at the pump? Why did 
you not keep your eye on it ? 

Witness : Things were going on all right at the time. 

The Coroner: He couldn’t be expected to foresee that someone would 
behave like any idiot. The pump was full, the taps turned, and everything 
going on right. There was no great harm, more especially as, according 
to Fletcher, Mr. Stevenson wa3 speaking to him. Are there any other 
witnesses ? 

The Orricer said there was Drew, who was working at the place; and 
there was Prior, if the Coroner wished to recall him. Mr. Hill, the 
Deputy-Manager, was too ill to make any statement. 

Tae Coroner: We can do without him, I think. 

James Drew said he was working below at the time, with Prior. He 
was bui!ding in the end of the main. The job was more than three- 
fourths completed. Another quarter of an hour would have finished 
it. He remeinbered the bladder giving way, and saw it when it had done 
so. It was forced down towards him. Tonere was a tremendous rush 
of gas. It was the usual way to stop up a main by building the end up 
with bricks and cement, when it had been broken off. It was perfectly 
safe. He could hardly tell how long it was before the explosion came. 
It might have been two minutes, or it might have been more. Asked 
wheth:r there was time for him to get away, witness said he had got to 
the top when it came. He was trying to blow the bladder up again. 
Prior tried, and witness tried several times; and then witness began to 
get overpowered with the gas, and Prior said: ‘‘ Go away out of it.” He 
went to the top, outside altogether, up the steps. He was getting a cock 
on the bladder that was broken off; and he and Fletcher were cutting 
the old rubber off, and going to try and insert it into the bladder again, 
when it ‘‘ went.” 

The Coroner: A minute or two must have elapsed ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Prior was left telow—who else ?—Richards, Littler, and M’Mahon. 
They were there when the explosion took p'ace. 

Witness further stated that he got away himself. He fell down as soon 
as he heard the report, and then crawled away on his hands and knees. 
He did not see anything of what took place outside. 

Mr. Rocrrs: Were there any orders given to clear out ? 

Witness: No; I heard none. 

In answer to the Coroner, witness said there were no naked lights used. 

The Coroner: I want evidence as to the light in the clock-tower. 

T. G. Garner said be was employed as a plumber at the works. He 
knew of the light in the tower. He could not say definitely whether it 
was burning on the morning in question; but he left it lit at 11.30 on 
the Saturday morning prior to the accident. It was a light that never 
went out, unless someone touched the bye-pass. 

A Juryman: Is that released down below ? 

Witness: It is put in a convenient place. It was turned off in the 
morning, and on at night. The bye-pass feeds it. The light has never 
been known to go out unless someone turned it out on purpose. 

In answer to the Jury, witness said the light had been out for three 
weeks for repairs, before the Saturday morning. About three weeks ago, 
owing to the repairs in the works, the connection had been cut off. It 
had been out for that period; and on the Friday he made a new connec- 
tion. He lit the gas on the Saturday. Prior to the three weeks stoppage, 
it had always been lit. 

The Coroner: It is a hundred to one that the light was there, when 
the explosion occurred. 

Witness, further examined, said there was no shade, cover, or protec- 
tion to the light. It was simply the works clock, and illuminated the 
face so that it could be seen at night. It was the duty of the pressure 
man to see to the pipe. It had been attended to that morning. 

The Coroner: The pressure man, I suppose, had turned it off. The 
bye-pass was still open, and the lights would be lit. 

Dr. A. H. Burgess, the Resident Surgical Officer at the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary, said Mr. Stevenson was admitted in an _unc.n- 
scious condition, and suffering from a large wound in the back of the 
head, which had broken the skull, through which a great portion of the 
brain was pro‘ruding. The burns were not very severe. He was only 
singed about the face, hair, and brow. The cause of death was shock, 
consequent upon extensive injury to the brain. 

The Coroner (to previous witnesses): Mr. Stevenson was further away 
than any of you ? 

Mr. Tooley: No; very close—almost near the curb. I could see at 
the time that his head had been cut. He was thrown only a very short 
distance. 

The Coroner: Would he catch his head on any thing? 

Mr. Tooley : I should say it would be glass, or something falling from 
the tower. 

The Coroner (to Dr. Burgess) : I suppose the wound might be caused 
by a fall on a brick ? 

Witness : By falling on a brick, or by a brick falling on him. Mr. 
Stevenson never recovered consciousness, and died at 3.30 p.m. on tbe 
same day. The other feople are steadily improving. M‘Mahon, 
Littler, and Richards were rather extensively burnt. ; 

The Coroner: We have had ample evidence of the causes of the accl- 
dent and mischief. Ido not think we should learn anything more by 
calling further evidence. I suppose, Mr. Rogers, you will make your 
own private investigation, if necessary ? 
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Mr. Rogers: That is so. I have a report to make to the Home Office. 

The Coroner: Any information we have obtained is at your disposal. 
We should not gain anything by calling further witnesses. The evidence 
we have got to-day is exactly of the same character as before. I will now 
adjourn the inquest till Saturday. If there was a verdict of man- 
slaughter, and it was returned to-day, the commitment on the Coroner’s 
warrant would be to the Manchester Assizes, and at the subsequent 
magisterial inquiry the commitment would be to the Liverpool Assizes. 
To obviate this difficulty, and in order that, if the verdict is one of man- 
slaughter, the commitment may be to the Liverpool Assizes, I will now 
adjourn the inquest. 


The final stage of the inquest was reached on Saturday morning. 
Messrs. Miller, Rogers and Nickson were again in attendance; and Mr. 
Hocxin watched the proceedings on behalf of Jones. 

The Coroner asked Mr. Hockin if he wished that any of the witnesses 
should be recalled. 

Mr. Hocxin answered in the negative. 

Jones also stated that he did not wish to say anything. 

The Coroner then proceeded to instruct the Jury. He would not, he 
remarked, trouble them by going through all the details of the case. Each 
of them was perfectly competent to form as good a judgment as himself on 
the facts.as proved in the Court. There was no doubt that an explosion 
took place. The cause of the explosion was equally clear; and there also 
seemed to be no doubt that the rush of gas to the clock-tower fired the gas. 
It was also clear that the death of Mr. Stevenson occurred in consequence 
of injuries received by the explosion. On all these points there was no 
room for doubt ; and the only question the Jury had to consider was the 
conduct of Jones. They must find that Jones was guilty, not merely of 
negligence or carelessness, but of what he might call reckless careless- 
ness, before they could give a verdict of manslaughter. They must 
consider whether he was merely guilty of.carelessness or of recklessness 
added to it. The Jury must remember that men in gas-works were 
employed about a very dangerous business; and that it therefore 
behoved them to take very great care in everything they did that no ex- 
plosion should happen, whereby the lives of their fellow-workmen 
might be endangered. It was, he thought, clear from the evidence 
that Jones did snatch away the pump. Itwas also, he thought, perfectly 
clear from the evidence that Jones never asked whether or not he might 
remove the pump, and that he took no steps or precautions to observe 
for what purpose the pump was being used, or to ascertain whether it 
might be removed with safety from the place whereit was. It was clear 
that a single question from Jones would have procured from Fletcher, 
or the man standing by, a warning that he must not meddle with the 
air-pump. It was there; and it was necessary that it should be there, 
for the safety of the men on the job. If the Jury thought that Jones 
went there, and either did not care or was reckless in the manner in 
which he removed the pump, and was absolutely careless as to what the 
results of his carelessness would be, then it would be their duty to send 
Jones to trial for manslaughter. On the other hand, if they thought he 
went there and, acting under a bond-fide mistake, removed the pump, 
thinking it was not being used, then it would be their duty to say that 
the death of Mr. Stevenson resulted from an accident. 

After about 10 to 15 minutes’ consultation, 

The Foreman said: The Jury declare a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death,” 
and consider that Jones is deserving of severe censure by the Coroner for 
his thoughtlessness in removing the pump without leave. 

The Coroner ordered Jones into the box, and then addressed him as 
follows: The Jury have taken a very merciful view of your case—a very 
merciful view indeed. It was quite open to them to find the verdict they 
have done; they have carefully considered it, and it is their verdict. I 
do not quarrel with it; but I say it is a merciful view of the case. I 
understand you possess a high character at the works, and that this is 
probably the first thing against you. [Jonres: Yes.] Please do be more 
careful in your conduct in the future. You have done this thing. The 
Jury do not find you did it with wilful recklessness ; but to do a thing of 
this sort is a very dangerous act indeed. You have caused the loss of 
one valuable life, and might have been the means of inflicting a horrible 
death on’ seven or eight other of your fellow workmen. Think it over 
very carefully ; and let it be a warning to you that, when you are work- 
ing in a dangerous place like a gas-works, you should never neglect the 
slightest precaution to provide for the safety of others. Do you under- 
stand? (Jones: Yes.] I hope it will be a warning to you. I think 
your conduct was very reprehensible. However, you can go now. 





The annual return (as required by Government from all limited liability 
companies) of the Welsbach Incandescent Gas-Light Company, Limited, 
was deposited at Somerset House last Tuesday, and proves to be the 
“record” return filed. It consists of upwards of 4000 folios, and is con- 
tained in a book measuring 10 inches thick. The accounts represented 
are close upon 20,000; and the number of shareholders’ names is more than 
10,000, of which there are nearly 7000 who now hold stock and shares in 
the Company. The transactions which took place in these securities 
during the year numbered 14,116 in the various classes. The charge for 
a copy of the full return from Somerset House amounts to nearly £100. 


‘The Stockport Town Council last Thursday re-elected Mr. Thomas 
Webb as Mayor of the borough. Referring to the fact that Mr. Webb 
was Chairman of the Gas and Electricity Committee, Dr. Marriott men- 
tioned that during the past five years the profits from the gas-works, 
Which had been devoted to the relief of the rates, amounted to nearly 
£60,000, notwithstanding that in the same period the wages of the work- 
arte had been increased to the extent of about £6000 a year. The 
pe installation put down under Mr. Webb’s chairmanship was one 
= the best and cheapest in the country; and the number of consumers 
he Pi ae what it was in December last. Replying to a vote of 
in the 3 t ne Mayor said that the past year would stand out conspicuously 
rather: ustory of the town as one of great and material progress. The 
deeueacte en work had been the acquisition of the undertaking of the 
set, and District Water-Works Company. The district was a 
pana: Fon the difficulties of improving the water supply would be 
rrr erable. But he felt confident that, as time went on, the wisdom 

€ purchase would be more and more apparent, 





IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Association was held last 
Tuesday at the Cannon Street Hotel— Mr. T. H. G. Newron in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. W. Wilson) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and also the following report of the Directors :— 


The present half-yearly ordinary general meeting of the proprietors has 
been convened, in conformity with the Association’s Acts of Parliament, for 
the purpose of receiving a report from the Directors upon the affairs of the 
Company, and of declaring a dividend for the half year ended the 3oth of 
June last. The following summary shows the results of the Association's 
operations during that period: The quantity of gas made in the half year 
was 4538 million cubic feet; and the quantity made in the corresponding 
half year of 1898 was 4843 millions—a decrease of 305 millions, or at the rate 
of 6°3 per cent. This decrease, as was explained last May, is due to the 
cessation of the Association's operations at Amsterdam, where, in the first 
half of 1898, 539 million cubic feet of gas were made. The increase in the 
production of gas at the other stations amounted to 234 millions; giving an 
average rate of increase of 5°4 per cent. The total number of lights on the 
30th of June last was 2,651,088. At the close of the corresponding half year 
the number was 2,760,470, which gives a decrease of 109,382, or at the rate 
of 3°96 per cent., but which includes 283,985 lights supplied at Amsterdam. 
Allowance being made for this, it is seen that the rate of increase at the 
other stations has been over 7 per cent. 

The entire length of mains on the 30th of June last was 1958 miles. The 
length of mains on June 30, 1898, was 1987 miles, including 192 miles of 
mains at Amsterdam. It will be seen that the mileage of mains at the other 
stations is larger by 163 miles than it was at the close of the corresponding 
half year. 

The number of consumers on the books of the Association on the 30th of 
June last was 226,014, or only 2873 less than oa June 30, 1898, when there 
were 23,325 consumers at Amsterdam. 

In consequence of the discontinuance of the Association's operations at 
Amsterdam, the receipts for gas exhibit a diminution as compared with the 
corresponding half year, when the works there were in full activity; and the 
net profit is slightly less. 

The plant and mains at all the stations were maintained in a due state of 
efficiency. 

The average cost of the coal delivered upon the works was 8 58d. per ton 
more than in the corresponding half year. The average value of coke re- 
mained about the same; while the continued depression in the value of tar 
was to a large extent compensated by the revenue derived from the sale or 
treatment of ammoniacal liquor, which again exhibits an improvement. 

As the price of gas at Antwerp appeared to the Board to be too high to 
allow of effective competition with petroleum, which is the chief opponent 
of gas in this town, it was decided to voluntarily reduce the price from 
17. to 15 c. per cubic metre; and an agreement was also made with the 
Municipality whereby, in return for the introduction of incandescent bur- 
ners for the public lighting, the Association obtained permission to manu- 
facture water gas, should occasion arise. The new offices and show-rooms 
in the Place de Meir at the same station were completed and opened. 

The accessory plant for the first installation cf inclined retorts on the 
Gitschinerstrasse works at Berlin was completed, and a further extension of 
inclined retorts and the corresponding plant was proceeded with. On the 
Schéneberg works, good progress was made towards the completion of the 
installation of hydraulic stoking plant, and with the erection of new purifiers 
and purifier-house. Considerable extensions were undertaken at Neu- 
Weissensee, for which a plot of land adjoining the works was acquired on 
reasonable terms. A contract for 50 years was “concluded for the supply of 
gas to the commune of Rosenthal, a suburb of Berlin. 

At Brussels, contracts were concluded, for a minimum period of 25 years, 
for the supply of gas and electricity in the suburbs of Auderghem, Etterbeek, 
Woluwe St. Lambert, and Woluwe St. Pierre, ia which last-mentioned 
commune a plot of land was purchased on which to erect a central electric 
lighting station for the supply of current to the communes referred to. The 
erection of the three-lift steel gasholder and tank at the Forest works was 
completed. The business of the Boitsfort Electric Lighting Company, 
which supplies with electric current Boitsfort and Watermael, suburban 
communes of Brussels, was acquired by the Association. The offices in the 
Rue Marcq having become too small, in view of the continuous extension of 
the Association’s operations at Brussels, a house was acquired on advan- 
tageous terms in the Chaussée d'Ixelles, for the accommodation of the staff, 
and for show-room, workshops, &c. 

A plot of land was also purchased at Flushing for the extension of the 
works, rendered necessary by the increasing consumption of gas at this 
station. At Frankfort, the existing offices at the Obermainstrasse having 
become inadequate to the proper accommodation of the staff, a commence- 
ment was made with remodelling them, together wich the workshops, with a 
view to securing more spaceand greater economy in working. At Hanover, 
a contract for 27 years was concluded for the supply of gas to the suburb of 
Laatzen. The contract with the Municipality of Vienna for the supply of 
the nine outer districts by the Association for a further period of twelve 
years from Jan. 1, 1900, was duly signed and completed on the 29th of 
April last. Land for which the Association had no further use was sold on 
advantageous terms at Aix-la-Chapel'e, Haarlem, Vienna, and Toulouse. 

The Directors have to record, with great regret, the death, on the gth of 
June last, of Mr. Francis Bassett, who had been a Director of the Associa- 
tion for 25 years. The vacancy thus created on the Board has been filled 
by the election of Mr. John Henry Birchenough. 

The Directors desire, in conclusion, to draw the attention of the pro- 
ptietors to the accounts for the half year ended the 30th of June last. 
These have been duly audited, and from them the Directors have, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Companies Clauses Consolidation 
Act, prepared a scheme showing the profit of the Association for the half 
year and the portion thereof applicable to the purposes of dividend, which 
they recommend now to be declared—viz., a dividend of 5 per cent. for the 
halt year ended the 30th of June last, payable, free of income-tax, on and 
after Tuesday, the 14th inst. 


The Cuarman, after apologizing for the absence of Colonel Wilkinson, 
owing to pressing public duties, referred to the death of his colleague—Mr. 
Bassett—stating he had for 25 years devoted the most assiduous atten- 
tion to the interests of the proprietors in connection with the Committee 
who supervized the 1200 to 1300 transfers which were presented for 
registration in a year, and who controlled the large sums passing through 
the London oftice. Mr. Bassett’s advice, as a good, old-fashioned, 
practical banker, on many financial points had been of much value to 
the Board from time to time. In the current half year the death had to 
be recorded of Mr. Henry Drory, the Chief Engineer of the Association 
at Vienna, after 42 years’ service, the first eight of which were passed by 
him at Berlin, Bordeaux, and Toulouse, and the remainder at the station 
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where for the past 18 years he had filled the responsible position of Engineer- 
in-Chief. The Board had made suitable provision for Mr. Drory’s widow ; 
and they had appointed Mr. A. R. Egeler as chief of the restricted station 
left to the Association at Vienna from the Ist inst. It was somewhat diffi- 
cult, at a period of transition such as the present, when the Association had 
lost Amsterdam, and within the last few days the greater part of Vienna, to 
make judicious comparisons between the past, the present, and the probable 
future. But he thought that, in addition to what the report stated, he 
might say that the increase in the production of gas at the stations, 
excluding Amsterdam and Vienna—that was to say, at the stations with 
which the Association had to do in the future—was at the rate of 7? per cent. 
perannum. Before leaving the subject of the consumption of gas, refer- 
ence should be made to prepayment meters. In spite of the difficulties of 
satisfying Imperial and Municipal authorities on various points in con- 
nection with them, over 7 per cent. of the Association’s meters were 
prepayment ones; though at present the majority of them were fixed in one 
town. Thus, a large field remained open for extensionsin this direction. In 
May last, he expressed the hope that the increase in volume of the busi- 
ness of the Association would recoup the loss of Amsterdam in eighteen 
months. He was glad to say now that it had already been recouped in 
twelve months. The report stated that the average cost of coal delivered 
upon the works was 84d. per ton more than it was in the corresponding 
half of last year. He had, at their last meeting, prepared the proprietors 
for an increase; and for a greater increase he must prepare them now, 
although this would be partly neutralized by the prevision of the Board 
in making some coal contracts ahead. And he might state that the 
Association were entering upon the winter with low stocks of coke. At 
Amsterdam an incomprehensible decision of the Court of Appeal in the 
law suit brought by the Association against the Municipality, to re- 
cover damages on account of excessive illuminat ng power exacted by the 
use of a testing burner not stipulated by the contract, had recently been 
given adversely to the Association. The report referred to a reduction 
in the price of gas at Antwerp. The decrease was equivalent to 114 
per cent. He was glad to state that within four months of this 
reduction there was an increase of 134 per cent. in the consump- 
tion. At Berlin improvements in manufacturing plant were being 
pressed forward on all sides. When visiting this station recently 
with Mr. Tindall and Sir Charles Jessel, they were impressed with 
the energy displayed in all departments, and the rapid expansion of the 
Association’s business there. The new meter-works, on the site at 
Mariendorf, purchased in 1898, would be roofed in before the winter ; 
and the proposed canal, to which he referred a year ago, had been 
definitely located, and most satisfactorily, as far as the Association were 
concerned, both as to position and as to the level at which it would 
cross their,property. The selection of this site in 1898 had been amply 
justified by the increase of 70 per cent. in the price recently given 
for neighbouring land over what the site cost the Association. The 
proprietors might not be aware of what formalities, what negotiations 
with all kinds of authorities, had to be gone through abroad before a 
gas-works could be started, and of the delays which the sanitary authori- 
ties imposed on the user of a manufactory, and even more so of a house 
after it had been built. The officers of the Association at Berlin had 
had the advantage this autumn of receiving a visit from the Institution 
of Gas Engineers of this country, who appeared to have been much 
struck with all they saw, and with the entente cordiale which subsisted 
between the Municipal Authorities and the Association. He confessed that 
he watched with interest (in considering the future of the Association) the 
cost of the manufacture of gas; and he was glad to tell the proprietors that 
the tendency of the cost torise, owing to the increase in the rate of wages, 
&c., was met by the economies effected in the employment of improved 
plant—as, for instance, the substitution of regenerator furnaces for 
ordinary fire-bar furnaces; the substitution of inclined retorts, with 
their appropriate machinery, for horizontal ones, and of retorts charged 
by machinery for those charged by manual labour; and the handling of 
the coal and coke by machinery instead of by hand as formerly. At 
Vienna, there was nothing to report in the halfyear under review. Since 
its close, Dr. Teltscher had, on behalf of the Association, satisfactorily 
delimited the territories to be supplied in future by the Municipal 
Authorities and by the Association, as agreed to in the treaty with the 
Municipality mentioned in the last report. The public lighting of the 
inner districts was undertaken by the town from the 1st inst.; and during 
the month the private lighting would, district by district, be taken over 
by the Town. A year ago he expressed a hope that the relations of the 
Association with the authorities of Vienna would be of a much more 
amicable nature in the future than in the past ; and he was glad to say that 
these relations were now of a most friendly character, so that business 
points could now be discussed, as they should be, on business principles 
between business men. In proof he mentioned that the representative 
of the Association had the most pressing invitation from the Burgomaster 
—Dr. Lueger—to attend the functions and festivities which accompanied 
the inauguration of the Municipal gas undertaking last Wednesday, 
though, with great regret, their representative was unable to accept it. 
He was sorry to inform the proprietors that the health of Mr. Lindon 
(whose name had been so often prominently before them in connection 
with Vienna) had given way, and that, in consequence, his retirement 
was imminent—a retirement to be greatly regretted, not only on account 
of his special services to the Association, but also on account of the 
manner in which he had discharged the duties of his General Inspector- 
ship. Since the close of the half year under review, it had been agreed 
to transfer the small Hungarian stations of Essegg and Neutra to 
a Hungarian Company, in consideration of shares in that Company, 
on the Board of which the Association would be adequately repre-ented. 
He might mention, finally, that on the 1st of August last the £234,200 
of 4 per cent. debentures which matured on that date were paid off; s> 
that there only remained the £473,600 of 34 per cent. debenture stock 
outstanding. With unabated confidence in the future of the Association, 
he moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. J. Horsiey Paumer seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Cuarman afterwards proposed a dividend of 5 per cent. for the 
half year ended the 30th of June last on the £3,800,000 stock of the 
Association, payable, tax free, on or after the 14th inst. 

Mr. Pater, when seconding the motion, again appealed to those 


. 





proprietors who had not sent to the office a requisition to pay their 
dividends direct to their bankers to do.so. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman next proposed that a donation of £500 from the funds 
of the Association should be granted to the widows’ and orphans’ section 
of the Mansion House Transvaal War Fund. 

Mr. C. Scorr Bett (a shareholder) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. C. Piaov, a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the staff at home and abroad. 

Mr. P. Harprie afterwards proposed, and Mr. Horncastie seconded, a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 

The motion being carried unanimously, the proceedings terminated. 


<> 
om 


GEORGETOWN (BRITISH GUIANA) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Tuesday, at the London Offices, 3), Gracechurch Street, E.C.—Mr. 
Cuartes Ganpon in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Samuel Wood) read the notice convening the 
meeting; and the report and accounts were taken as read. The latter 
showed that the receipts during the half year amounted to £1834; and 
the expenditure to £1784. Adding to the small profit the balance from 
the previous half year, and transferring £100 from the reserve fund, the 
amount remaining, after deducting interest on bonds, &c., was only £10. 
Consequently, the Directors were unable to recommend the payment of a 
dividend. 

The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said they were far from satisfactory—in fact, somewhat worse perhaps 
than usual. The chief cause of this was that there had been a decrease 
of £200 in the gas and meter rental, as compared with the previous half 
year; and, this being the principal source of their income, it was cer- 
tainly unsatisfactory, more especially as they had generally been able to 
announce an increase, if only a slight one. The cause of the failure 
appeared to be due to the continued depression of trade in Georgetown, 
and also to the fact that they had lost the lighting of one or two of the 
public buildings where the electri light had been adopted. Coal had cost 
a little less than in the previous half year; but, as he explained at the 
last meeting, the expenditure on coal was increased then on account 
of a supply having to be sent out by steamer. This was not the case 
on the present occasion. But there had been an advance in the 
price of both coal and freights; and they could not, he was afraid, 
look for any reduction at present in this direction. Residuals had 
produced somewhat more; and this was a certain source of congratu- 
lation. All the other items of expenditure, with very small excep- 
tions, were practically the same as in the previous half year; the result 
being that the total outlay was £43 less. There was one other point he 
might mention; and it had regard to the fees of the Directors and 
Auditors. In more prosperous times, when they were able to pay divi- 
dends upon both classes of shares, the Directors’ fees were £300 per 
annum, and the Auditors’ £21. In 1895, the Directors voluntarily 
reduced their fees to £200, and the Auditors to £10 10s. The salary 
of the Secretaries was also lowered. The question had again been 
discussed by the Board; and it had been resolved to further reduce their 
own fees to £150 per annum, which was one-half of the original amount. 
The reduction had taken place from the beginning of the year; so that 
there was an economy of £25 under this head in the half year. The 
balance of profit on the revenue account was only £49, as against £190 
in the previous half year, or £141 less. With the present small balance, 
it had been necessary to draw £100 from the reserve fund, in order to 
pay the dividends upon the debenture bonds. Under the circumstances, 
it was impossible for the Directors to recommend the payment of any 
dividend upon either class of shares. 

Mr. Rosert BerripGE seconded the motion, which was carried without 
discussion. 

There being no other business to be transacted, this concluded the 
meeting. 


—~<> 
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REJECTION OF A PROPOSAL TO PURCHASE THE RUGELEY 
GAS-WORKS. 





The Rugeley District Council on Monday last week discussed a report 
presented by a Committee in reference to negotiations which have taken 
place between the Council and the Directors of the Gas Company, with 
a view to the former purchasing the undertaking. Major Armishaw, 
who presided, made a long statement on the subject, in the course of 
which he explained that the Council had consulted a valuer, who had 
recommended a certain sum to be paid for acquiring the undertaking. 
The figures having been placed before them, the Council had decided to 
offer £20,650; an amendment in favour of £23,000 having been rc- 
jected by five votes tofour. Ata subsequent interview with the Directors, 
the amount offered had been declined; and the sum asked was £23,000, 
subject to the approval of the shareholders. The Council had now to 
consider whether they should acquire the undertaking; and, if so, at 
what price. It was necessary that there should be no delay in the 
matter. In reply to questions, he stated that the annual cost of the 
necessary loans would amount to £117 3s. 11d. for £1000 for ten years 
for expenses, and £992 11s. 10d. for principal and interest for forty 
years. Several members pointed out that the balance-sheets of the Com- 
pany did not make clear the actual cost of maintenance and deprecia- 
tion. Mr. Woodroffe spoke with the object of showing that the real 
amount of the latter should be put down at £200, instead of £40. He 
urged that the Council could not carry on the undertaking at a profit 
for some years; and it would be grossly unfair to the ratepayers. Mr. 
W. N. Landor also produced figures to back up this assurance, and said 
they could not afford to spend £1109 a year, when the profits of the 
undertaking could not be more than £800. After a long discussion, the 
Chairman moved that the offer of the Company to sell the undertaking 
for £23,000 be accepted. . Four members voted for the motion, and seven 
against; and it was therefore lost. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES. 


The Liverpool Corporation are proposing to borrow the large sum of 
£300,000 for the purposes of electric lighting; and the matter is to come 
under the consideration of Colonel C. H. Luard, of the Local Government 
Board, on the 17th inst. 

The Mayor of Brecon is a generous man. He has just given instruc- 
tions to an engineer to formulate a scheme of electric lighting; and he 
has undertaken to defray the entire expense, which, it is calculated, will 
amount to about £6000. A Provisional Order is to be applied for. 

The Malton District Council have determined not to oppose a proposed 
application by the Northern Counties Electricity Supply Company for a 
Provisional Order, to enable them to erect electricity works in the district. 
The Company, it is stated, have guaranteed to do the public lighting of 
the town at one-third less than the present cost of gas. 

The Finance Committee of the Birmingham Corporation last week 
recommended, and the Council agreed to apply to the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to borrow £500,000, at 3 per cent., repayable in 40 years, 
for the purchase of the electric supply undertaking. The only comment 
made on the matter was by one of the Aldermen to the effect that it was 
the cheapest way of getting the money. 

The Nantwich Urban District Council have lately decided to apply to 
the Board of Trade for electric lighting powers. Two schemes, one pro- 
viding for the lighting of the district at a cost of £11,000, and the other 
for the lighting ofthe town at a cost of £7000, are being considered. The 
expert engaged by the Council estimated that the larger scheme would 
produce a profit of £1000 after the third year. 

In considering an application by the Hanley Town Council for per- 
mission to borrow £4000 for extensions of mains and transformers, and 
£1000 for the provision of electric motors and fittings, Major-General 
Crozier was informed by Alderman Hammersley that, in the year ending 
March, 1895, the revenue from the works was £1582, and in the year 
ending March last £7679. The undertaking had been extremely 
successful. 

In connection with an application of the Nelson Corporation for 
sanction to borrow £12,000 for electric lighting purposes, an inquiry was 
held last Friday. It was stated that the Corporation proposed to increase 
the capacity of their installation from 2000 to 4000 lights. The Council 
were one of the first in Lancashire to supply electricity for illuminating 
purposes; and all the present available supply is in demand. There 
was no opposition. 

The Dawlish Urban District Council decided last Tuesday to apply for 
a Provisional Order for the installation of the electric light. An 
estimate furnished by a firm of electrical engineers put the cost, 
exclusive of site, at £4360; the capacity of the works being equal to 1350 
to 1380 8-candle power lamps. A member of the Council expressed the 
opinion that the electric light would be the finest thing Dawlish ever had, 
and would soon pay for itself. 

It was decided by the Ilfracombe District Council last Tuesday to 
purchase a site at the Hermitage for the purpose of an electric light 
station. The cost was £2500. Some residents in the neighbourhood 
presented a memorial against the adoption of the site, as the works were 
calculated to cause a nuisance and depreciate the value of property in 
the district. Some of the members, however, were satisfied, from the 
experience of a visit to Torquay, that there would be no nuisance; and 
one of them remarked that they had already spent £1000 in connection 
with the electric light, and were bound to go on or bring ridicule upon 
themselves. 

The Llanelly Council on Monday last week received a report from the Pro- 
perty and Estate Committee, recommending an agreement with the British 
Insulated Wire Company, Limited, by which the latter are to supply 
current for private lighting at 6d. per unit, for heating and power at 2d. per 
unit, and for public lighting at 43d. per unit, the charges to include the 
cost of wire and plain fittings; and, so far as public lighting is concerned, 
the cost of wiring for public buildings, &c., the provision of extra poles 
for street lighting, lanterns, and all wires and cables. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted. It is thought that the cost of the scheme will be 
between £80,000 and £100,000. The Council are to have the power to 
repurchase the undertaking at the end of 7, 14, 21, or 28 years. 

An accident in connection with the electricity mains occurred in Water- 
Works Street, Hull, last Wednesday afternoon. The first indication that 
something was wrong was given in the shop of Messrs. Hall and Hamlyn, 
dealers in india-rubber articles. A strong smell of burning rubber con- 
vinced the inmates that something was wrong in the electric main ; and 
they sent for the Corporation officials. When the Electrical Engineer 
had the pavement opened, there issued a dense yellow smoke, which was 
followed by a loud report and.a flame. This at once set fire to the goods 
in the shop, while one of the two windows and the woodwork of both 
were blown into the street. There was by this time a considerable crowd ; 
and the fire increased so much that the chemical engine from the fire 
Station was sent for. By this the flames were soon put out. 

_ Tiverton is in a difficulty with regard to the subject of electric lighting. 
Some years ago the Town Council obtained a Provisional Order, which, 
like many other bodies in similar circumstances, they proceeded to 
studiously ignore. When the Order was about to expire, they got it ex- 
tended. Now it is running out again; and the Board of Trade have 
intimated that they intend to revoke it. The Corporation have pleaded 
for delay, and have induced the Board to grant them a little time to decide 
what they will do in the matter. Two firms have offered to undertake 
the electric lighting of the town ; and the Borough Surveyor is to prepare 
an estimate of the cost of the Council doing the work themselves. One 
of the difficulties of the Corporation is that since they first contemplated 
taking up the electric light they have purchased the gas-works. 

Users of the electric light in Birmingham were inconvenienced on 
Monday night last week, for about an hour and a half, by a diminished 
supply of the illuminant. ‘ Occasionally,” says a local contemporary, 

‘ the electric spark disappeared altogether ; and shops, work rooms, and 
offices in the centre of the city were in darkness. Then the light would 
re-appear, but in diminished strength, and work was carried on under 
difficulties. The incandescent lights flickered, went out, relighted, and 
gave but a dismal gleam.” The lack of light was due to the accidental 
blowing ” of the principal fuse at the generating station in Dale End, 
from which the mains for the centre of the city are fed. It was no easy 
matter to bring the current up to its normal power; but the officials 





exerted themselves, and as quickly as possible all was put right. In 
some parts of the city, no light was obtainable during the whole night. 

Halifax had an unpleasant experience of the uncertainty of the electric 
current on Monday evening last week ; two public services—lighting and 
tramcar— being brought through one cause to an abrupt stoppage, which 
continued for about an hour during the busiest part of the day. This is 
a short version of the incident by a local reporter: ‘It was about seven 
o’clock that the electricity supply suddenly ceased, with the result that 
electric lamps in the shops and in the streets went out, and the tramcars 
were stranded. Shopkeepers who had no gas-fittings in their premises 
were in an awkward dilemma, and in some of the main thoroughfares 
such as Horton Street, where there were no gas-lamps, the absence of 
light caused much inconvenience both to foot passengers and vehicular 
traffic. It was rather comical to see the tramcars stranded at various 
points, some in the middle of a thoroughfare and others at a corner. 
The mishap was said to be due to a leakage; and the officials were a 
considerable time in locating it. After about an hour’s stoppage the 
current was regained, and traffic was resumed.” Here is a fine argument 
for self-contained gas tramcars. 

Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Limited, have addressed a letter 
to the Town Clerk of Maidstone, in which they mention the possibilities 
of the Town Council coming to the conclusion that it will not be to the 
interest of the borough for them at present to carry out their Electric 
Lighting Provisional Order, and of the Local Government Board with- 
holding their consent to the necessary loan. With an eye to business, 
they submit for consideration a scheme, by which they undertake: (1) To 
re-imburse the Corporation the expenses incurred by them in obtaining the 
Provisional Order. (2) To give the Corporation power to purchase the under- 
taking by independent valuation at seven, fourteen, or any subsequent 
period of seven years; or (if so desired), to purchase the undertaking at 
the end of fourteen years at 15 per cent. upon the capital properly ex- 
pended upon the undertaking; 21 years at 10 per cent.; and 28 years at 
the capital expended. (3) To provide all public lighting required at a 
price not exceeding 3d. per Board of Trade unit. (4) To do all public 
lighting required on the maximum demand system at 7d. per unit for the 
first hour, 4d. for the second, and 2d. for the third. (5) To provide a 
system of free wiring. 

As an independent view of the competition between gas and electricity 
for street lighting purposes, the following (from the ‘“ Lincolnshire 
Chronicle” of Friday last) may be quoted: ‘“‘A discussion with respect 
to street lighting took place at a meeting of the Lincoln Council, held on 
Tuesday. The whole trend of the debate seemed to show that gas has by 
no means been driven from the field as an illuminant ; but that it is, on 
the contrary, still in many respects equal if not superior to electricity— 
the rival which was so quickly to slay it. We have in other towns seen 
attempts at street lighting with incandescent electric lamps; and we cer- 
tainly think they are not equal to the incandescent gas-lamps recently 
erected as an experiment in Monk’s Road, in this city. We do not wish 
our readers to confuse the incandescent lamps with the large arc lamps 
in making a comparison ; but we await with interest the fixing of some 
of the incandescent electric lamps which have been purchased by the Cor- 
poration. We hope that at the commencement they will not fix the whole 
50 lamps ordered ; for the simple reason that the experience of other towns 
shows them not to be so efficient as incandescent gas-lamps, while the 
cost, at Lincoln prices, would be ten times greater.” 

At the Bolton Town Hall, last Tuesday, Colonel Marsh held an in- 
quiry, on behalf of the Local Government Board, into the application of 
the Bolton Corporation to borrow £100,000 for purposes of electric light- 
ing. Mr. A. Ellis, the Electrical Engineer to the Corporation, explained 
that the money sought to be borrowed was made up as follows: £11,911 
for buildings, £47,524 for machinery, &c., £4072 for accumulators, 
£23,536 for mains, £7323 for transformers, and £5634 for meters. He 
said that since the undertaking was started in October, 1894, the exten- 
sions had been almost continuous, on account of the great demand for 
electric light. In 1898 9, the number of consumers was 559, of lamps 
43,740, of units sold 416,635; and the length of mains laid was 50,870 
yards. There was a profit of £1205 14s. 6d., out of which £1000 went 
towards a reduction of the rates. Since March, 10,193 lamps had been 
connected—bringing the total up to 53,933 ; and 56 consumers were now 
waiting for their premises to be furnished with the Corporation supply. 
In reply to the Inspector, Mr. Ellis said there was no street lighting by 
electricity; and the Chairman of the Committee (Dr. Panton) told 
Colonel Marsh that the Committee were making strenuous efforts to get 
electric lighting adopted for the town. At the close of the inquiry, the 
Inspector visited the electricity works. 

Plymouth has experienced a full share of the trouble incidental to the 
use of arc lamps for street lighting. Ever since the installation was 
completed, two months ago, the arc lamps have given trouble. By the 
constant attention of gangs of men with tower ladders, the light has been 
fairly maintained until midnight. But when half the lamps have been 
switched off for the small hours of the morning, and the men and their 
ladders have gone home, the rest of the lamps have displayed a tendency 
to cease work too, with the result that the main streets have frequently 
been in darkness. One of the local newspapers the other day sarcastically 
congratulated the Lighting Committee on the illumination of the main 
thoroughfares, in which the sole light at two o’clock in the morning was 
an oil-lamp on a sweeping-machine ; and he suggested, as a new reading 
of an old proverb, “An old gas-lamp is better than no electric light at 
all.” Alderman C. H. Radford, the Chairman of the Electricity and 
Street Lighting Committee, referred to the subject at the meeting of the 
Town Council last Thursday. He said the fault was entirely with the 
arc lamps. These were not yet paid for ; and the Contractors, recognizing 
the defects, were endeavouring to rectify them. If the result continued 
unsatisfactory, the Committee would have to consider what course they 
should take to secure better light. It is interesting to notice that, so far, 
no complaint whatever has been made of the installations of incan- 
descent gas lighting in other portions of thetown. This is being extended 
with very satisfactory results. The worst that has so far happened has 
been the breaking of mantles in two or three of the lamps in the very 
severe gales of the past week or two ; but the damage has been infinitesimal, 
and the public have suffered no inconvenience. 

Major-General H. D. Crozier, R.E., held a Local Government Board 
inquiry last Wednesday at the Town Hall, Warrington, in connection 
with the application of the Warrington Town Council for sanction to 
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borrow £44,966 for the purposes of electric lighting and £9336 for the 
provision of a central depét. The Town Clerk (Mr. J. Lyon Whittle) 
said the borough was incorporated in 1847, and the present population 
was upwards of 63,000. It was the largest non-county borough ; and the 
assessable value was £205,133. The matter of electric lighting had bee1 
under the consideration of the Corporation for a long time, and Mr. A. H. 
Preece was appointed to prepare a report, which was ultimately adopted 
by the Corporation. Five acres of land were purchased at a cost of £452 
per acre. It was proposed to use 12,480 square yards for the electric lighting 
station, and 3065 yards for the central depot. In response toa circular 
issued, it was estimated that 6001 8-candle lamps would be required, includ- 
ing 1000lamps for the Corporation buildings, and 27 are lamps for the 
public streets. Theare lamps were equivalent to 500 8-candlelamps. The 
whole of the land would not be utilized, there being a space of 8655 
yards to be used. Mr. Preece said it was estimated that the revenue 
from private lighting would reach £3750. He based this amount on the 
electricity consumed by 1200 8-candle lamps. It was anticipated that 
the gross income from electric lighting would be £4000 per annum; and 
he estimated that the annual expenditure would be about £1900. If the 
loan were sanctioned, they would be able to carry out the scheme in six 
months. Provisional contracts had been made for the machinery, and 
they had placed orders for everything required. The scheme would supply 
many more lights than were included in the present estimate. He 
believed that electric lighting would be profitable for Warrington, and 
did not think its introduction would in any way affect the consumption 
of gas. 


— 
— 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE WATER QUESTION. 





The Purchase and Welsh Bills to be Proceeded With. 

At the Meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday—Lord 
We ty in the chair—the report of the Water Committee on the proposed 
legislation for next session, an abstract of which was given in the 
‘‘ JournaL’”’ last week, gave rise to a long discussion. The Committee 


submitted three recommendations, as follows: (1) That a Bill be pro- 
moted in the session of 1900 for the purchase by the Council of the under- 
takings of the eight Metropolitan Water Companies, upon similar lines 
to those of the Bill presented to Parliament in the last session [i.e., the first 
session of 1899]. (2) That a Bill be promoted to enable the Council to 
obtain and introduce into London an additional supply of water from the 
watersheds of the Wye and the Towy. (3) That it be referred to the 
Parliamentary Committee to prepare and present to the Council the Bills 
for carrying out the above recommendations, including the preparation 
of the necessary Water (Finance) Bill. It was accompanied by a report 
from the Finance Committee, in which they stated that the proposals of 
the Water Committee were, in the main, the same as those approved by 
the Council on the 1st of November last year, on which date the Finance 
Committee reported in a general way upon their financial aspects, and a 
memorandum from the Comptroller on the subject was sent to members 
of the Council. In this report the Committee pointed out that no data 
existed for forming a trustworthy estimate of the cost of acquiring the 
undertakings of the Water Companies; and yet upon the price which 
would have to be paid for them depended the financial result of purchase. 
The whole financial question had been gone into by Lord Llandaff’s 
Commission, and a number of figures had been placed before them. 
Pending the report of the Commission, the Committee had not thought 
it necessary to have the figures revised, with a view to bringing them up 
to date. They had no further information, therefore, which they could 
bring before the Council. The latest estimate of the Welsh scheme was, 
they understood, now given by the Chief Engineer at £17,000,000, as 
compared with the figure of £16,546,000, which was before the Council 
in November, 1898. This was, however, increased to £17,000,000 in the 
Bills as deposited. 

On the motion for the adoption of the first recommendation, 

Mr. Harris said he thought the present time inopportune for proceed- 
ing with the Bill to purchase the undertakings of the Water Companies. 
The parliamentary proceedings on the Bill must depend upon the report 
of the Royal Commission who had been sitting to consider this sub- 
ject. He therefore moved, as an amendment, that the following words 
should be added to the recommendation : ‘It being understood that the 
question of proceeding with the Bill shall be reconsidered as soon as the 
Royal Commission has reported.” 

Mr. Westacort seconded the amendment. 

Mr. ConeEn, M.P., said he had never been in favour of the County 
Council becoming the Water Authority for London; and he could not 
see that any dogmatic expression of opinion by the Water Committee 
would weigh with the Government. It might be that the Royal Com- 
mission would report in favour of the Council—he did not exclude that 
possibility ; but he considered it would be an act of reckless self-assertion 
for the Council to proceed to Parliament with a Bill before the Com- 
mission had reported. 

Mr. Wurrmore, M.P., contended that it was futile to reintroduce these 
Bills. The London Water Question had reached such a stage that it 
could only be solved by the initiation or guidance of the Government of 
the day. In proceeding with the Bills, the Council would be wasting 
public money and really doing nothing to lead to the solution of the pro- 
blem—a result they all desired to see speedily attained. 

Mr. H. Cruarke concurred in the appeal made by Mr. Harris. 

Mr. M‘Dovuaatu pointed out that the water question was more acute now 
than at any previoustime. The state of the Thames had been worse than 
ever this year. During the whole of August the water did not on any 
one day rise to the level of Molesey Weir, which was just below the 
intakes of the Water Companies. This showed that the whole of the 
water flowing down the river had been abstracted by the Compan‘es. 
While no water was passing over Molesey Weir, the Thames Conservancy 
returns gave 80 million gallons as passing daily over Teddington Weir. 
Where this water came from was a subject which might well be inquired 
into. He had asked the Thames Conservancy to cause their Engineer to 
inquire into it; but he had been met with a refusal. 

Sir A. Arnotp pointed out that the Council would have every oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering the matter when the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion was issued. Mr. Harris and his friends would lose nothing by not 








pressing their amendment; whereas, otherwise, they would go to Parlia- 
ment under circumstances which would make it seem as if the Council 
had not made up their mind on this question. 

Lord Harpwicke thought the amendment was a perfectly reasonable 
one. The recommendation as it stood would put the Council in a most 
undignified position. 

Dr. Cotuis said the mover of the amendment seemed to wish to give 
the go-by to the Council’s water policy, and defer to Parliament or Royal 
Commissions in the matter. The Council should prosecute what he 
(Dr. Collins) believed to be the determined policy of London—that the 
water supply should be in the hands of the representatives of the people. 
The amendment was merely a dilatory one, and had been supported by 
those who were opposed to the Council’s policy. On this ground he asked 
the Council to reject it. 

Dr. Wuire held that they should leave it open to the Council to discuss 
the report of the Royal Commission, should it be issued before the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament were concluded. He saw no harm in having a 
clear understanding on the point. He was not prepared to oppose the 
Bills, but thought the Council should take care that due effect could be 
given to whatever recommendations the Royal Commission might make. 
He pointed out that the Finance Committee had waited for the report of 
the Commission before making a statement on the cost of purchase. 

Mr. Verney remarked that, after the Welsh scheme had been adopted, it 
would be fourteen or fifteen years before the water could be brought to 
London, whose population would by that time have increased by 600,000 
or 700,000. Therefore any further dilatory proceedings would be hostile 
to the interests of London, and beneath the dignity of the Council. 

Mr. Westacorr thought the amendment a very reasonable proposal. 
Parliament would certainly not allow the Council’s Bill to proceed in the 
face of a refusal by the majority of the Council to agree to reconsider the 
matter in the light of the report of the Royal Commission. 

Mr. M‘Kinnon Woop said that of course the Council would have t> 
take into consideration the report of the Royal Commission when it was 
issued ; but they had no idea when this would be. If in time, an oppor- 
tunity would be given to reconsider the matter; but it was absolutely 
unnecessary to add dangerous «nd entangling words to the present 
recommendation. Sir A. Binnie held that in the long run the cost of 
bringing water from Wales would be less than that of making a chain of 
storage reservoirs in the Thames Valley. The past 22 months of light 
rainfall had provided ample confirmation of this view, because it was 
clear that provision must be made for years of drought. Other counties 
were proposing to make fresh demands upon the Thames; and the 
Council must take care the position of London was not prejudiced. 

Upon a division, the amendment was rejected by 61 votes to 40; and 
the recommendation was adopted. 

On the second recommendation, 

Mr. Beacucrort moved an amendment in similar terms to that moved 
by Mr. Harris upon the previous recommendation. He pointed out that 
at present they had no trustworthy estimate of what the cost of the 
scheme was really going to be. Some of them seemed lightly to contem- 
plate the possibility of an extra rate of 6d. in the pound—a contingency 
which he could not look forward to with equanimity. 

Mr. R. A. Rosrnson seconded the amendment, which was rejected by a 
large majority ; and the recommendation was adopted. 

The matter was then referred to the Parliamentary Committee. 


—~<> 
— 





WATER-RATES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The American Society of Municipal Improvements—a body similar to 
our Association of Municipal and County Engineers—recently held their 
sixth annual meeting at Toronto, under the presidency of Mr. N. P. 
Lewis, of Brooklyn (N.Y.); and among the papers read on the occasion 
was one by Mr. August Herrmann, President of the Water-Works Com- 
mission of Cincinnati, on the subject of the rates charged for water in 
the larger cities of the United States. It was accompanied by elaborate 
tables furnishing valuable statistical information. An abstract of the 
paper was given in a recent number of the “‘ Engineering R2cord,” from 
which we learn that the cities covered by the report had a population of 
80,000 or more at the last census. In some cases the water-rates are 
given under several hundred items; and therefore the compilation of 
comparative data is difficult. Of the thirty cities enumerated in the 
table of meter charges, twenty have a rate graduated according to the 
quantity of water consumed, while the rest have a “straight” rate. The 
lowest graduated rate is in Detroit—1-17c. to 3°74c. per 100 cubic feet 
(625 gallons). Buffalo comes next, with 1:50c. to 4°49c. per 100 cubic 
feet; while New Orleans has the highest rate—11-22c. to 26:18¢. The 
lowest straight rate is 3c. at Philadelphia; and the highest in New 
York, in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. i 

With regard to dwelling-houses, the rates charged for a one-family 
six-room dwelling, containing attic and basement, on a lot of 18 to 
20 feet front, having one yard hydrant, one kitchen sink, one stationary 
washstand, one bath with hot and cold water, one self-closing closet, one 
two-tray laundry, and the privilege of sprinkling 50 square yards of — 
vary greatly. Detroit has the lowest rate—$3°7 per annum ; New byes 
(Manhattan and the Bronx) comes next with $7 per annum; an the 
highest rate is at New Orleans, $31°75 per annum. The average rate is 
$15-42. Rates are also tabulated for a larger one-family dwelling-house 
—one with 12 rooms, on a lot of 50 to 60 feet front, three storeys high— 
having one yard hydrant, one kitchen sink, three stationary washstands, 
two baths with hot and cold water, three self-closing closets, gh r 
privilege of sprinkling 150 square yards of lawn. For this rou 
of house, Baltimore has the lowest rate—$13 per annum; De it 
coming next with $132 per annum. The highest rate is ee 
New Orleans—$52°25 per annum; and the average 18 $28 - . 
Taking dwelling-houses in their entirety, Detroit has the lowest es se 
there being a uniform charge of $2 per annum for one family, regar “ 
of the number of rooms, while additional families are charged for = e 
rate of $1 each per annum. Philadelphia comes next with a = — 
rate of $6 per annum, irrespective of the number of rooms or fami ce ; 
the building. Minneapolis, Cleveland, Columbus, and Toledo also whe 
very low rates. The highest rate of all the cities is New Orleans. 
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charges for each additional room in a house having more than 16 rooms 
runs from 30c. per room per annum in Cincinnati, Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul, to $1°5 in Allegheny. In a number of cities, no charge is made for 
extra rooms. Hight cities charge nothing for additional families beyond 
one. In the other 22 cities, the additional family charge runs from $1 
per annum per family in Detroit, to $8 in Nashville. Five cities make 
no charge for the first bath, closet, tab, &c. ; these being included in the 
dwelling-house rate. The lowest charge for closets for domestic pur- 
poses is in Philadelphia—$1 per annum; the highest, in Nashville and 
New Orleans, being $6 in each of these cities. For baths, the lowest 
charge is $1, in Detroit, Buffalo, and Pittsburgh; while the highest is $8, 
in Nashville. Twenty cities have no extra charge for stationary wash- 
stands in addition to the dwelling-house charges; while of the remaining 
ten, Louisville and Minneapolis charge 50c. each per annum, which is 
the lowest, and New Orleans charges $2°5, the highest. Twenty-one 
cities have no extra charge for laundry tubs in addition to the dwelling- 
house charges; while of the remaining nine, Cincinnati and Louisville 
charge 50c. per annum per tray, which is the lowest, and Philadelphia 
charges $5 per annum regardless of the number of trays, which is the 
highest. 

Cening to the charges for stores and business premises, we find that 
in Cincinnati each place occupied wholly or in part as a store, office, 
shop, or warehouse, or for business of any kind, of 500 square feet or less, 
is charged $1 per annum; and for each additional 500 square feet or 
fraction thereof, $1 per annum. This price includes only one sink. Fix- 
tures, such as closets, urinals, washstands, &c., are additional charges, 
according to the number of people and the kind of business. In Milwaukee, 
the charges depend upon the amount of business transacted and the 
number of persons employed; end the rates do not include the use of 
water for special purposes. Much the same system prevails in Nashville. 
In Cleveland, the charges for stores and business premises are: 20 feet 
frontage or less, $3 per annum; 20 to 33 feet, $5; 33 to 66 feet, $8; 
upwards of 66 feet, $10. Extra charges are made for closets and baths. 
In Columbus, stores are charged according to location—20 feet frontage 
or less, $2 per annum; 20 to 30 feet, $4 ; and each additional foot front over 
30 feet, 10c. Extra charges are made for special privileges. In Chicago, 
in addition to the frontage rates, stores are assessed at 25c. per annum 
for each person employed therein in excess of ten; and an additional 
charge is made for special fittings. In Buffalo, in addition to specific 
rates, stores are charged $1°5 per annum and upwards. In Louisville, a 
minimum and a maximum rate are fixed, dependent entirely upon the 
business engaged in; a separate charge being made for special fittings. 
In Pittsburgh, all the charges are in accordance with the fittings in use. 
In Boston, the store-rate is determined by the number of persons em- 
ployed or doing business ; the charge for ten or less being $5 per annum. 
Special fittings are extras. In New York and Brooklyn, frontage rates 
are in force; but in New Orleans, the charge is from $8 to $20 per an- 
num. In Brooklyn, ‘“ vacant lots” are charged as follows: Lots assessed 
at $100 and under, 1c. per foot frontage; from $100 to $200, 2c.; from 
$200 to $500, 5c. ; from $500 to $1000, 10c.; from $1000 to $2000, 15c. ; 
and $2000 and upwards, 20c. No charge of this kind is to be found 


in any of the other cities, except Albany (N.Y.) where one is made of 


10c. per annum per foot frontage. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ 


Of the thirty cities studied, twenty-one are required to pump all their 
water; four receive it by gravitation; and five, partly in this way and 
partly by pumping. Two of the cities do no pumping at all; while ten 
pump into reservoirs, seven into supply-pipes direct, and eleven partly 
direct and partly to reservoirs, stand-pipes, &c. The importance of care- 
fully analyzing this question in making comparisons of water-rates 
should not be under-estimated. Seventeen of the cities have a high 
service, while thirteen are not required to re-pump any part of their 
water. The percentage of water re-pumped to the total supply runs 
from 1-9 in Philadelphia to 23-25 in Cincinnati. Nineteen of the cities 
do not make any attempt at purification, some of them contending that 
it is not necessary; and six are now taking steps in this direction. Five 
of them purify their water. Twenty of the cities pay for the extension 
of the mains out of the revenues of the Water Department; three by 
assessments charged against abutting property; and eight by assessing 
part and paying part out of revenues, or by general taxation. 

Nineteen of the cities provide for both their interest and sinking-fund 
charges out of the revenues of the department; four partly out of the 
revenues and partly by taxation; while five provide for them by general 
taxation. If water departments were not required to pay for main-pipe 
extensions and interest and sinking fund out of revenue, a material 
reduction could be made in water-rents. Another important feature is 
the discount allowed on water bills. Nine cities grant a discount for 
prompt payment, running as high as 20 per cent. in Louisville. This, if 
taken into consideration, would very materially affect the rate. Twenty- 
one cities do not allow discount; and of this number six exact a penalty 
if the bills are not paid promptly. 

A brief discussion followed the paper, in the course of which Mr. 
Benzenberg explained some of the circumstances relative to a comparison 
of the very low water-rates which the paper stated were charged at 
Detroit with those in operation at Milwaukee. In the latter town there 
are more than 23,000 metered services and about 8540 which are not 
metered. In 1897 there was no minimum rate for meters; each being 
charged for the exact quantity of water registered, at a rate of 20c. per 
1000 gallons, which in 1850 cases made the total yearly bills between 
15ce. and 100c. In 1898 the charge was changed to a general rate of 
6c. per 1000 gallons, or 44c. per 100 cubic feet (625 gallons). On this 
basis it was estimated that 12,000 services would use less than $2 worth 
of water per annum ; so that an additional fixed sum of $1 a year is now 
charged to each, to cover the expenses of monthly meter readings and 
quarterly bills. Mr. Benzenberg stated that the Water Department had 
hitherto received no payment from the city for water used for public or 
fire purposes, and that it had not only been self-supporting, but had paid 
interest on all its indebtedness, and had redeemed each year 5 per cent. 
of its bonds, until now the total indebtedness is less than $1,000,000, 
the bulk of which will probably be paid within two years, and the 
department will be placed in a position to reduce the charges to con- 
sumers about 33 per cent. As the interest and sinking fund together 
amount to about three-fifths of the total expenses of maintenance and 
working, it is possible that the department may make still further 





material reductions in its charges within a few years. When'the present 
scale of charges was adopted, all the water used for city purposes was 
either measured or very closely calculated. To this amount was added 
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the estimated loss by leakage and the sum of all meter registers; and the 
total amount thus found was subtracted from the estimated quantity of 
water pumped, after the latter had been corrected for slip. The re- 
mainder was assumed to be the ameunt taken by the 8540 non- 
metered services, and was found equal to that used by the 23,000 
metered services, including breweries, manufactorie?, railroad shops, &c., 
where large quantities of water were used. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 











From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

Mr. John M. Lees, Sheriff of the counties of Stirling and Dumbarton, 
held an inquiry in Dumbarton last Saturday and Monday, in terms 
of the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, 1893, under a petition by the 
Helensburgh Commissioners for a deliverance dispensing with the con- 
sent of owners and occupiers of property within 300 yards to the erection 
of gas-works upon a new site at the end of South King Street. The 
present works are in Grant Street. It wa3 only last year that the Com- 
missioners acquired the gas undertaking. Before the transfer the 
Directors of the Company had purchased ground for the extension of the 
works. When, however, they obtained-expert advice on the subject— 
from Mr. A. Gillespie, of Glasgow, their Consulting Engineer—they 
realized that any extension which could be made there would only suffice 
for about six years. They then turned their attention to the subject of 
transferring the entire works to a new site. The proposal which they 
entertained was that they should acquire a site, erect upon it a gasholder, 
and exhaust the present works before transferring them. They resolved 
to have the new works within the burgh; and that being so, there was 
no place suitable except at South King Street. There the site would be 
close by the sea and the railway. Residents in the vicinity did not 
approve of the planting of the gas-works in their neighbourhood ; and 
they lodged objections to the petition of the Commissioners. The 
objections were to the effect that the presence of the works would 
depreciate the value of property ; that they would be an eyesore ; 
and that the fumes would be objectionable. In support of these 
pleas, evidence was led to the effect that property would be depre- 
ciated to the amount of about £10,000; and that the plants 
and flowers in two nurseries which adjoin would be destroyed. One of 
the nurserymen said he grew white blossoms for the market, and that 
the smoke would render them valueless. A nurseryman from Rothesay 
stated that this had actually happened in his case, and that he had 
claimed, and been paid, compensation by the Corporation. It was said 
that roses would not flourish near a gas-works. It is strange that there 
should be any difference of opinion upon this, which is a matter of fact ; 
but Mr. W. M‘Crae, of Dundee, testified that the presence of a gas- 
works was prejudicial to plants and flowers, and Mr. L. Hislop, of 
Uddingston, said that in his works there was one of the finest gardens 
in the district, and that he grew roses for competition. Experts of 
all sorts are, of course, notorious for differing; and it is futile to expect 





that they ever will do anything else, so long as it is possible to have 
two sides to a question. The experts on this occasion were: For the 
objectors, Mr. J. M‘Gilchrist and Mr. M‘Crae; and for the Corpora- 
tion, Mr. A. Gillespie, Mr. A. MacPherson, Mr. A. Yuill, Mr. J. C. Adam- 
son, Mr. Hislop, and Mr. W. Blair, the Manager of the Helensburgh Gas- 
Works. The preponderance of evidence was thus upon the side of the 
Corporation. But it did not prevail, for yesterday the Sheriff issued his 
decision refusing to dispense with consent. He expressed the opinion 
that the present site was sufficient, and that the Corporation would not be 
justified in disturbing the amenity of a villa district. As the Com- 
missioners acted in the public interest, he gives expenses to neither party. 
The Commissioners now will either require to make what they can of 
the existing works, or go outside the burgh for a site. 

In the re-arrangement of Town Councils in Scotland this week, new 
Provosts have been elected in Glasgow, Perth, Dundee, Greenock, and 
Leith, at all of which places, except Leith, the head of the Corporation is 
also the head of the body governing the gas undertakings, whether under 
the name of Gas Commissioners or simply in their capacity of Burgh 
Commissioners. The Glasgow Corporation have elected as Lord Provost 
Mr. Samuel Chisholm, a gentleman of great experience in municipal 
work, and of high ideals as to personal life. His term of office will be a 
more than usually busy one ; for in 1901, the second year of his provost- 
ship, an exhibition is to be held in Glasgow which is to be on a larger 
scale than anything hitherto seen in Scotland. The Town Council of 
Perth have elected Mr. David Macgregor as Lord Provost. In Dundee, 
Mr. William Hunter, who retired from the office some years ago, was 
again elected Lord Provost. The Town Council of Greenock elected 
Mr. John Black to be Provost. The Town Council of Leith have raised 
Bailie Mackie to the provostship. The Provost of Leith is Deputy- 
Chairman of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commission. Yesterday, in 
the Glasgow Town Council, Mr. R. M. Mitchell was re-appointed Convener 
of the Gas Committee—a post which he has held for some years. 

The Dunfermline Gas Commissioners had a request before them yes- 
terday which, in the circumstances, was ridiculous, even impertinent, 
but which is not altogether out of the question. The Dunfermline 
Trades Council submitted a complaint that a retort man in the gas- 
works was being employed to do slater’s work after his retort duties were 
over, and other work in his spare time; and they asked that such 
practices should be stopped, as they were unfair to master and men 
slaters alike, and were not allowed to be carried on by other servants of 
the Corporation, whose wages were lower than those of the man in 
question. Provost Scobie thought that the Trades Council were making 
far too much of the matter. The man referred to was a very handy 
man; and it could scarcely be said that he was doing slater’s work 
when he was putting on a slate in the morning which had been blown 
down during the night. He did not see why the Commissioners should 
be called to account for making a fair and legitimate use of the man’s 
time while he was in their employ; and they had no concern with what 
the man did outside. It would be ridiculous, when it was necessary to 
have a few slates put on, or some whitewashing done, that they should 
have to send to the town for a tradesman, when there was a man at 
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hand who could do the work. The Commissioners were doing what was 
fair and honest; and he proposed that they take no action upon the 
complaint. It was also moved that working outside the eight-hour 
shift be stopped. The Provost’s motion was adopted by nine votes to 
six. Now this was such a very small matter that it was not worth 
while bringing it up; but if there were a practice of employing labourers 
to do tradesmen’s work, the subject would at once become pertinent. I 
should say that such a practice ought to be stopped, as much in the 
interest of the undertaking asin that of the tradesman. A tradesman 
will do the work better than an amateur ; and in the case of slating this 
is of importance, because a slate improperly fixed may come down in the 
first gale and do injury to someone. There is, further, this to be said— 
that if you employ a tradesman to do work, he brings his appliances 
with him ; and if an accident happens to him you have no liability to 
provide him compensation. But if yousend an amateur into an exposed 
position, and he is injured, you have to pay many times over what would 
have done the work in the proper way. 

Another case of what looks like much ado about little was before Lord 
Low in the Court of Session on Tuesday. The Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany seek to have the Corporation of Glasgow ordained to remove a 27- 
inch water-main 2nd the iron trough in which it has been laid across a 
bridge over the Govan Railway. It is maintained for the Railway Com- 
pany that the bridge has been weakened by the arch having been cut into, 
and that the safety of the public has been thereby endangered. The Cor- 
poration say that they have powers, under their own Acts, and under the 
Water-Works Clauses Acts, to do the work. It turns out that the Cor- 
porat’‘on intimated their intention to lay the pipe, and the Company 
offered to give their consent upon conditions, which the Corporation con- 
sidered were too severe; and they then laid the pipe. The action will be 
put out for debate soon. It is surely too small a matter for such great 
bodies to quarrel over. 

Lord Low had also before him, on the same day, an action in which 
the Argyleshire County Council seek to have Messrs. Foulds and Co., 
Limited, of the Glenfyne Distillery, Ardrishaig, interdicted from remov- 
ing part of the pipes which convey the water supply to the village of 
Ardrishaig. The owners of the distillery claim that they have a prefer- 
ential right to the water; and they say that the County Council have 
constructed works which foul the water, which they consider they are 
entitled to remove. Lord Low ruled that the owners of the distillery are 
not entitled to take the law into their own hands, and remove the 
pipes. But he considered that they had presented a relevant case of 
having a right in the water; and he continued_the interdict case to 
allow them an opportunity of vindicating their claim to the water. 

There have of late been two rather serious bursts of water-mains 
within the streets of Paisley. The first one I mentioned three weeks 
ago; the szcond occurred last Saturday. Two men were at the time en- 
gaged in repairing the pipe, and they had a narrow escape with their 
lives. One was thrown out of the trench by ths rush of water; and the 
other was dashed against electric lighting wires—a new source of danger 
to main layers—and had great difficulty in freeing himself. Eventually, 
however, he did so. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LivErPoot, Nov. 11. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—<A further decline in values has to be re- 
corded ; the closing quotations being £10 7s. 6d. to £10 10s. per ton, 
delivered f.o.b. at the ports. The attention of buyers has been mainly 
directed to the forward position ; while producers, on the other hand, 
have only been concerned about prompt and near delivery. Lower 
prices have consequently had to be accepted for November; and sales 
have also been made for December at about the same level. For January- 
March and January-June delivery, £11, or the equivalent, is generally 
being quoted by makers. There is, however, free speculative offering 
abroad at a discount on this price, and buyers’ views are still lower ; so 
that not much business is resulting meantime. 

Nitrate of Soda is firm at 7s. 104d. per cwt. for good, and 8s. for 
refined, quality on spot. 


Lonvon, Nov. 11. 

Tar Products.—A further advance has taken place in the value of 
carbolic acid, which continues scarce; and the demand seems to be 
beyond the immediate sources of supply. This product has remained 
steady at about 2s. for several years; and the sudden and unexpected 
advance can only be accounted for by its now ascertained value as a 
crude material for explosive purposes. A firmer market is noted in 
benzols; and 90’s are finding a better market. Pitch is somewhat 
stronger; creosote and other tar oils being more plentiful, and slightly 
weaker. There is no interest yet attached to anthracene, notwithstand- 
ing its increased production. Naphthas are steady at former rates; 
while for naphthalene there is again pressing inquiry. 

Average quotations may be taken as: Tar, 16s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. 
Pitch, east coast, 34s.; west coast, 32s. Benzol, 90’s, 9d.; 50’s, 104d. 
Toluo], 90 per cent., 1s. 3d.; pure, 2s. 2d. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 24d. 
Heavy naphtha, ls. 2d. Crude, 30 per cent., naphtha, 4$d. Creosote, 
3d. Heavy oils, 65s. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 2s. 6d.; 75’s, 3s. Crude 
naphthalene, 57s. 6d. Anthracene, nominal ‘“ A,” 34d. ; “B,” 23d. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—It rather looks as if the bottom has been 
reached in the depression of this article. There is undoubtedly a better 
inquiry; and consumers are said to be short of stuff. It is expected 
that once it is ascertained that the values have reached rock-bottom, 
many orders now in middlemen’s hands will be given out. In this 
case, the price should show some advance. Meantime business has been 
done at £10 7s. 6d., less 34 per cent.—practically the value at most ports. 





The new Mayor of St. Helens, Mr. Joseph Beecham, J.P., when re- 
turning thanks for his election last Thursday, pointed out that a con- 
siderable portion of the town was now lighted by electricity; and in the 
borough 9818 lamps were fixed, against 5728 for the previous year, 
while the price of current had been reduced. But although the use of 
electricity had thus spread, it did not seem to have affected the gas 


_supply ; for 36,296,000 cubic feet more gas had been consumed during 


the past year than in the one before, or an increase of 13 per cent. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





From Our Own Correspondents. 


Lancashire Coal Trade.—The only change to notice in the coal trade 
of this district is that, on forward contracts, both for steam and forge 
coals and engine classes of fuel, collieries are invariably holding out for 
advances on current rates of fully 5d. to 10d. per ton. The demand for 
these descriptions continues exceptionally brisk, and, taking it all 
through, in excess of what collieries are able to entertain after covering 
the requirements of their regular customers. With the present outlook, 
and the certainty that some advance in wages will have to be conceded, 
colliery owners are very indifferent about committing themselves at all 
to forward contracts ; and in many instances they are quoting what may 
be termed fancy rates for forward delivery—not so much with the idea 
that these prices will be obtained, but more with the object of not entering 
into contracts at all. A general complaint is that the men are working 
very indifferently ; und it is supposed that they are purposely restricting 
the output to strengthen their position in obtaining-a further advance in 
wages. The better qualities of round coal remain only in very moderate 
request for house-fuel purposes; but even under these circumstances, pits 
are not able to raise very much surplus output from which they can 
replenish their exceedingly low stocks. At the pit, best Wigan Arley 
averages 12s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. per ton, Pemberton four-feet and seconds 
Arley 11s. to 11s. 6d., common house coal 10s. 6d., steam and forge coal 
10s. to 10s. 6d., and engine fuel 6s. to 6s. 3d. for common, 6s. 6d. to 
6s. 9d. for medium, and 7s. to 7s. 6d. for best sorts. These figures, how- 
ever, represent only the rates quoted for prompt current sales; and any- 
thing for forward delivery could not be placed except at a substantial 
advance on the above prices. The shipping demand continues active, 
with rates steadily hardening; 11s. to 11s. 6d. per ton being obtained 
for ordinary steam coal, delivered at the Mersey ports, with 6d. to ls. 
more reported to have been secured for special prompt delivery. Coke is 
strong at last week’s advance—the demand in excess of the output. 


Northern Coal Trade.—There is a very strong demand in the coal 
trade ; and as the supplies are not as heavy as they ought to be at this 
time of the year, there is some scarcity of certain kinds. Best Northum- 
brian steam coals are firm at about 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b., second-class 
steam coals command about 11s. 9d., and steam smalls are 7s. 3d. to 
7s. 6d. In gas coals, the chief feature is great scarcity. It is thought 
that the production is not quite up to the normal average; but the 
demand is nearly at its fullest for the season. There is little coal for 
sale after the demands are met. One sale has been effected of a cargo at 
about 13s. per ton f.0.b.; while for a contract with delivery over next 
year 12s. has been paid. Gas coke is rather variable in quotation ; but 
the price may be given as about 13s. 6d. per ton f.0.b. 


Scotch Coal Trade.—Trade continues good, with prices advancing. 
Speaking generally, orders are booked which will give employment till 
the New Year, and inquiries ahead of that date are being made. The 
prices quoted are : Main 10s. to 10s. 3d. per ton f.0.b. Glasgow, ell 10s. 6d. 
to 11s. 3d., and splint 10s. 9d. to 11s. The shipments for the week 





amounted to 165,472 tons—a decrease of 11,055 tons upon the previous 
week, but an increase of 9747 tons upon the corresponding week of last 
year. For the year to date, the shipments have been 7,499,237 tons—a, 
decrease of 885,332 tons upon the same period of last year. 


oe 





Additional Capital for the Aldershot Gas Company.—At an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of this Company on the 10th inst., the follow- 
ing capital was authorized: £15,000 share, £11,000 loan—together, 
£26,000. The Chairman (Mr. A. F. Wilson) explained that the money 
was required for necessary extensions at the gas-works in Aldershot and 
Farnborough, and for mains, services, and meters, &c. 

Castle Donington Water Supply.—At the meeting of the Castle 
Donington Urban District Council yesterday week, a tender for the water 
supply extension scheme was accepted, at £930. It was decided to 
apply to the Local Government Board for their sanction to a loan of 
£1000 for the purpose of meeting the cost. A sum of £800 has already 
been borrowed ; but an additional £200 will be needed to carry the 
scheme through. 

The Lighting of Torquay.—It was decided by the Torquay Town 
Council last Friday to place the whole of the public lighting under the 
control of the Electric Lighting Committee. The Committee reported to 
the Council that they were prepared to convert gas-lamps to incandescent 
electric lamps where the pipes are laid, and maintain them at a total 
charge of £2 10s. per annum, a3 against £2 14s charged by the Gas 
Company. Mr. Ball, a member of the Council, said that, as the Electric 
Lighting Committee were charging less per lamp than the Gas Company, 
there could be no objection to placing the whole of the lighting under 
the control of that Committee. 

Gas y. Oil for the Public Lighting of Erith.—Dissatisfaction is being 
expressed at the oil lighting for the thoroughfares of Erith; and in view 
of the fact locally reported that the West Kent Gas Company have inti- 
mated to the District Council that they are prepared to supply gas for the 
public lamps at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, and of the further fact that the 
electric light is still the “light of the future” for country districts, the 
inhabitants may well be expected to ask how much longer they are to put 
up with what have been very appropriately characterized as ‘ smoky 
doubtfuls.” The ratepayers pay for light, but they do not get it. ‘Then 
why not return at once to gas? 

Dunedin Suburban Gas Company, Limited.—The accounts of this 
Company for the year ending June 30, 1899, to be presented to the 
shareholders at their ninth annual general meeting next Thursday, show 
that the balance to the credit of the profit and loss account is £1124, to 
which must be added £254 brought from the previous year ; making the 
total balance available £1378. The Directors propose to distribute a 
dividend at the rate of 1} per cent. per annum, which will absorb £647, 
and to place a further £400 to reserve, which, after having written the 
sum of £75 off gas-works account, leaves a balance of £256 to be carried 
forward. The reserve fund will then stand at £1200. 
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The Right to Underground Water.—The Court of Appeals of New 
York State has recently decided in favour of private rights in underground 
waters. In the case before the Court, the plaintiff claimed damages for 
the alleged diversion of water from a pond on his premises, following the 
sinking of wells and the construction of a collecting conduit for the water 
supply of the city of Brooklyn. Damages to the amount of £360 were 
given in a Jury trial, and are said to have been confirmed by the highest 
Court of the State. The significance of these decisions is that they put 
riparian claims to underground supplies in New York State on the same 
basis as those to surface supplies. 


Oriental Gas Company, Limited.—At the meeting of this Com- 
pany to-morrow, the Directors will report that the revenue in the 
year ending June 30 increased satisfactorily, owing partly to the pro- 
gressive growth of the business in the sale of gas, and to a still 
greater extent to the advantageous disposal of the coke and tar. The 
increment thus attained more than counterbalanced the increased outlay 
which had occurred, although the cost of coal had been greater than in 
the previous year, and the necessary charges in order to maintain the 
works and plant in a thorough state of efficiency -had been amply pro- 
vided. The balance of the general revenue account (after payment of the 
interim dividend of 34 per cent. and income-tax in June last, as well as 
of debenture interest, and the formation of a reserve fund) is £26,421, out 
of which the Directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 43 per 
cent., free of income-tax ; making a total dividend of 8 per cent. for the 
year, and leaving a balance of £12,921 to be carried forward. 

The Explosion at St. Helens.—A Blue-book which has just been 
issued contains the report of Colonel A. Ford, C.B., Her Majesty’s Chief 
Inspector of Explosives, upon the explosion which occurred at the Kurtz 
Chemical Works of the United Alkali Company, Limited, at St. Helens on 
the 12th of May last. It will probably be remembered that by this ex- 
plosion five persons lost their lives, and others were injured; while one 
of the holders at the adjacent gas-works was destroyed and another in- 
jured. Colonel Ford obtained the assistance of Dr. Dupré, F.R.S., in his 
investigation. The inquiries made by the former on the spot appeared to 
establish the fact that a quantity of potassium chlorate had exploded ; 
but, so far as he was able to ascertain, an explosion of this substance 
had hitherto been unknown, either in the United Kingdom or in any 
other country. In view of the result of his and Dr. Dupré’s experiments, 
Colonel Ford states that it cannot be doubted that an explosion of a 
small portion of the chlorate did take place at St. Helens ; and he considers 
that the buildings in which it is stored, and the kegs which contain it, 
should in future be made of non-inflammable materials. He does not 
consider that any blame can be justly attached to the Company, their 
Manager, or anyone connected with the works. A local paper, com- 
menting upon the report, suggests that this only refers to criminal 
responsibility, as the question of liability for compensation was one which 
Colonel Ford would not enter into, and must be left to the Law Courts. 
The Corporation have a claim for £4000 for their damaged gasholder ; and 
if action were taken, it would be a test-case which would govern every 
other claim. The question is whether they will take the initiative. 





Fire at the Gaythorn Gas-Works, Manchester.—Last Wednesday, 
a fire, which was fortunately unattended by serious consequences, 
occurred at the above-named works. It appears that the manhole of one 
of the purifiers became uncovered, with the result that the gas escaped 
and was fired. The foreman of the works promptly shut off the valve, 
and isolated the purifier. Several detachments of the Fire Brigade 
arrived, and got two powerful jets to work. Little could be done, how- 
ever, but let the gas burn itself out. This it did without much damage 
to the shed, and without interrupting the general work. 


German Incandescent Gas Share Company, Limited.—The ordi- 
nary general meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday at the 
London Office. The profit and loss account was made up as follows: 
On the credit side there was the balance brought forward from last year 
of £6902, less dividend of 6 per cent., declared on Nov. 22, 1898, £6420; 
leaving a balance of £482. There was an item of £20 for interest, and 
the dividend of 28 per cent. declared by the German Company, which 
was the sole source of revenue, £3410; against which, on the other side, 
were the expenses, £539. This left a balance.carried to the balance- 
sheet of £3374. The translation of the report of the Directors of the 
German Company gave the reasons for the decrease in the dividend, 
which only enabled the Board to recommend the payment of 3 per cent. 
on the shares. While it was with great regret that they had to abandon 
all patent rights, the Directors of the German Company still took a 
hopeful view of the future of the undertaking as a trading concern solely. 
The report was agreed to; and the dividend as recommended was 
declared. 

A Water-Gas Plant for Lincoln.—At last Tuesday’s meeting of the 
Lincoln City Council, the Gas-Works Committee recommended the 
Council to erect a carburetted water-gas plant, capable of manufacturing 
500,000 cubic feet of gas a day, at an estimated cost of £10,000, and that 
application be made for leave to borrow the required capital. Mr. 
Wallis, who moved the adoption of the minutes, said that water gas was 
now used in a great many places, and in some very largely. From 
twenty-five different towns to which the Committee had written, they 
had got favourable replies. He had gone over one plant himself at 
Hastings ; and the Manager there told him that they were very pleased 
indeed with it. Mr. Carter had also been over one or two works ; and he 


-had come to the conclusion that it was perfectly safe to use a certain 


portion of it mixed with coal gas. The cost of putting down a new gas- 
holder would be about £30,000 ; but by spending £10,000 on the water- 
gas plant, it would supply them with 500,000 cubic feet per day, and that 
he thought would carry them on for at least ten years. Alderman Pratt 
urged the desirability of paying the capital cost of the plant from the 
reserve fund; and an appeal having been made to the Clerk as to the 
legality of such a proceeding, he replied that the Act of Parliament which 
dealt with the reserve fund stated specifically for what purpose it might 
be employed. It might be made use of any one year in the event of the 
income not being able to meet the expenditure, or for any extraordinary 
expense; but it could not be applied to capital works. The resolution 
was then adopted. 
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The Street Lighting of Berlin.—We learn from the “ Builder” thata 
trial is to be made in Berlin in lighting some of the thoroughfares from 
large lamp-posts placed in the centre of the roadway, as is already done 
in certain of the London thoroughfares; but at Berlin the lamps are to 
be auxiliary only, and not in substitution of the pavement lighting. 


Proposed Improvement of the Main Drainage of the Metropolis. 
—A Committee of the London County Council have reported that im- 
provements are necessary in the main drainage of the Metropolis, which 
will ultimately involve the expenditure of about £3,000,000 sterling The 
sewers, as originally designed by the late Sir Joseph Bazalgette, were in- 
tended to meet the requirements of a population of 3,450,000, whereas 
that now served aggregates very nearly 4,700,000; and arrangements 
are in progress for admitting the sewage of certain outlying districts to 
the Metropolitan sewers, which will accordingly shortly have their capacity 
still further overtaxed. It is therefore proposed to construct new sewers 
both north and south of the Thames. The work will occupy eight years 3 
and the capital outlay by the year 1907-8 will involve a rate of 0°3583d. 
in the pound. 


The Article Club and Workmen’s Compensation.—The members 
of the above-named Club recently held, at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
the first of their monthly dinners since the recess. Mr. W. M. Crook 
presided; and the subject discussed was the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The Chairman having introduced the matter, Mr. R. Bell, Secre- 
tary of the Railway Servants’ Society, said they had fought 38 cases and 
had obtained 38 different decisions. ‘Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., said the 
Act was a great experiment, and consequently there was difficulty in 
applying it to those instances where ill-health was caused by the nature 
of the employment. In the cases of small employers, he preferred the 
German system, under which the State, and not the employer, should 
pay the indemnity, and be the national assurance authori y. The 
Act was a novel experiment, and therefore legal decisions must neces- 
sarily put different constructions on it from those expected by its pro- 
moters, who desired that the Act should be covered by insurance schemes 
embracing all injuries; and he, for one, believed that such schemes 
offered a solution which ought to be taken advantage of. In his own 
constituency (Forest of Dean) such a scheme had been adopted. Work- 
men and employers paid half the cost of insurance, and it had been 
found that the accidents during the first two weeks cost as much as all 
the others; and therefore to apply the Act to all accidents meant 
doubling the cost of insurance. He could not see that it was possible 
to bring the agricultural labourers, the shipping interests, and the 
14-days accidents under the Act, unless the State would be a guarantor 
that compensation would be paid. Mr. Justice Darling said, whether 
the Act had worked well or not, they must admit that there was probably 
never put upon the Statute-book a more difficult Act to administer. It 
was the first attempt to make a piece of admitted socialism a part of the 
law of England. It might be the beginning of further Acts in the same 
direction; but they must not expect that legislation which did not deal 
with crime or property should always be interpreted in the same manner 
by different judges. 





Odours and Irritating and Distracting Noises at the Liverpool 
Gas Compeey (Garston) Works.—There is further trouble at 
Garston. The question of the supply of water gas having subsided for 
a while, some of the ratepayers have discovered that nuisances exist in 
the “ odours” and “irritating and distracting noises’ emitted from the 
gas-works; and they have submitted a petition to the District Council 
(signed by 161 persons) complaining accordingly. The Council have 
resolved to send the petition to the Liverpool Gas Company ; and if no 
remedy is effected, they intend to take legal proceedings. 


Gas Affairs at Coventry.—Last Thursday the Coventry City Council 
met for the election of a Mayor for the borough, and for the reconstitu- 
tion of the various Committees. According to the “‘ Birmingham Daily 
Post,” a scene was caused by Alderman Andrews (the late Chairman of 
the Gas Committee) moving that the name of Mr. W. L. Robinson be 
omitted from the Committee, and suggesting that this gentleman was 
put up by a nice little intrigue at one of the political clubs. He added 
that ‘ financial men, and not old women,” were wanted on the Committee. 
There were loud cries of ‘‘ Order, order ;’? Aldermen Loudon and Hill 
denouncing the expression, and Alderman Marriott suggesting it should be 
withdrawn. Alderman Andrews declined to do so, and said Mr. Robinson 
had already made mischief enough on the Gas Committee. It was there- 
upon suggested that Alderman Andrews be no longer heard. The Gas 
Committee, including Mr. Robinson, was afterwards appointed. 


Sales of Shares.—At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last Tuesday, 
My. Alfred Richards sold 100 £10 ordinary shares in the Lea Bridge Gas 
Company (last dividend 9 per cent.), at £20 10s. each; £7500 of new 
ordinary 7 per cent. stock of the Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company, 
at prices ranging from £270 to £275 per £100 of stock ; some fully-paid 
shares in the Newhaven Gas Company, Limited, at £21 5s. apiece ; anew 
issue of £5 shares in the Herne Bay Gas Company, Limited (last dividend 
£4 4s. per cent. per annum), at £5 7s. 6d. to £5 12s. 6d. each ; and a few 
£10 ordinary 7 per cent. shares in the North Middlesex Gas Company at 
£16 to £16 5s. each. This is the first time that the Wandsworth and 
Putney Company have issued stock at the Mart, and that shares in the 
Herne Bay Company have been submitted to auction in London. On the 
same day, Mr. G. H. Petty sold by auction, in accordance with the an- 
nouncement which appeared in the ‘‘ JournaL” some weeks ago, suflicient 
new stock of the Morecambe Gas Company to produce, with the premiums 
thereon, £10,000 ; being part of the £16,000 authorized by the Company’s 
Order of the present year. It fetched £274 to £287, or an average of 
£278 1s. 1d., per £100 of stock. The next day, Messrs. Fox and Bousfield 
sold at the Mart some £10 “B” shares in the Eastbourne Gas Company 
for £23 10s. each. Among other sales are the following: Mr. W. E. R. 
Randall recently sold some £5 shares in the Chatham, &c., Water Com- 
pany, at £15 per share. Mr. A. Bray sold 52 “A” and six “C” £10 
shares in the Eastbourne Gas Company, at prices ranging from £35 2s. 6d. 
to £34 17s. 6d. each; also 52 ‘‘B” shares, at £24 10s. and £24 7s. 6d. 
each. Messrs. Neve and Son disposed of £2000 of new ‘‘E ” stock in the 
Tonbridge Gas Company, now paying 8} per cent. dividend. The total 
sum realized was £3706. 
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New Loan for the Manchester Gas-Works.—Among the minutes 
passed by the Manchester City Council last Thursday was one recom- 
mending an application to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
a loan of a quarter of a million for the gas-works, being part of half-a- 
million authorized this year. : 


The Maidenhead Corporation and the Water-Works.—The Maiden- 
head Water Company having notified their intention of applying to 
the Board of Trade for a Provisional Order to enable them to raise 
additional capital, the Town Council, on the recommendation of the 
Water Committee, have decided to inform the Board that they propose 
to promote a Bill next session for the acquisition of the undertaking. 


New Pumping Machinery at the Ryde Water-Works.—The wife of 
the retiring Mayor of Ryde (Mrs. Locke) last Tuesday started the new 
Worthington engine, which has been erected at the Ryde Water-Works at 
Niton. The engine, with the other machinery, has cost £5000 ; and it has 
been found necessary for meeting the increasing requirements of the town 
and district for water. Alderman E. Groves, the Chairman of the Water 
Committee of the Corporation, after giving a brief history of the growth 
of the water-works during the last half-century, handed Mrs. Locke a 
gold key suitably engraved’ and inscribed as a souvenir of the occasion ; 
and with this the new machinery was set in motion. 


Water-Works for Foulridge.—The water-works which have been 
constructed on Whitemoor for the supply of Foulridge were inaugurated 
on the 4th inst., after having been about fifteen years under considera- 
tion. The reservoir holds about 200,000 gallons, and the inflow is 
100,000 gallons a day, or more than fifteen times the estimated con- 
sumption of the village. The height of the water-level is 702 feet; and 
the pressure 81 lbs. per square inch. The mains are rather over 2 miles 
in length. The cost of carrying out the scheme has been £2700. The 
water rate will be 24d. per week. In the course of the proceedings, it was 
stated that, in order to find out whether there was any water in the field 
purchased, the District Council of Burnley brought to Foulridge a well- 
known diviner with hisrod. A good many members were very sceptical ; 
but after he had seen the field, he informed them that there was any 
quantity of water below; and his prediction was fulfilled. 


Coal Traders and Delays to Traffic.—The Secretary of the Man- 
chester and Northern Counties Coal Traders’ Association (Mr. T. W. 
Sowerbutts) has sent out to the members a circular containing a copy 
of a resolution recently passed by the General Committee of the Coal 
Traders’ Federation, as follows: ‘That the time has now arrived 
when steps should be taken to fix the liability of the railway companies 
for delays to traffic and detention of empty waggons en route; and that 
each Association be requested to issue a circular to its members asking 
those who are frequently subjected to this source of annoyance and loss, 
and are willing that their claims should be taken up by the Federation, 
to furnish the Secretary with full particulars without delay.” The 
circular closes with a request that members will inform the Secretary as 
to what delays they have been subjected to in their coal traffic, so that 
the matter may be taken up with the view of securing some remedy. 
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The Glastonbury Town Council and the Gas-Works.—The rate- 
payers of Glastonbury held a meeting in the Town Hall on Monday last 
week, at which the Council were empowered to apply next session for a 
Bill to enable them to purchase the undertaking of the Glastonbury and 
Street Gas Company. Alderman Porch (Chairman of the Company) 
offered strong opposition to the scheme, as a ratepayer, and not as a 
shareholder; but Mr. Hawkins, another shareholder, was in favour of 
the purchase, though he thought the present time was inopportune. 


The Uckfield District Council and the Crowborough District Water- 
Works.—At a recent meeting of the Uckfield Rural District Council, 
Mr. Walter brought forward the following motion, of which notice had 
been previously given by Mr. Thornton: “That the Rural District 
Council of Uckfield should enter into negotiations for the purchase, by 
agreement or otherwise, of the undertaking known as the Crowborough 
District Water Company, situate at Crowborough, Sussex; and that 
application should be made to the Local Government Board to issue a 
Provisional Order amending the Crowborough District Water Act, 1897 
(60 & 61 Vict., cap. 117), by adding thereto a purchasing clause to be 
exercised by the Rural District Council of Uckfield, and that another 
Provisional Order be issued giving consent to the Rural District Council 
to purchase the said undertaking.” It gave rise to a long discussion as 
to the procedure and the interpretation to be placed on the resolution; 
and eventually it was slightly altered, so as to make the latter portion 
more permissive, and carried. Afterwards the Clerk was instructed not 
to proceed in the matter of the Order at present. 


Postponement of the Falmouth Water-Works Purchase Scheme. 
—The subject of the purchase of the water undertaking was again under 
the consideration of the Falmouth Town Council last Thursday. It will 
be remembered that at a statutory meeting of the Council it was decided 
by 9 votes to 2 to promote a Bill in the ensuing session for the purchase 
of the undertaking, but that, on the question being submitted to a meet- 
ing of the ratepayers, the scheme was rejected. A poll was demanded, 
but has not yet been taken. At the meeting of the Council, the Mayor 
(Mr. F. J. Bowles) stated that he and the ex-Mayor (Mr. J. Grose) had 
that day seen Mr. Valon, jun , with reference to matters connected with 
the sewerage scheme, and that Mr. Valon told them he had been asked 
by Mr. Silverthorne, the Engineer consulted with reference to the water 
undertaking, to prepare plans of the water-works scheme to be deposited 
with the Parliamentary Bill. Mr. Grose expressed the hope that the 
Council would go on with the scheme. Dr. Banks said he should like to 
see the Bill pressed forward if he thought it likely to succeed ; but he did 
not think it would be to the advantage of the town to go on with the 
measure under presentcircumstances. Mr. E. Banks remarked that they 
were in a stat2 of hopeless confusion, and the only way out of it was to 
begin afresh. He moved—‘ That the proposal to lodge a water purchase 
scheme in Parliament next session be abandoned, and that the Corpora- 
tion begin de novo at the earliest possible moment, by collecting the 
necessary details, obtaining an engineer’s report, preparing a draft of the 
Bill, &c., and laying all the facts of the case before theratepayers.” This 
resolution was carried by eight votes to seven. 
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Ledbury Water Supply.—For the past quarter-of-a-century the Led- 
bury water supply problem has been before the authorities; and at last it 
has been solved. ‘The new well at Massington, two miles from the town, 
is said to yield a very great quantity of water. Here a pumping-station 
has been erected, and the water is pumped into a large reservoir, which 
is half-a-mile away. The townspeople are now promised an adequate 
supply, which flows from the reservoir by gravitation. 

Cleckheaton Water Supply.—Cleckheaton is furnished with water by 
the Bradford Corporation ; and complaints have lately been made as to 
the dirty character of the supply. Last Tuesday, the District Council 
resolved to forward a strong protest in regard to the matter to the Cor- 
poration; and it was suggested by Mr. Wadsworth that, unless there 
was an improvement, a protest be made every time the Council met. He 
also remarked that there had been so much trouble and disappointment 
that it would be well worth the risk to spend £1000 with the object of 
either getting free from Bradford or of obtaining better terms. 

The Collection of Gas-Rents at Teignmouth.—An inquiry was held 
at Teignmouth yesterday week, by Mr. E. P. Burd, one of the Local 
Government Board Inspectors, relative to an application by the District 
Council for a Provisional Order to amend the Local Improvement Act, 
so as to enable the Council to recover money due in respect of gas by 
application to the Justices in Petty Sessions, as provided by the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, 1871. The Clerk to the Council gave evidence of the 
inconvenience to which they are put through want of the facilities given 
under the General Act. No opposition was made to the application. 


Projected Water Board for Bury and the District.—The Bury 
Corporation are making the necessary preparations for an application 
next session for an Act for the transfer of the water-works undertaking 
now owned by them to a Joint Water Board, which will include the 
borough of Haslingden, and the urban districts of Radcliffe, Ramsbottom, 
Whitefield, Little Lever, and Tottington, and the rural district of Bury, 
together with the borough of Bury. The Rawtenstall Corporation are 
interested in the undertaking; but as they withdrew from the negotia- 
tions which took place about a year ago, and promoted a Bill in the last 
session for powers to construct their own works—a Bill which was thrown 
out by the Committees of both Houses—it is not known what their atti- 
tude on the question will be. 

The Defective Water Reservoir at Winsford.—An arbitration between 
the Winsford District Council and Mr. H. Matthews, of Nantwich, the 
Contractor for the new water reservoir which was a short time ago con- 
demned in its unfinished state by the Local Government Board, has just been 
concluded. The contract was sealed on Nov. 8, 1897; the amount being 
£4411.. Of this the Council had paid to Mr. Matthews more than £3500 
when the Local Government Board interfered ; and it was estimated that a 
very large sum would be necessary to remedy the defects. Mr. Matthews 
claimed for the balance of his account ; and there was_a counter-claim 
by the Council, who alleged bad workmanship and unnecessary delay. 
The Arbitrator, Mr. G. Eaton-Shore, Borough Engineer of Crewe, has 
decided that the Contractor should pay to the Council £60 2s. 6d., and 
all costs due to them, as well as those of the arbitration proceedings. 





The Welsbach Company’s Interim Dividend.—The Directors of the 
Welsbach Incandescent Gaslight Company, Limited, have declared interim 
dividends upon the preference and ordinary stock of the Company for 
the six months ending Sept. 30 last, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
less income-tax. ‘ 


Water-Works Affairs at Gainsborough: Unsatisfactory Financial 
Position.—Before the Gainsborough District Council on Monday last 
week was a recommendation that the Local Government Board be asked 
to sanction a further loan of £950 on account of the water-works. Mr. 
Dixon explained that the loan was necessitated by certain extras, and 
£935 was required for building a well-house and providing gear for lift- 
ing the rod out of the well. In seconding the resolution, Mr. Cooper 
said that, with the addition of the extra loan, the No. 1 borehole scheme 
would have cost £398315s. This wasa bigamount; and the Committee 
had still to spend some very large sums. The reason for the erection of 
the well-house was that the machinery was suffering from exposure to 
the weather. The recommendation was not allowed to pass without 
opposition ; but in the end it was adopted by six votes to five. Later in 
the proceedings, it was stated by Mr. Cooper that last year the depart- 
ment did not pay working expenses and the interest on the loan. Add- 
ing to this the repayment of the proportion of the loan, the Council were 
taking £3700 every year from the rates towards the water-works. This 
was an unpalatable matter ; but it was true. 


Birmingham and its Water-Works Loans.—The Finance Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Corporation last week reported to the Council 
with reference to the proposed loan (previously sanctioned) of £1,500,000 
for the purposes of the Welsh water-works. The Committee have found 
that there are certain difficulties in connection with the priorities of stock 
as enacted in section 227 of the Birmingham Corporation (Consolidated) 
Act, 1883. At the time of the passing of the Act, similar clauses were in 
force in Liverpool and Nottingham; and the Corporation of Liverpool 
had since obtained an Act repealing this priority so far as all future 
issues of stock and other securities are concerned. The recommendation 
of the Committee was that application be made to the Local Government 
Board for a Provisional Order to amend the section referred to in a 
similar manner, and this was agreed to. Another resolution authorized 
an application to the Local Government Board for a Provisional Order to 
amend the Birmingham Stock Order, 1880, and the Birmingham Cor- 
poration Water Act, 1892, so as to provide more convenient methods of 
applying the loan funds to purposes for which the Corporation are 
authorized to raise money. Alderman Clayton explained that the 
object was to give the Council facilities for borrowing money at a lower 
rate of interest than they could under the existing state of things in 
the market. Their capital commitments at the present time must be 
nearly three millions sterling; and 4 per cent. on three millions was 
£15,000 a year. The costof obtaining a Provisional Order would be under 
£100; and even if the Local Government Board could not give them 
such an Order, it would only cost £1000 to promote a Private Bill. So 
in any case the cost would be inconsiderable compared with the amount 
they would have to pay for the money. The proposition was passed. 
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Messrs. R. Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, have secured the 
order for new purifying plant, roof, &c., for the Malvern Urban District 
Council. The work is being carried out to the design and under the 
supervision of Mr. H. P. Maybury, the Council’s Engineer. 


The first Mayor of the new borough of Dukinfield (Mr. H. Pratt), when 
returning thanks for his election last Thursday, referred to the work of 
the Gas Committee. He pointed out that, through the able management 
of their Engineer (Mr. Harrison Veevers) and the Committee, they com- 
menced with a surplus balance in March last of £1297. For some time 
they worked with the balance on the wrong side; but they might take 
hope and courage that in the future the present satisfactory state of 
things would continue. 


It will be seen, by announcements which appear elsewhere, that Mr. 
Alfred Richards will be selling for the Commercial Gas Company, on the 
5th prox., the stock not taken up by the proprietors cn the occasion of the 
last allotment; and also, on the same day, some stock in the South 
Essex Water Company. This is the first time the latter stock has been 
offered in London for a good many years. Other new issues of capital 
Mr. Richards is offering consist of 259 shares in the Harrow and Stan- 
more Gas Company, £5000 of ‘‘ D” gas stock for the Barnet District Gas 
and Water Company, and 600 £10 ordinary shares in the Southend 
Water Company—all on the 29th inst. ; also 200 preference shares in the 





The Anti-Vibration Incandescent Gaslight Company, Limited, have 
discontinued the action for alleged infringement of their patent by 
Mr. W. R. Clay’s patent No. 17,679 of 1897. 


Under the title of the English and Continental Industrial Corporation, 
Limited, a Company has been formed with a capital of £100,000, in £1 
shares, to acquire and turn to account any lands and estates, mines, 
mining rights, &c., in any part of the world; and, among other things, 
to construct and maintain rail and tram roads, gas, water, and electric 
light works. 


The retiring Mayor of Huddersfield (Alderman W. H. Jessop), who 
had filled the office for two years, briefly reviewed the principal works 
effected by the Corporation during this period, on relinquishing the 
position last Thursday. He also made the usual statement in regard to 
the affairs of the past year. In the course thereof, he said the gas 
revenue showed a surplus of £9753 (£716 in excess of the previous year), 
of which £4743 had been transferred to reconstruction account, and 
£5010 to the relief of the rates. The latter sum was equal to a rate of 
3d. in the pound. The revenue from the electricity works had been 
£11,783—an increase of £2791 for the year. The surplus profit was 
£2437, which had been carried to depreciation account. The water 
revenue was £50,997—an increase of £490; and the balance, £4347 
(against £2995 the year before), from which £3340 had been taken for 





Aldershot Gas and Water Company on the 12th prox. 


the relief of the rates, or equal to 2d. in the pound. 
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GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
‘NEILL’S Oxide has a larger annual 


Y sale than all other Oxides combined, Purity and 
uniformity of quality guaranteed. 


JOHN WM. O’NEILL, Managing Director, 
160, 161, & 162, PaLMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
Op Broap STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 





ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT. All communications re 
Oxide to the Company as above. 
éé WINKELMANN’S 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for use in GAS- 





WORKS. ANDREW STEPHENSON, 
182, Palmerston Buildings, 
Old Broad Street, 
“Volcanism, London.” London, E.C. 





SHEFFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BUYERS of Spent Oxide. Sellers of 
OXIDE OF IRON and SULPHURIC ACID. 


ORTER & CO., Gowts Bridge Works, 


LINCOLN, Engineers, Ironfounders, and Con- 
tractors for the erection of Gas-Works for Towns, 
Villages, Mansions, Manufactories, Collieries, and 
Isolated Buildings at home and abroad. Manufac- 
turers of Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Scrubbers, 
Purifiers, Valves, &c.; also of Girders, Wrought and 
Cast Iron Tanks, Iron Roofs, &c. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘ PorTER, LiIncoun.” 

{For Illustrated Advertisement, see Nov. 7, p. 1154.] 





& J. BRADDOCK (Bratch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHAM; and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 
First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c. 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
“ Braddock, Oldham.” ‘ Metrique, London.” 


SOLPHURIC ACID, 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Limited, 
Chemical Works, Leeds, specially produce this 
ACID from SULPHOR, for making SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA of high quality and good colour. Delivery 
in our own Railway ‘l'ank-Wagons or Carboys. Highest 
references and all particulars supplied on application. 


PENT OXIDE wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers, 
Works: BrrMineHaM, LEEDs, and WAKEFIELD. 


ENRICH your Gas with cheap Benzol. 
Specially prepared, free from sulphur. At to- 

day’s Price of Benzol, ILLUMINATING POWER costs 

less than ONE-THIRD OF A PENNY PER CANDLE. 
Apply to SADLER AND Co., MIDDLESBROUGH. 


PRACTICAL RETORT SETTERS, 
ATES & NUTTALL, 32, Havelock 


Road, Saltley, Birmingham. 
Regenerator or other Furnaces erected to Engineers’ 
own Designs. Best Work Guaranteed. Please write 
for Estimates. 


BENZ OL, specially made for the Enrich- 
ment of Gas. 
ELLISON AND MiTcHELL, Luowitep, Kilnhurst, near 
RoTHERHAM. 




















B2®0THERTON & CO. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, LreEps. 
Correspondence invited. 
—_—— 


RON OXIDE (Bog Ore), best quality, 
for the Purification of Gas, containing up to 85 per 
cent, Hydrated Oxide of Iron, and absorbing while 
being used a high percentage of Blue. 
8. BowLEy AND Son, Wellington Works, Battersea 
Bridge, Lonpon, 8.W. 


GULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


W 1 eBOTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers. 
orks: BrrmincHam, LrEeps, and WAKEFIELD. 


G4s CARBON Wanted, not less than 
4-Ton Loads, 
B Apply to the Bramineton Carson Company, Sowerby 











idge, Yorks. 





oA ENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
essrs. J. C. CHAPMAN & CO., Chartered 
Patent Agents, ADVIS I 
NECTED WITH ABOVE. ee 
Information and Handbook on application, 
70, CHancery Lang, Lonpon, W.O, 


A™™on IACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND C i i 
: 0., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BirmincHam, LeEps, and WAKEFIELD. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA SATURATORS. 


———_. 


JOSEPH TAYLOR & CO., Chemical 


Plumbers, &c., and Makers of 
€ 5 every descri 
eolia Plate Lead and Timber Cased Bry ha 
BENTRAL PLUMBING Works, TowN 82uaRE 
— Special attention to Repairs. 
. _ Placing Orders, please write for Estimate, 
Clegraphic Address; Saturators, Boiron,” 











HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 


REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Can be Lent on Hire. 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
Reap Houuipay AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD, 


NEW GAS PLANT CEMENT. 


OHN E, WILLIAMS AND C0O., 
VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant, 

For all Gas Joints. 

For all Tar Joints. 

For all Ammonia Joints, 


AS TAR wanted. . 


BagoTHERTON AND Co, Tar Distillers. 
Works: BirMINGHAM, LEEps, and WAKEFIELD. 


MELROSE CYCLES 


HOULD be bought by Gas and Water 
Officials. Ladies’ No.1, £1010s.; No, 2, £8 10s. 
Gents’ No. 1, £10; No. 2, £8 Highest Quality. 
Twelve Months’ Guaranty. Sent on approval. 
Catalogue free. MrLRosg CycLE Company, CoveNnrry. 


ECONOMY IN PURIFICATION. 


[NCREASE the efficiency of your 
PURIFIERS by adopting CRIPPS’S PATENT 
BYE-PASS VALVE in the lower Tiers of Sieves. 
Practical Experience proves their Economy. Engi- 
neers are repeating orders after thorough trial. 

References and Particulars can be obtained from the 
Makers— 

C. & W. Waker, Limited, Midland Iron-Works, 
Donnington, near Newport, SaLop, 




















SEASON 1899, 
ALE’S OXIDE OF IRON, of finest 


Quality. Summer delivery specially recommended 
for efficiency and economy. 
FIRE CEMENT, PAINT, and CHEMICALS, 
120 and 121, NeweaTEe STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


ADLER & CO., Ltd., Middlesbrough, 
Tar Distillers and Tar Colour Manufacturers. 
BENZOL specially prepared for Gas Enrichment free 
from Sulphur. Pure Hydrated OXIDE OF IRON for 
Purifying Gas either for Sale or Lent on Hire. Always 
Buyers of GAS TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 


CANNEL, COAL, ETC, 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH, 


Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for 
GAS and WATER WORKS. ; 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 30, St. ANDREW SQuaARE, EDINBURGH, } SCOTLAND. 
NEWTON GRANGE, NEWBATTLE, DALKEITH, , 


A NEW Style of Hydraulic Main. No 
more thick Tar in the Main. Specification and 
a Photograph of the Machine, and how to make and fit 
it up, can be obtained from the Inventor for 10s. 6d. 
S. CaRPENTER, Ryde House, 28, Woodhouse Grove, 
East Ham, 


Youn G MAN (age 22) wants Situation 
as MAIN and SERVICE LAYER. Used to 

Smithing (if required). Can Read and Fix Meters. 
Address W. J. PecpEn, 47, Hardress St , RamsGaTe. 


AS-FITTER seeks Situation on Gas- 


Works outside London. Well up in all 
Branches—Stove and Meter Fixing, Indexing, &c. 
Good References. 

Address No. 8884, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, an Engagement by the 

Advertiser, a GAS MANAGER, with extensive 
Home and Colonial experience, who will be disengaged 
in the early part of the month of October. Well up in 
all the details of modern Gas-Works Construction and 
its Management, and the most approved Appliances in- 
troduced to economize the production of Gas and extend 
its use. Practically acquainted with both American 
and German Carburetted Water-Gas Plant and its 
manipulation. A good Draughtsman and Accountant. 
Satisfactory References and Testimonials. 

Address No. 3832, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet STREET, E.C. 


(LERE wanted (about 20), accustomed 


to Water Companies’ Accounts, for small Country 
Water-Works, about 25 miles from London. 
Send full Particulars and state Wages required to 
No. 8379, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
SrReeEt, E.C. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
ANTED, a competent Gas Manager, 


to take charge of the Market Harborough Gas- 

Works, Maius, Services, and Meters. He must havea 

practical . knowledge of the Manufacture of Gas, 

Sulphate of Ammonia, and all Residuals. 

Salary £175 per annum, to be increased as the Sale 
of Gas grows. House, Rates, Coal, and Gas free. 

Applications, with copies only of mot less than three 

Testimonials of recent date, to be sent to me (marked 
“ Gas Manager”) on or before Nov. 25, 1899. 

By order of the Council, 
G. O. NicHoLson, 
Clerk. 


























Market Harborough, 
Noy. 8, 1899. 
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Youne Man wanted as Stoker in Small 


= Works. Constant Situation to a suitable Man, 
willing to make himself generally useful. Wages 24s, 
per week of Seven Days. 

Apply to 8. G. TuLk, Builth Wells, BREcoNsHIRE. 


TUITION IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 
Younes Gentlemen coached in Modern 


Gas Making, and for City Guilds’ Examinations, 

by Correspondence. 

For Fees, Results, &c., apply, b 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 


ORKING Foreman wanted im- 
mediately for small Gas-Works (4 millions) 
near London. ages to commence at 25s. per week, 
House, Coa], and Gas free. Applicants must have held 
similar position. 
Apply, by letter, with Testimonials, to No. 3883, care 
of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLextT STREET, E.C, 


A GENERAL Foreman, well acquainted 
with the Manufacture of Gas and Gas-Works 
Plant, required at a Gas-Worksinthe Midlands. Make 
about 400 million Cubic Feet per annum. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age, References, &c., to 
No. 3328, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
Street, E.C, 


WANted, a competent Draughtsman 
by a Firm of Contracting Gas Engineers, He 
must be accustomed to Designing and Detailing 
Elevating and Conveying Plant in all its Branches. 
Permanent Situation to a good Man. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
required, to No. 8380, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST BROMWICH. 
ASSISTANT GAS MANAGER. 


HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
invite applications for the position of ASSISTANT 
GAS MANAGER. 

App‘ icants should have had a thorough and complete 
training in the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas, 
and should also be competent to prepare Plans and 
Specifications of new Works or Alterations of existing 
Works. 

Salary £130 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by three Testimonials of 
recent date, to be sent to me, endorsed “ Assistant Gas 
Managership,” not later than Saturday, the 25th of 
November, 





Strictly confidential. 
letter, to No. 3381, 
ET Street, F.C, 

















By order of the Committee, 
Tuos. Hupson, 
Secretary. 
Town Hall, West Bromwich, 
Nov. 8, 1899. 


SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY, 
WORKS SUPERINTENDENT. 


WVANTED, by the Directors of this 
Company, an experienced and competent Man 
to act as SUPERINTENDENT at their Neepsend Gas- 
Works. Preference will be given to one who has been 
used to Regenerative Furnaces and Mechanical 
Stokers. He will be provided with a House near the 
Works, Rent and Rates free. 

The maximum make of Gas at this Station is about 
72 million cubic feet per day. 

Applications, marked “Superintendent,” stating Age, 
og me Engagements, and Salary required, to be made 

y letter only, addressed to Sir Fredk. T. Mappin, 
Bart., M.P., Chairman of the Company, Gas Offices, 
Sheffield, not later than Monday, the 27th inst. 

Hansury THomas, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Commercial Street, 
Sheffield, Nov. 8, 1899. 


T0N ROOF for Sale, 132 feet long by 
58 ft. 4 in. Span, in first-class condition. 
Apply to Cuayton, Son, AnD Co., Limitep, Hunslet, 
EEDS, 


NGINE and Exhausters, 20,000 end 


80,000 cubic feet per hour, delivered immediately. 
Cheap to clear. 
J. F'. BuaKEtey, Thornhill, Dewssury. 


For SALE—Gas-Making Plant, com- 


plete, and in good working order. Suitable for 
Country Mansion, or small Village. 
Capacity and all Particulars on application to 
Estate Orrice; Wadhurst Park, Wadhurst, Sussex. 


FOR SALE, 

HE Wokingham Corporation Gas- 

Works, having just completed the enlargement of 
their PLANT, have FOR DISPOSAL the following, 
all in good condition: Three 6 feet square PURI- 
FIERS, STATION METER, CONDENSERS, and 
SCRUBBER. 

Full Particulars upon application to 
. G. Bates, 
Manager, &c. 


CHELMSFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY. 


GASHOLDER FOR SALE. 


THE Directors of the above Company 
have FOR SALE a SINGLE-LIFT GASHOLDER 
£0 ft. 6 in. diameter, complete with Cast-Iron Columns 
(six in number), Girders, Guides, Pulleys, Inlet and 
Outlet Connections, Valves, &c; 

Tenders to be sent in by Nov. 29. 

Further Information on appiication to the under- 


signed. 
Er W. SmitH, 
Engineer. 























No , 10, 1899. 





AST Tank, 31 feet diameter, 12 feet 
deep, £4 15s. per ton. Straps and Bolts included. 


Five Years old. 
J. F, Buakecey, Thornhill, Dewssury. 


GAs PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 
NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 
J. F. BLAKELEY, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, DrwsBury. 


MANSFIELD CORPORATION. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


F OR SALE—Four 15 feet Square 
PURIFIERS, with 12 inch Connections, Centre- 
Valve, and Lifting Gear, all complete, and in good 
working order. Being replaced with larger ones. 
For further Particulars, apply to 
ARTHUR GRAHAM, 
Engineer and Manager. 


RETORT-HOUSE ROOF, 
HE Directors of the Ilford Gas Com- 
pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for a 
RETORT-HOUSE ROOF, &c. 
Drawings and Specification may be seen at the En- 
ineer’s Office, Gas-Works, Ilford, on and after the 15th 
inst., or Copies, with Specification, will be supplied for 
Half-a-Guinea (not returnable). 

Tenders, endorsed ‘*Retort-House Roof,” addressed 
John Denney, Esq., Secretary, Ilford Gas Company, to 
be sent in on or before Monday, Dec. 4, 1899. 

J. H. Brown, 
Engineer and Manager. 


INCLINED RETORTS. 
HE Directors of the Ilford Gas Com- 


pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for an 
INSTALLATION of INCLINED RETORTS. 

Drawings and Specification may be seen at the En- 
gineer’s Office, Gas-Works, Ilford, on and after the 15th 
inst., or Cop‘es will be supplied for One Guinea (not 
returnable). 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Inclined Retorts,”’ 
addressed John Denney, Esq., fecretary, Ilford Gas 
Company, to be sent in on or before Monday, Dec. 4, 1899. 

J. H. Brown, 
Engineer and Manager, 


CLACTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
HE Gas and Water Committee of the 
above Council are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their 
Gas-Works for the ensuing Twelve Months, 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. Sydney Frances, 
the Council’s Engineer, Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea, 
Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘Tender for Tar,” to be 
delivered to the undersigned not later than Four o’clock 
on Monday, the 4th of December, 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any Tender, 

















Gero, T, Lewis, 
Clerk. 
Town Hall, Buildings, 
Clacton-on-Sea, Nov. 9, 1899. 


CLACTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


GAS-METERS, ye 
HE Gas and Water Committee of the 
above Council are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of DRY GAS-METERS. 

Full Particulars may be obtained upon application to 
Mr. Sydney Frances, the Jouncil’s Engineer, Town 
Hall, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘Tender for Meters,” 
to be delivered to the undersigned not later than Four 
o’clock on Monday, the 4th of December. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 








Geo. T. LEwis, 
Clerk, 
Town Hall Buildings, 
Clacton-on-Sea, Nov. 9, 1899. 


— 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS 
COMMISSIONERS. 


CONTRACTORS’ PLANT, 


HE Gas Commissioners are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the supply of the following 
PLANT and APPLIANCES, delivered at the Gas- 
Works Site, Granton, Caledonian Railway, North British 

Railway, or ex Ship, Granton Hartour :— 
Four-Wheeled LOCOMOTIVE TANK ENGINE, 
12-inch Cylinders, 18-inch Stroke, Wheel Base 

5 ft. 6in., Gauge of Railway 4 ft. 84in. 
5-Ton LOCOMOTIVE STEAM-CRANE (4 ft, 84 in. 


Gauge). 

7-Ton STEAM-DERRICK CRANE, with Boiler. 

10-Horse Power Double Cylinder PORTABLE EN- 
GINE and BOILER. 

Two NAVVY GRABS of 1 Cubic Yard capacity. 

Two TURNOVER SKIPS. 

Two DROP BOTTOM SKIPS. 

600 Lineal Yards of LIGHT RAILWAY, 24-inch 
Gauge, composed of 20 lbs. Steel Rails riveted to 
Steel Sleepers, complete with Points, Crossings, &c. 

Twelve Steel SIDE TIPPING WAGGONS, capacity 
varying from one to three Cubic Yards. 

Forther Particulars and Specifications may be 
obtained upon application to the Chief Engineer, Mr. 
W. R. Herring, Gas-Works, Edinburgh. 

Tenders are to be addressed to the undersigned, and 
delivered at 25, Waterloo Place, on or before Ten a.m. 
on the 20th day of November, 1899. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any offer, and reserve to themselves the 
right of accepting the whole or any portion of the 
Appliances tendered for. 








JaMEs Mc G, ar 


lerk, 
25, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, 
Nov. 1, 1899, 





TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, 


T HE Welwyn Gas Company invite 
TENDERS for the supply of 200 Tons of best 
Screened NUTS, to be delivered at Welwyn Station, 
G.N.R., Main Line, in about equal Weekly quantities, 
between Dec. 20, 1899, and June 20, 1900. 

Analysis, Price, &c., to be sent to THos. W. Frost, 
aa Welwyn, Hents, not later than Friday, the 
17th inst. 


SULPHURIC ACID, 
HE Directors of the Sunderland Gas 
Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the whole of the SULPHURIC ACID they may re- 
quire for One, Two, or Three Year3, at their option, 
from Jan. 1, 1900, delivered in Contractor’s Tank- 
Trucks, on to Sidings at Hendon and/or Ayres Quay 
Gas-Works, Sunderland, in such quantities, at such 
times, and of such strength, as they may direct. 
Quantity about 900 Tons Yearly at per Ton of 120°, 
All under or over 120° to be allowed for pro ratd, 
Cash Monthly, less 24. 
Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Acid,” to be delivered 
at this Office on Tuesday, Nov. 21, yy 


. H. Cox, 
Secretary and Manager. 


ALDERSHOT GAS AND WATER COMPANY, 


TAR. 
HE Directors of the Aldershot Gas 


and Water Company are prepared to receive 

TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR to be 

roduced at their Gas-Works, Aldershot and Farn- 
taney for Twelve Months ending Dec. 31, 1900. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Sealed and endorsed Tenders to be forwarded on or 
before Thursday, Nov. 80, 1899, endorsed “‘ Tender for 
Tar.” 





By order, 
REGINALD W. Epwarbs. 
Secretary. 
Oct. 27, 1899. 





CITY OF MANCHESTER. 
(GAs DEPARTMENT.) 





TENDERS FOR METERS. 
(HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the supply and repair of , 
ORDINARY and PREPAYMENT GAS-METERS 
during the ensuing One, Two, or Three Years, com- 
mencing on the Ist of January, 1900, 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, and endorsed ‘“ Tender for Gas- 
Meters,’ must be delivered at the Offices of the Gas 
Department, Town Hall, on or before Wednesday, the 
6th day of December, 1899. 

Forms of Tender and further Particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. C. Nickson, Superinten- 
dent of the Department. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
Wo. Henry TALBort, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, 
Nov. 3, 1899. 





CITY OF SHEFFIELD, 
(WatTER DEPARTMENT.) 





LEAD PIPING AND GUN-METAL FITTINGS. 
THE Water Committee of the Corpora- 


tion of Sheffield invite TENDERS for the supply 
of: (1) LEAD PIPE, SHEET and PIG LEAD, and of 
(2) BIB, STOP, and BALL COCKS, FERRULES, and 
other GUN-METAL and BRASS CASTINGS, in such 
quantities as may be required during the Twelve 
Months ending the 81st of December, 1900. Y 

Specifications and Forms of Tender may be obtained 
on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
WATER DEPARTMENT, TOWN HALL, SHEF- 
FIELD, on payment of One Guinea, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bond-fide Tender. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Lead Piping” and 
“Tender for Gun-Metal Fittings” respectively, must 
be sent in not later than Saturday, the 2nd prox, 
addressed to the undersigned. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender ; and persons tendering must do 
so at their own cost. f 

The Contract will comprise the Fair Wages and 
Conditions of Labour Clause which has been adopted 
by the Sheffield Corporation. 

Wa. TERREY, 
General Manager. 

Water-Works Office, Town Hall, 

Sheffield, Nov. 11, 1899. 


SCARBOROUGH GAS COMPANY. 








SALE BY TENDER OF NEW ORDINARY STOCK, 
In PURSUANCE OF THE ScaRBOROUGH Gas AcT, 1895. 


NOTCE is Hereby Given, that it 1s 

the intention of the Directors of this Company to 
SELL BY TENDER NEW ORDINARY STOCK of 
the Company, to the amount of £12,000, such Stock to 
bear a Maximum Dividend of 5 per cent. per am, 
and to be paid up in full on or before the Ist day . 
January, 1900; being a portion of the Additional Capita 
authorized to be raised under the powers of the above- 
named Act, by a Resolution passed at a Meeting of the 
Proprietors of the Company specially convened for the 
purpose, and held on the 26th day of June, 1895. a 

Particulars and Conditions of Tender may be obtaine 
on application at this Office; and sealed Tenders must 
be sent in not later than Twelve o’clock at noon, on the 
1st day of December, 1899. 

By order, 

J. HOLLIDAY, 
- Secretary. 
Scarborough Gas Company’s Offices, 

82, Westborough, Scarborough, 








Nov. 1, 1899, 














Ll 


—_ 








Nov. 14, 1899.] 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


(INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Association was 
held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, 
London, on Tuesday, the 7th inst., 

Tuomas Henry Goopwin NEwTON, Esq., in the Chair, 


when the following RESOLUTIONS were unani- 
mously passed :— : 

“That the Report of the Directors upon the affairs 
of the Association be received, adopted, and entered 
upon the Minutes.” ° 

“That a Dividend of 5 per cent. for the Half Year 
ended the 30th of June last be declared upon the 
£3,800,000 Capital Stock of the Association, and that 
the same be payable, free of Income-Tax, on and after 
the 14th of November next.” 

It was resolved unanimously by the Meeting that a 
donation of £509 from the funds of the Association be 
granted to the ‘“‘ Widows and Orphans Fund” of the 
Mansion House “ Transvaal War Fund.” 

Cordial Votes of Thanks were passed to the Directors 
for their able management of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion, to the Chairman for his conduct in the chair, and 
to the Staff in London and on the Continent. 

By order of the Board, 
Rosert W. WILSON, 
Secretary. 
21, Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
Nov. 8, 1899. 


HARTLEPOOL GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 








IMPORTANT SALE OF SHARES. 
ro be Sold by Auction, at the Company’s 


Offices, Middleton Road, West Hartlepool, on 
Thursday, the 28rd day of November, 1899, at 3.15 p.m. 


precisely, 
J. W. CROSBY, AvcTIONEER, 

500 SHARES OF £10 EACH, 
(Maximum Dividend limited to 7 per cent. per annum), 
being part of the Gas Capital authorized to be issued 
by the Hartlepool Gas and Water Act, 1878, and re- 
quired by Section 9 of that Act to be offered to the 
public for Sale by Auction. 

The above Shares will be entitled to Dividend from 
the 22nd day of December next, and to be registered in 
the name of the Purchaser without charge. 

A Deposit of 10 per cent. will be required to be paid 
at the time of Sale; the remainder to be paid on or 
before the said 22nd day of December. 

The Shares will be sold in Lots of Ten each. 

By order of the Directors, 
Tuomas TREWAITT, 
Secretary. 

Hartlepool Gas and Water Company’s Office, 

West Hartlepool, Oct, 12, 1899. 


THE BRISTOL GAS COMPANY. 
IMPORTANT ISSUE OF 
GENERAL CAPITAL STOCK 


NEW DEBENTURE STOCK. 
EO. NICHOLS, SMITH, & ALDER are 


| Instructed to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, at 
their SALE-ROOMS, 49, BROAD STREET, Bristol, on 
Thursday, the 80th day of November, 1899, at 2.30 p.m. 


precisely, 
IN LOTS OF £100 EACH, 
£10,000 
FIVE PER CENT. MAXIMUM 
GENERAL CAPITAL STOCK 
AND 
£4000 
NEW DEBENTURE STOCK 
(BEARING INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 
FOUR POUNDS PER CENTUM PER ANNUM, 
payable Half Yearly in June and December), 
OF AND IN 
THE BRISTOL GAS COMPANY, 


Issued by the Company under their Statutory Powers. 

The Stock will be Sold and Registered in the Books 
of the Company /ree of every expense to Parchasers 
thereof. 

Full Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be ob- 
tained of the Auctioneers, 49, Broad Street, Bristol; 
Messrs, Brittan, Livett, and Miller, Solicitors, Albion 
Chambers, Bristol; or of : 





JOHN PHILLIPS, 


Secretary. 
Chief Office: Canons’ Marsh, Bristol. 4 


JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, W 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
M?:- ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 


notify that his AUCTIONS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in London, Suburban, and Provincial Gas 
and Water Companies are held PERIODICALLY, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 

He also undertakes the issuing by AUCTION of GAS 
and WATER STOCKS and SHARES under Parlia- 
mentary Powers. ; , 

Terms for issuing such Capital, and also for including 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these periodical 
Sales, can be obtained on application at Mr. ALFRED 
Ricuarp’s Orrices, 18, Finspury Circus, B.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £5000 “D” GAS STOCK, 


Ranking for a Maximum Dividend of 7 per cent., the 
last Dividend on similar Stock in the Company 
having been £6 6s. per Cent. per annum. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS, at the Mart, 


E.C., on Wednesday, Nov. 29, at Two o'clock. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, as above. 





By order of the Directors of the 
SOUTHEND WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF 600 £10 ADDITIONAL ORDINARY 
? SHARES. 





Maximum DivipEND 7 PER CenT.; Last DIvipEND 
4 PER CENT. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Se‘l 
THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, 
E.C., on Wednesday, Nov. 29, at Two o’clock. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, as above. 





By order of the Directors of the 
HARROW AND STANMORE GAS COMPANY, 


NEW ISSUE OF 259 £10 “‘C” SHARES. 


STANDARD DIVIDEND 7 PER CENT. ; Last DIVIDEND 
5 12s, PER CENT. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell 
THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, 
E.C,, on Wednesday, Nov. 29, at Two o’clock, 
_ Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, as above. _ 
By order of the Directors of the 
COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell 
BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on Tuesday 
Dec. 5, 2t Two o’clock precisely, in Lots, 
£3087 OF NEW STOCK, 
Ranking for a Standard Dividend of 7 per Cent., subject 
to the Sliding-Scale; the last Dividend on the Com- 
pany’s New Stock having been at the rate of 104 per 
cent. per annum. Also 
£3167 OF FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK OF THE 
COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 
Particulars of the SecrRETARY OF THE Company at 
their Offices, Ben Jonson Road, Stepney, E.; and of 
the AvucTIONg£ER, 18, F1nspury Crrcvs, B,C. 





By order of Trustees. 
SOUTH ESSEX WATER-WORKS COMPANY, 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell 
BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on Tuesday, 
Dec. 5, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
£900 FOUR PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 
£625 FIVE PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK, & 
£1085 ORDINARY STOCK 
OF THE 
SOUTH ESSEX WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER as above. 





By order of the Directors of the 
ALDERSHOT GAS AND WATER COMPANY, 


200 “E” 5 PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell 
THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., 
on Tuesday, Dec. 12, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FinsBury 
C1rcus, E.C. 








ATER SUPPLY, &c. 1209 


HE Corporation of Middleton are pre- 
TAR pared to receive TENDERS for the purchase of 
Further Particulars and Form of Tender may be had 
on application to Mr. T. Duxbury, Gas Engineer, 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” and addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas, &c., Committee, must be 
delivered at my Office on or before Wednesday, the 
15th inst. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any Tender. 

FREDERICK ENTWISTLE, 


Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Middleton, 
ov. 6, 1899. 


“GAS, AND HOW TO USE IT.” 


A useful little Brochure, suitable for Distribution 
among Gas Consumers in the District of any Gas 
Company 








BY 
J. H. TROUGHTON. 
Sample Copies 6d. each. 

100, £2; 250, £4 10s.; 500, £7 10s.; 1000, £10. 
The Pamphlet can be specialized to suit the Price of 
Gas and other Conditions of supply in any particular 

District, at a slightly increased Charge. 





Prices for larger quantities of the Publisher: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, FLexET Strrezr, F.C. 





Now Ready, 120 Pages, Demy 8vo., Bound in Stiff Cloth 
Cover, Lettered, Price 5s. Post Free, 


VALUATION 
GAS, ELECTRICITY, & WATER 


WORKS FOR 
ASSESSMENT PURPOSES 


— SECOND EDITION — 


By. THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M_Inst..C.E., and 
WILLIAM NEWBIGGING, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF DECIDED GASES. 


Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fieger Srreezt, E.C. 





DISPENSE WITH GANEEL. COAL 
an 
INCREASE YOUR ILLUMINATING POWER 


by using the 


WHESSOE-MUNICH BENZOL CARBURETTER 


The Cheapest and Best in the Market. 
The M s of T: th, Middlesbrough, and 


Darlington Gas-Works are much pleased with it, and 
would not be without it. 
Apply to the Sole Makers: 
THE WHESSOE FOUNDRY COMPANY, LIMITED 
DARLINGTON, 








THOMAS DUXBURY & CO,, 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
Best Gas Coal and Cannel, giving High Illu- 


minating Power, Large Yield per ton, and 
reasonable in Price. 


Telegrams: “DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone 1806, 





RECOVERY OF SPENT LIMES. 





G. R. HISLOP’S Patent Improved Lime Revivifying Apparatus. 


SPENT LIME as carbonate is RESTORED at a cost considerably under that of New Lime, and 
that WITHOUT LIMIT to its DURABILITY, and with UNIMPAIRED EFFICACY as a Purifying 


Agent. 





The LIME is RESTORED on the PREMISES; ECONOMY of SPACE is SECURED by 


the non-accumulation of Spent Lime—thus SAVING all TROUBLE and EXPENSE in the disposal 
of the Lime as waste. The PROCESS can be USED in any LOCALITY without becoming a nuisance. 
Enquiries respectfully solicited. Full Particulars from Messrs. SAMUEL WHILE & SON, 
60, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C.; or from the Principal Agent, R. F. HISLOP, F.C.S., 
Gas Engineer, Craigielea, PAISLEY. 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


Brettell’s Estate 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 


Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lonpon Orrice: R, Cunt, 34, O.p Broap StRzzT, E.C. 


COKE-BREAKEBRS, 


PRIOES REDUCED. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT) 


With Elevators and Conveyors worked 
by Steam or Gas Engine. 


GEORGE WALLER & OO., 
165, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
And at STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 
Prices and Analysis on application, 
MIRFIELD (GAS-COML) COLLIERY COMPY- 
RAVENSTHOERPE, szaz DEWSBURY. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 

















QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEEITH N.B. 


HEATHGOTE GAS GOAL. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


THE GRASSMOOR 6O,, Lo., 


CHESTERFIELD. 


THORNLEY GAS COALS 


WORKED BY THE 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co.,Lo. 


OUT OF THEIR 
THORNLEY AND WHEATLEY HILL COLLIERIES. 


Analysis made by 
Messrs. J. & H. 8. PATTINSON, 
Yield of Gas per Ton . . 10,500 Cub. Ft, 














Illuminating Power. . . 16:9 Candles. 
Coke (of good quality). . 67:5 per Cent. 
INRA 3505 6) we os 058 =Cas, 
| er an sae ? orn 





For Price, &c., apply to the 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co.,Lo. 


QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





NITBATE of Thorium and Cerium. 


Fasrik CHEMISCHER PRAEPARATE von STHAMER, 
Noack, AND Co., HAMBURG. 





PRICE'S COKE & COAL BARROW 


effects a great saving 
of time, labour, 
expense. 

For Particulars 
Price, &c., apply to 
Mr. Epwarv . Prices, 
119, Queen's Road, 
Finssury Park, N. 





and 


Prices are Reduced. 


HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


Yield of Gas per Ton . . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power. . . 16°4 Candles. 
Coke 68 per Cent. 

For Prices, f.0.b. Ship or Delivered by Rail, 


apply to 
The Wallsend & Hepburn Goal Company, Ltd. 
B Lombard Street 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
W. RICHARDSON, Fitter. 


Welsbach Pattern 
ge. per 7/6 Doz. 















f 






+ 


Bare 


LINIOSTANVONI 









2 
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3) FITTINGS COMPANY 


80, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 


aden, 62) EB 5)” EE 






bd ani 


“SY NILLII-SVO 








HOLMSIDE 


GAS COALS. 


Present Daily Produce over 5000 Tons. 
Latest Analysis—By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Gas 
Examiner to Rotherham Corporation 


Yield of Gasper Ton. . . 11,205 Oubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power 16,4, Stand. Sperm. Candl. 
a (of good & pure quality) 132 Cwt. per Ton. 


mipbor . 2 «igils A little over 1 per Cent. 
BOs 6 alia spe) eee Under 1 per Cent. 
Par. . 2 «Mt 163 lbs. (Avoir.) per Ton. 


Ammoniacal Liquor 103 lbs. (Avoir.) per Ton. 


HOLMSIDE GAS COALS are supplied to the 
largest Gus Companies in England and on the 
European Continent ; London alone consuming 
about half the produce. 


SOUTH MOOR 
PELTON GAS COALS. 


Present Daily Produce available 3000 Tons. 


Of equal quality to the ‘‘Holmside’’ Coal, and 
also very largely used by many Gas Companies at 
Home and Abroad. 

Both deesriptions are shipped at Tyne Docks, 
and Dunston Staiths, River Tyne, also at North 
and South Docks, Sunderland. 

_ These Coals may be bought through the 
Principal Merchants in England, or direct from 


MR. MARK ARCHER, 


HOLMSIDE & SOUTH MOOR OFFICES 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 





[ONDONDERRY GAS (j0ALS 


LONDONDERRY COLLIERIES, 


COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


Available Output up to 5000 Tons per day. 
Yield of Gas 11,000 cubic feet per Ton of Coal, 
as per Analysis by 
Mr. John Pattinson, F.C.S., F.1.S. 











For Prices AND PARTICULARS, APPLY 


8. J. DITCHFIELD, 


SEAHAM HARBOUR, 
COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


WELDON Mup 
GAS PURIFICATION. 


For use in the 


RECOVERY OF SULPHUR, 
ALSO 


Removal of last Traces of SULPHURETTED 
HYDROGEN in catch position. 


Full Particulars on application to the Patentees: 


GAS DESULPHURIZATION (0., 


—— LIMITED, 


1, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 











Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newosstle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 





BOGHEAD 
CANNEL. 


Yield ofGasperton: » + + + « 18,155 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power: + + + + +» 98°22 candles 
Cokeperton 1 + + « « «+ « «1,801°88 Ibs. 


EAST PONTOP 
GAS COAL. 


Yield ofGasperton: » + 1 + « 10,500 cub. ft, 
Uluminating Power: 1 +» 1 » + 178 candles. 
Coke» + « © © © © © 0 © @ ©6720 percent. 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS GOAL. 


Yield ofGasperton. «© + 1 « + 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power, . 1 » » + 16'S candles. 
Coke + + + 6 a y ‘ : + « 78'l per cent. 


— 
For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


THOS. W. DANCE & SONS, 


Coat Owners, NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 


E. FOSTER & CO., 


21 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C: 
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JAMES OAKES & CO.|BOLDON GAS COALS., THOMAS TURTON 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


Wenlock Iron Wharf, 24 & 22, Wharf Road, oe AND SONS, LimiTeD, 


Yield of Gas per Ton. . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., Illuminating Power . . 169 Candles. |SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 

















Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works} Coke ...... . 66°7 Coke. MANUFACTURERS OF 
(also large stock in London) — Rr aids Sa-“ahs at 24 sr —_ FILES OF BEST QU ALITY 
E d CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inch AMG 3 3's 8 es es F sn. 
in ameter and make and eet to order FOR ENGINEERS. 
TORT an with or <e 
a BO ga For Piece; 8é-janiply to STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, WwW. H. PARKINSON, SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
and other Companies. 


= SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
Nore.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT THE HARTON COAL CO., LTD., ANVILS, VICES, 


SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without a a 3 AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts and NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE Lonpon OFFIce : 


Covers, and rendering Leakage impossible. Telegraphic Address: “ PARKINSON, NEWCASTLE.” |90, CANNON STREET, E.c. 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 


STOKERS? GLOVES. 
GEO. BOULTON & SON, Wholesale clore Manufacturers, 75, Goswell Rd., London, E.C. 


Will be pleased to send Sample Patterns and Prices to the Managers and Engineers of Gas Companies, similar to those which have 
been supplied by them to the South Metropolitan Gas Co., The Gaslight and Coke Co., Commercial Gas Co., and others, for 30 years past . 


























ALL KINDS OF STOUT LEATHER GLOVES FOR FURNACE OR SMELTING WORKS MADE TO ORDER‘ 


REVOLUTION IN INGANDESCENT GAS LIGHTING. 


AS EASY OF CONTROL AS ELECTRIC LIGHT. 













BARTLETT'S PATENT 
AUTOMATIC IGNITION APPARATUS 


Patented in Great Britain, France, Germany, and the United States. ( 


-NOT A PLATINUM OR SO-CALLED SELF-IGNITOR—BUT A 
SELF-CONTAINED PILOT APPARATUS. 


The only Apparatus of its kind, Patented for the Instantaneous 
Ignition or Shutting off of any number of Burners in One Second, 
by the movement of One Cock, fixed at any remote distance from the | 
Lights (see ‘‘ JOURNAL,” Oct. 17, p. 957). 








‘GIWINOIY JONAYIS LHDIT-LOWd WWi93dS ON 


PRICES: 
Fitted for Ordinary “C” Burner... . . 4s. 6d. 
With longer Pilot-Tube for NEW Burner. . 5s. Od. 
K ar 
wales ate. WHOLESALE AGENTS: ie 





Detached. 


NO ALTERATION TO EXISTING PIPES OR FITTINGS NECESSARY. 


JOHN RUSSELL & GCO., LTD., 


BRISTOL, LONDON, MANCHESTER, & LEEDS. 
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Selegrams 
‘““ACCOUPLE™ 
7 LEEDS. 














INCLINED Bf te Fe RETORTS 


hy =, SEE OUR yi 
Lugs Kolo” 
TRATED CATA 














JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, wovvenianrror 


Telegrams: PLEASE APPLY FOR CATALOGUE No.8. Nationa! Date 
“Evans, WOLVERHAMPTON,” { No. 7089, 


12,000 PUMPS 





IN STOCK AND PROGRESS. 





“Fig. 705.8INGLE RAM” Fig, 598. “CORNISH? xd  STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 685. “RELIABLE” STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 713, i. DOUBLE- RAM” 
STEAM-PUMP. BOILER FEEDING, &c. TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP, 


H. GREENE & SONS, Lt. | 
GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS +. : 
AND CONTRACTORS. 









Sawa a 








Showing ‘‘ ST. ALBANS” Lantern packed 
for Export, thus reducing Freight. 








All Lanterns are made of the very 
best Material and Workmanship, 


RAIN AND WIND PROOF. 


The “ST, ALBANS.” The “ FARRINGDON.” 


19, FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 


Telephone No. 1285, Holborn. viieties : “ Luminosity, London,” 
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ESTABLISHED 1844, ORIGINAL MAHER S. ESTABLISHED 1844, 


LONDON, 1851. NEW YORK, 1853. PARIS, 1855. LONDON, 1962. DUBLIN, 1868, PARIS, 1867, 








The latter being the Highest Award for Dry Gas-Meters at the Paris Exhibition, 1867. Since then we have not Exhibited FOR PRIZES. 
OPEN. CLOSED. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO’S 
PATENT 


) SECURE PADLOCK 


PREVENTS TAMPERING WITH THE 


~_ CASH-BOXES OF PREPAYMENT METERS. 


BY The Padlock is Sealed by means of a Lead Eyelet, which 
; is impressed with Company’s private mark. 
Eyelets easily fixed and removed by Company’s 

_ Collector. 











Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 725, Holborn. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CQ., LTD., 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 To 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 


BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER: | GLASGOW: 








28, BATH STREET. 1, OOZELLS STREET 87, BLACKFRIARS STREET. |} ARGYLE WORKS, KINNING PARK. 
Telegraphic Address: **‘ GOTHIC.” ? : Telegraphic Address: “* GOTHIC,” | Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ GASMAIN.” 
Telephone Ne, £805. Telegraphic Address : * GOTHIC.” Telephone No. 3398, Telephone No. 1525 South Side, 





ALL THE 


Gas Engineers who are considering the introduction of Inclined Retorts and Coal Handling Machinery would do well to 
get permission of B. W. Smith, Esq., to inspect the installation of 


INCLINED RETORTS 


which we have completed for the Urban District Council of Smethwick, and of which the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, John Stones, Esq., says they ‘‘are a GREAT CREDIT to all concerned, and MOST SATISFACTORY ” to 
himself, We manufactured the whole of the Ironwork and Machinery, except the Gas-Engine, 


AT 


our own Works, and the Settings also are of our own special design. Go to 


SMETHWICK 


and judge for yourselves as to the substantiality of the design, the excellence of the workmanship, the successful 
ear and the beautifully even heats. No creeping of Coal in the Retorts, nor any abominable probing and tickling 
ake place. Note the Measuring-Chambers and the Charging-Shoots, which 


WERE CONSTRUCTED BY 


|W. d. JENKINS neréono. 
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“JAMES MILNE & SON, Lro., 
GAS ENGINEERS 


MILTON HOUSE works EDINBURGH. 
LONDON. LEEDS. —— GLASGOW. 


DESIGN STOGKPORT” GAS- “ENGINES 


43 MEDALS AWARDED. 
MANUFACTURERS OF GAS-ENGINES SINCE 1878 
8500 
Made and Sold by Ourselves. 






































With Otto Cycle and our own Patented Improvements. 
All Sizes from 13 H.P. to 250 Brake H.P. 


SEND FOR LATEST PRICE LIST. 


The Greatest Brake H.P. given for the Smallest 
Gas Consumption. 
SIMPLE IN EVERY DETAIL. 


J, E. H. ANDREW & GO., Lro. 


== : . YY Wy, 
Wi iH é Wf 
Litg, REDDISH, near Stockport. 
- SAD fe ~~ _ London Address: 80, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
DEPOTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 


GASHOLDER TANK, EMBANKMENT, & RAILWAY 


Telegrams: Telephone 


“Robustness, London.” = UNDER wick: BY OUR OWN WORKMEN. No. 756 Bank. 














RESERVOIRS, |i COMPLETE 
TRIAL {gee GAS 
BOREHOLES |& and WATER 
and WELLS. | | WORKS 
MAIN ERECTED and 
and | SET to WORK 
SERVICE | including 
LAYING. | ALL MAINS. 





We BO Ex. ROBUS. Engineering Contractors, 
20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
For Carbonizing Advt., see last Issue. 


i B BRIEY STOURBRIDGE. 
(Manufacture & supply best Dan, 
“Gas Retorts (can) 
Special Bricks & Blocks for GENERATOR & REGENERATOR FURNACES: 


















FIRE BRICKS, LUMPS,& TILES; BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BRICKS FOR PAVING, 85% 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR GAS-WORKS. Retort Setters sent to an ‘part of the Kingdom. 
London Agents: COntractors for the erection of Retort- Boake; complete. 


Gas En ers and Contractors, 
BALE & HARDY, panor touse ii, UREN VICTORIA STREET, BC 
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AMERICAN GAS OIL 


SOLE IMPORTERS— 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, Linen 


This well-known quality of Oil is used at most of the Corporation Works 
and Companies’ Works throughout the United Kingdom. Contracts have 
also been entered into with several of the large Railway Companies. 


‘LARGE STOCKS. PROMPT DELIVERY. 


Stock of about 30,000 Tons is usually carried by us at our Installations 
at Avonmouth, Birkenhead, Barrow, Manchester, and London. 











HEZEAD OFFICE: 


22, BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
R. LAIDLAW & SON 


‘ GAS a been ENCINEERS- 
K 


ROUND or saQuarRE 
N STATION 
. (ALL SIZES) diccotinaten 


CONSUMERS’ 


WET & DRY GAS-METERS. 











PREPAYMENT 


a AND 
COMPENSATING 
: METERS. 









WORKS ALLIANCI OUNDRYyY, 


EDINwODo EH. GUASGOW. 


6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


E.C. 
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BOWENS’ Ltd. Successors, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS ; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 
Bastablished 1860. 


HARPER & MOORES, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


ema 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 
LUMPS, TILES, AND ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible, and other Stourbridge Clays, 














Manufacturers - Glasshouse Pots and Crucibles of every kind. 
Established 1836. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON CO. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, S.E., 


* SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


CAST-IRON RETORTS 
AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS. 


SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 
FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 
Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S “PATENT” GAS-MAIN SYPHONS. 


AGENTS FOR 


ATTERTON'S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 


WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, 


Incorporated with the Leeds Fire-Olay Oempany, Ltd., 


WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS. < 
Near LEEDS, S 


je a] nave confidence in drawing the special 
> =A attention of GAS ENGINEERS to the fol- }-—.= 
uy <i lowing advantages of their Retorts:— 


| a 1, Bmooth tr interior, preventing adhesion of fil jl 
8. They can be made in one piece up t0 10 feet Me | Alls 


ne ong Hi 
8. Unifo rit in thickness, ensuring equal Re 
| Expansion and Contr: action, ; il 


PATENT 


MACHINE. MADE GA\- RRTORTS 



















WILSON CARTER & PEARSON, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL FACTORS, 


Supply to any Railway Station, or for Export, all kinds 
of Fuel for Gas purposes. 
ADDRESS CHIEF OFFIOES: 
Temple Buildings, 50, New Street, Birmingham. 


PETTIGREWS PATENT 


DUlphate of Ammonia Plant 


ON THE CONTINUOUS SYSTEM 
Is the newest in the Market, and is the outcome 
of practical experience in Sulphate Making. 


Old Systems easily and cheaply converted. 
ANY SIZE_ ERECTED COMPLETE AT HOME OR ABROAD. 
Makers of Self-Emptying Saturators. 
Write for Particulars, Testimonials, and References to 


GEO. PETTIGREW & Co., 


GAS AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, 
MIDDLESBROUGH-ON-TEES. 


ARROL-FOULIS 


Patent Automatic Machinery 
FOR 


DRAWING AND CHARGING 
GAS-RETORTS. 











Full Particulars may be obtained from the 


Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Limited, 


GLASGOW. 


(See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov. 7, p. 1152.] 





LONDON OFFICE: 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


" DRAKESON, HALIFAX.” 








34, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR 


HISLOP’'S 


TELEPHONE No. 43 


“HALIFAX EXCHANGE.” 


















PATENT REGENERATIVE FURNACES 
ENGLAND WALES ES & ABROAD. : 














RS 
r 7 
S 
Se 


On 


RETORT BENCHES ERECTED COMPLETE 
WITH OR WITHOUT SPECIAL FURNACES. 
RESULTS GUARANTERD. a 














Be 


“Designs and €stimates on Application. 


GASEOUS FIRING A SPECIALTY. 
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THE SUNLIGHT 
INCANDESCENT GAS-BURNER 


smc AGENCIES 
NOTE THESE FEATURES: 


Al. WHITE MANTLES. 
Longest Lived and Highest Candle Power. ; These are 


‘SUNLIGHT’ TINTED MANTLES. | NTERCHINGENBLE 


Strongest and Pleasantest Colour. 


BURNERS WITH CHIMNEYS. 
Cheapest in the Market. 


CHIMNEYLESS BURNERS. 
Cheapest, Simplest, and Most Efficient. 


SELF=-LIGHTER. 
Only Efficient System. 


A great sensation with this unique combination of features is 
promised to our Agents for the coming season. Any firm of standing, 
applying early enough, will be very favourably dealt with. 








An early visit to the London Show-Rooms is especially solicited. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Sunlight Tinted Mantles have been declared by the Courts to be 
‘‘as far asunder as the Poles” from the Welsbach System, and we 


guarantee that our 





SUNLIGHT WA7 EXE’: MANTLES 


are NO Infringement of that or any other Patent, and are made 
under a Series of Independent Patents, and by an entirely New Process. 


We give,with every Mantle sold an absolute indemnity to both 
seller and user against all molestation on this account. 








Price Lists, &c., on application. 


New Sunlight Incandescent Co., Ltd., 


33 & 34, SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams : “ IGNIFLUOUS.” A.B.C. and A1. Codes used. Telephone: No. 947 Holborn. 
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THOMAS BUGDEN, 


Manufacturer of 
Bellows for In- ‘Pngs 
flating Gas-Bags. oe 
Made in 
various sizes. 


Bellows made to 
inflate a 48-inch 
Bag under One 
Minute. 










India-rubber Hose, Sheet, and 

Washers of every description, 

my Leather Bands, Oils, &c., Diving 

and Wading Dresses, Water- 

proof Coats, Capes, and Sewer 
Boots. 


Stokers’ Mitts, from 14s. doz. 


Special Air Tubing made for 
Gas Companies. 


Miners’ Woollen Jackets. Gas-Bags for Mains. 
71, GOSWELL ROAD, E.C., AND AT 


256, PENTONVILLE ROAD, KING’S. CROSS, N. 








BEST & LLOYD 


Limited, 
MAKERS OF 


rHE BIRMINGHAM. 


PATENT “SURPRISE ” 
PENDANT, 


WITH PATENT SHADE. 








The ONLY GAS- PENDANT 
suitable for Domestic Lighting; 
a room 18 ft. by 14 ft. being 
beautifully illuminated with 
one Incandescent Burner. 





Extract from the JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, 
Jan. 8, 1895. 


“IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
THE INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT 


it quite supersedes the familiar three-light pendent. We are 
able to bear witness to the convenience of the New Pendant.” 


JOSEPH GLIFF & SONS, 


INCORPORATED IN 
THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
LONDON Orrices & Depéts: 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 
WHARVES NOS, 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N, 
GOODS YARD, KING'S GROSS, N. 






















Have been made 
in large quantities 


LIVERPOOL: : mahi : 
, or the last twelve 
16, Lightbody Street. years; and during the 
LEEDS: whole of that time, have 


been in regular use at most 
of the largest Gas- Works in the 
Kingdom. They possess the ex- 
cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made, 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas-Works. 


Queen Street. 





DENAYROUZE 
LIGHT SYNDICATE, 


THE 


PIONEERS OF NO CHIMNEYS, 


still hold their own on 
the market for the 


HIGHEST 
CANDLE POWER 


for each Cubic Foot of 
Gas at ordinary Pres- 
| sures. 


The Syndicate’s Three- 

Light Cluster, governed 

to consume only 24 Cubic 

Feet of Gas per Hour, 
gives 


-§50-CANDLE POWER, 


which speaks for itself. 











The Syndicate works under 
the 


BANDSEPT PATENTS ; 


and Bandsept, who was the first 
to adopt the Injector Principle, is 


STILL 
AHEAD OF ALL RIVALS ; 


and the combination of his 
Burners with Welsbach Mantles 
can be fearlessly tested against 
any others 


ON THE MARKET. 








Gall and see these Burnets 


AT THE 


OFFICES OF THE SYNDICATE, 


28, VICTORIA STREET, §.W. 


CHARLES EDWARD MASTERMAN, 
' General Manager. 
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TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE: 
“MANSELL, WELLINGTON, SALOP.” . WELLINGTON, SALOP, 4. MACKRELL BROS., 
Established 1823. Buslingthorpe Lane, LEEDS, 


COKE-BR 


REAKERS, |impnoven cas-MeTER Persians, 
\S 


UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND VALUE. 











WR MANSELL 





LLINGTON 


Yd yd 








ass 


IT IS 300 FF DIA®. HAS SIX 
















: S. LIFTS, EACH 30 FT.DEEP, & 
Sa Oy HAS NO ROPES OR Ay 
ae oS ly SPIRAL GUIDES. CE 
Se { YC 
Se | (kg RY; WO oe 
Made in various sizes. Hand or Power driven, and of best Materials te R CES T G SS » 








and Workmanship only. Size of crushed Coke can be varied at 


will. Made also combined with small Gas or Steam Engine, GIRDERS, ROO FS, & ALL KINDS OF 


Cylindrical Riddle, Elevator to Railway Truck, &c. 








CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. STRUCTURAL IRONWORK. 
W. R. MANSELL, | {London omce: 60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Wrekin Foundry, WELLINGTON, SALOP. Telegraphic Addresses: “ G48, LEEDS,” “EOLARAGE LONDON.” 





1 “aoa, MANCHESTER, 
CARR’S PATENT 


SUPERHEATER 


FOR SULPHATE OF AMMONIA OR OTHER PLANTS. 


With this Superheater, the Temperature 
of the Liquor can be raised to 190° Fahr. 
before entering the Still by means of the 
Waste Gases only; Steam and Fuel are 
saved; the capacity of the Plant is 
increased; the cheapest unrefined 
acid can be used; and less con- 
- densing power is required. 


_R, & J, DEMPSTER, Lr 











Prices and Particulars on Application. 
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W. PARKINSON & Co. 
PREPAYMENT = GAS-METERS, 














Many Thousands in use in all eS cf ea cies 





COMBINE SIMPLICITY WITH STRENGTH. 
AGGURACY WITH COMPACTNESS. 





Adapted for use with PENNIES, SHILLINGS, or other English or Foreign Coins. 





PRICE-CHANGING EFFECTED IN THE SIMPLEST MANNER AND WITH 
ABSOLUTE EXACTITUDE. 








Coin Mechanism accessible, and easily taken apart in 





case of ill-usage, &c. 






GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 









COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD. BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, 


EON DON. BiIRMINGHAYEI. 


Telegrams: “ INDEX.” Telephone No. 778 King’s Cross, Telegrams: ' GASMETERS,” Telephone No, 1101. 
: [See also Ad Advt. vt. p. 1 1170,_ 
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